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New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene — 


treiter, Stagno, Bell:ncioni, Harris, beg the 
Sedanstrasse beeen. 








Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 188 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is = only representa- 
tive, and I advise all peels desiring to study with 
me to be prepared b 

Dresden, + etd ‘1. 


ALBERTO LAU RENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed ; the art of sin 
a taught; method after the purest Italian schools 
ad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


G. B. LAMPERTI. 





HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor ae Philharmonic Society of the 
of New York. 


Address : 100 est 125th Street, New York. 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 


Vocal! Instruction. 
185 East 18th Street, New York 


STEIN, 


Also Chamber 





Miss FRANCESCA ORN 
Pianist. 
Leschetizky Method. 
Music Classes. 
Studio: i47 West Tist Street, New York. 


Instruction. 


MR. and ‘MRS. CARL AL VES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 








MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


Baritone. 
Voice Culture.—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Rooms 808-804. 
Mail address; 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method, Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opere 
Studio: %1 Fifth Ave., Mondays an Thursdays. 


Residence and address : 
417 West 28d Street, New York. 


NATHAN GANS, 
Pianist. 
Pupils in Piano, Theory and Vir * Method. 
Studio: 165 West 48th St., New York. 


MARIE MIL DRED MARSH, 
Pianist. 


Will takea limited number of pupils 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Mr. Cc “WHITNEY COOMBS, 
Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 


voices 


Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Residence —-Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CL ARKE, 
Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct- 
or of Music at Mac lison Ave nue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York College of Music. 
Studios: 1668 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Wissner’s, 539 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice CuLTuRE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, New York. 


CHAS. ABERCR(¢ \MBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 

Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde. Marie Stori, Neal McKay. &c. 

Vocal Studio: 138 5th Ave. (Hardman Bide.) 
New Y° rk. 


LILLIE d’Angelo - BERGH 


School of Singing. 

Studios: The Albany, 52d St. & B’dway, New York 
Famous method for Voice Development. OPERA 
ORATORIO and CONCERT. WNattve's accent in 
Italian, German, French and English, SUMMER 
SCHOOL for Teachers and Professional Singers. 
Correspondence Invited. 


| National Conservatory. 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 


HORTENSE HIBBARD, 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, —_—T 


Vocal Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o'clock. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New Y ‘ork. — 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 4038 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN 
Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of s ouere. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR--ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West 9th Street, New York. 








Address 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
Instruction, Organ and 


| Harmony. 


12 West 11th street, New York 


YAND DUNKLEY, 
Harmony and Composition 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 


FERDIN 


Piano, Organ, 


Mr and Moe. TH. BJORKSTEN 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 


| GERRIT SMITH, 


Organist and Conductor 
Studio: 63 East 5¢d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 

Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West Sith Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
196 West 12th Street, New York | 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
| Choral, Orchestral and Operatic } 
Conductor. 


Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York 


PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


|B. A. 


Vocal Instruction. 


Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception 


hours 11-12 Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 
day 
A. FARINI, 


Vocal Studio, 28 Irving Place, New York. 


seein hours: 2to4 P.M. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. 


voices cultivated ond contract. , 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


Good 


SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 
6 East 47th Street, New York. 
PARSONS 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 


peetmnannatied and 38th Street, New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 

230 East 62d Street. | 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

P. & H. CARR! Directors | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. 
Catebering 3 Hall, New York. 


CARL FIQU E, 
Piano, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, | 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music. 
Studie for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address : 318 East 150th Street, New York 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POW ERS, 
Voice Culture 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 
New York Season, November | to May 1 
Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898. 





EDWARD MAYERHOFER, 
Piano Instruction 
MUSICAL COURIER, New Le ork, or 


15 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, There © and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 


Muze. FLORENZA pb’ARONA. 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—lInstruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio: Stei ome Hall, 
ew York 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 


Contralto. 


421 West 57th Street, New York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 


For particulars address 
SO West %th Street, New York 


GEORGE FLEMING 


Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio 
227 West Mth Street, New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, | 
121 West 42d Street, New York 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the Violin. 
Pupil of and highly rec mmen ded by the late 
Jacques Dont the grez 
Formerly wit the Boston Symphony and Theo. 





mas Or 1estra 





1eets Mondays, 8 P.M 


String Ore neste Class r 
7 , 
New York 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted. 


Studio: ee = +" Room 15. 
1 East 59th Street, New York City. 


-Ediw,. Mollenhauer College af Music, 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Jos. B. Zellman, Singing 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, V iolin and Harmony. 
Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 

16648 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 


Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SeaRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRAN 


G4" Opera, Concert and Oratorio, Piano 
__ Instruction. 


| Mrs. WADSWORTH- VIVIAN, 


Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal careres. 
New York Consersatesy of Musi 
112 East 18th Street, New York. 


-| DORA B. SCOT T, 


Concerts, Musicales, Receptions. Pup 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 


VocaL INSTRUCTION. 
The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 
New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
163 West 121st Street, New York. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’ 8 Cha; 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “ The 
of Breathing.”” Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue New York. 


MACFARLANE, 
Concert Organist. 


Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
isical Theory. 


Mu 
Address Al! Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street 


WILL C 





New York City 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical T: alks, 
Pupil of Herr Morit z Mc szkowski, of Berlin, and 


specially recommendex him. In sere uction 
% Un on P lace, Elmira, N. Y¥. 





Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction 


Home Studio: 151 East 6zd Str 


Mr. and 


New York 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue, 
Lessons resumed September 3 
Classes formed—voices tried—Fridays 2to 4 P. @ 


HOLE, 
Tenor 
Voca] Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 
Thursdays. 51 E. 117th St., cor. Madison Av., N. ¥. 


J. ELDON 


ADELE LEWING, 
Concert Pianist and 
(Leschetizky Methox 


Address Steinway Hall, or Studi 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Teacher. 
4) 





i F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruction—Piano, Organ— Harmony. 


New York. 


Studio: 9 West 65th Street, 
ege of Music 


With the New Yorx Coll 


Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 
The Baritone 


Opera and C« 
Vocal Si 1410 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa 





MARY E. SCOTT, Soprano and Pianist. 
Contralto 

ls accepted 
25 West 42d Street, New York. 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano, 


Miss ELISE LATHROP, 
Mezzo Soprano and P 
%6 East 62d Street 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
128 West 39th Street 
New York 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION. 


MMe. 


»r of the methods of the famous 
LAMPERTI 


and protessionails 


Leading teache 
FRANCESCO 
Summer term for teachers 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instruction 


For Terms, &c., address 
110 Lexington Avenue, New York 


EMILIO 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Author of “ Hints About My Singing Method.” 


1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Miss MAUD MORGAN 
Harpist 
13 Livingston Place, New York 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF Music 
Of the University of the State ef New York, 
9 & 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL. 


will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 





Muze. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
- Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use A#s voice as well as shose of his 
pupils.”—Georg Henschel. 





ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 


Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com r-Pianist. 
Pupils received s< anuposition, a Piano 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Piani 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
118 West &th Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
Stones soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


FRANK SEALY, 

Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N.J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, Theory. 

Room 10, 9 East 17th St., New York. 





Carnegie Music Hall, N.Y. 48 Lefferts P1., B’klyn. 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
sole representative of the Philadelphia and Paris 
Schools of the celebrated Galin-Paris-Cheve School 
of Sight Singing, Ear ve and Musical Sten- 
ography. Special features: Simplicity of signs. 
One mental operation at a time Mental helpin 
notes, perfect gradation, dictation, sufficiency o 

exercises—not songs. Send for circulars to 
48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 





CARL HAUSER, 
Violinist. 
Instructor ; Violin ; Ling & Instrumentation 
and Ensemble Playing. 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 1364 Lex’ton ave , New York. 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
Vocal and Piano Studio at 387 First Street, 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St.. New York. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 5th Street, New York. 





THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 
offers the greatest advantages to piano students. 
Open all summer. Special terms from June 1, 1898. 





FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method. 
Address: Indianapolis, Ind. 





Miles. YERSIN, 

AUTHORS OF THE 
PxHono-RHYTHMIC MZTHOD FOR FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
Tue Parker, 123 W. 89TH St. New York. 





Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio: 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 





CULBERTA MILLETT, 
Vocal Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
ocal Instruction. 

922 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York. 





J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 
Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 


ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 
address 18 West 44th Street, New York. 





J. HARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 


PAUL HAMBURGER, 
Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th st., city. 





Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 


WALTER C. GALE, 
Concert Organist. 

Organ Openings and Recitals. Instruction in 
Organ ar boy 4 and Musical Theory. Organist 
Holy Trinity Church, Lenox Ave. and 12% St.; 
also assistant organist of St. Thomas’ Church. 

Address 125 West 123d St., New York. 








BY THE a 


— 


SPECIAL COURSE OF FIVE WEEKS, 





VIRGIL PIANO 
SCHOOL. 





For Teachers and 
others who wish 


COMMENCING JUNE EIGHT, 1898. 
THIRTY-FIVE LESSONS, $45.00 

















met RR to learn the. . 
VIRGIL METHOD. 
29 West 15th Street, MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, 
New York. @ CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. DIRECTOR. 





SAMUEL EPPINGER, 


PIANO. 
VOCAL. Theory, 
Cc 





hamber Music. 
Catalogues Pree or Application 


The Eppinger Conservatcry will he open all summer. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


rector, *88isted by the most artistic and com- 
oe * petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instruments. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 
tnsemble Plaving. &c 











COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 

QUE L'ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D’UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 





FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DE&DEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris, Entire house. a 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 
Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Genser vattire, Paris. - 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. Henri Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages—Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
16 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME 


M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS. | 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
4&2 Faubourg St. Honore, 
sear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 


Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 


Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 





P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 





M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer pe CHANT A L’ OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


FRANCE. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort aranteed the year round. 
Nota stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 





MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
De l’Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and |’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


JULIANI, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 


torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIRZE ARTOT), 
398 rue de Prony, 


Parc Monceau.) 


Paris. 


g SSE [Se 
SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
1" a de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique, 


tage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 3% rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian method. Complete couse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-seene. 
and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderat 
80 rue St. Petersbourg. 








|M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class Bavertee Acting, 
ris. 


13 rue Washington, 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 





M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Ameterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne 





M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
Proresseur DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing 
Large and Noble Style. 





FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory. 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 
Stephanie of Austria. 
Von per HeypstrR. 4, BERLIN, W. 





MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, Munich. 





ETELKA GERSTER'S 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendort-Piatz No 6. 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 588 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Mut. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
he Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York 








Cc. B. HAWLEY, 
Com r, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 


Choir. 
New Studio : 261 Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St., New York 


A. L. BARNES, 





| 


PARIS. | Troy 


Organist.—Accompanist. 


Teacher.—Organ and Musical Theorv. 
129 West 6ist Street, New Vork 


CLEMENT R. GALE, 
Organist, Conductor, Composer 


Organist and Choirmaster of Calvary Church 
Fourth Ave. and 2ist Street; Choirmaster St. 
George’s Church, Newburgh, N. Y.; Conductor 
ocal Society. 





“A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Players.”’ 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 

The Technic-Klavier provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technical 
and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano 
Playing than is possible by any other means of study. New Term begins on Wednesday, Jan. 20 
1898 (Instruction in German and English). Examination and Entrance days, Monday and Tuesday 
Jan. Mand 2%. Hours, 10toland 8to6. Prospectus descriptive of Method and Instrument (German 
or English) sent free. Personal explanations of same daily, 9 to 6. Interviews with Director bv 
specialappointment. Rerlin. Potadamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K. 








THE 


MUSICAL COURIER. 








UR. Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 








7 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 

















STERLING Hares 


High Standard of Construction. 
<S_DERBY, CONN. 





NEW YORK,—Continued. 








CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 


Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





‘Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 


Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 





EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York 





WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 28rd Street (Madison Square), New York 





LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
Sopeane. 
Pupil of lle-Sedie. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio : 605 Carnegie Hall, Nee York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 344 Gramercy Park. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York. 
SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 


Baritone 
Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Studio: 120 West 97th street, New York. 














NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Ww. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 
Thorough instruction given in Piano, Violin and 
other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- 
position. Harmony in class free to pupils. 





Concerts and Musicales. Voice Devel 
Address 158 West 54th Street, New York. 





EMIL RHODE, 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, COMPOSER. 
Instruction—Piano and Harmony. 
Studio, 107 East Eighty-fifth street, New York. 


TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Brooklyn Studios : 
Sackett Street, 392 McDonough Street, 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin 


EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
188 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
f the Théatre des I 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East 59th Street, New Vork 


WOMAN’S STRING 


ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK, 
Carl V. Lachmund, Conductor (Thirty-five pro- 
fessional members). Concerts, Festivals, &c. 

182 West 85th Street, New York. 














Addresses of 


Musicians, 

Musical Organizations, 
Music Clubs, 

Musical Societies, 
Singing Societies, 
Bands and Orchestras, 


Music Managers, etc. 


Can be secured at rates. Apply N. 
O. P., Bureau of Information, THe 


Courier, New York. 





Boston. 


London, England. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 











Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 

Harmony, Pe sje gat Composition. 

Pierce Building, Boston. 

Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue. Boston 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Harpist. 





7 Park 
Dandelin School of Music, 
Boston. 
FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
Special Summer Session 1898. 
Send for Circulars. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 








ELIOT HUBBARD, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Con Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Director 
855 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 


Vocal Instruction. 
42 Main Street. WORCESTER, Mass 











Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
4. ice, MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
or ity. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 


Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street. Springfield, Mass. 





MISS MARY H. MANSFIELD, 
SOPRANO, 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Musicales. 
Address: Thomas & Fellows, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Mr. AND Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Instruction. 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 


ing. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street, New York 








FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty, 
Address 30 East 224 Street. New York. 





MODERN SCENERY 
Constructed and Painted. 


MECHANICAL EFFECTS AND PROPERTIES. 
FOLDING SCENERY to pack in wardrobe trunks. 
SCENERY TO RENT (small or large) for 
Renefits and Trial Trips 
TABLEAU MATERIAL—Backings, Maskings and 
Frames for Tableau Vivants for hire. 

W. SE 


LAPAYETTE AVEY, 
Tel.; No. 753 Harlem, Station R.,. NEW YORK, 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Fyecn and Menseusy a. . PADEREWSK1. 
or prospectus a to the retary, 
PP Elgin Avenue Londen, w. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Atsthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, 8S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 


Established by the Corporation of Londoa, 1880. 

—~ \ es of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, Accompan ing. Sight Singing, 
Sight Readin destrementall, oral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
ay} +p £4 64 term 

1 1s. . 148. - per 
of twelve weeks 


e " 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 











The Berta Grosse-Thomason School for Piane. 
Studios, Brooklyn : 
300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Grosse-Thomason was educated by 


and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak, 
Berlin. 


‘FLORENCE. i 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Aotreint 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedic 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York 





SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street, New York 
Organ, Theory Lessons. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
22 East 17th Street, New York 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
__ Stamford, Conn. 
HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 93d St., or Steinway Hall 
New York City. 


MARTINUS VAN GELDER’S 
VIOLIN VIBRATOR (Patented) 
greatly improves the tone, eveness, carrying 
power, resonance, &c.,of any old or new instru- 
ment. Highly indorsed and in use by leading 
artists. Weight of vibrator,1 ounce. For further 
particulars apply to E. J. ALBERT, 124 South 9th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Violin Maker and Re- 
airer. Autograph testimonials from Joachim, 

ilhelmi, Petri, Brodsky, &c. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 

















CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


WolLrFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bec D 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Prinet for Music Teachers. 
apply for Catalogues. 
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BERLIN OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, May 7, 1898. { 


Zicuy's Opera ‘“* ALAR. 


Tue Music Exnuisition—Count 





ROM present appearances it would seem as if Richard | 


Wagner after all is to be the first composer whose 
memory will be honored in Berlin by the erection of a 
statue or monument. Surely the fund for the long planned 
and still longer spoken of triple monument of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven is so slowly increasing that, if 
wonders in the shape of a governmental or city contribu- 
tion will not be done, the newly created subscription to the 
fund for the erection of a monument to Richard Wagner 
will quickly outstrip its classical rival. 

In behalf of the Wagner monument a number of rich 
people and some fashionable folks from the Thiergarten 
quarter of the German capital have been interested, and 
they have been bled pretty freely, so that a formidable 
nucleus for the fund is already in existence. To increase 
thesame a music exhibition has been planned and executed, 
and the Emperor’s sister, Hereditary Princess Charlotte 
of Saxe-Meiningen, has been chosen protectoress of the 
undertaking. She is quite a Wagnerite the Princess, and 
her husband, Prince Bernhard, is a musician of no mean 
attainments. Both these august personages were present 
to-day at the opening ceremonies of the said music ex- 
hibition, which proved to be quite an imposing affair 
Miss Eva Lessmann, one of the most lovely young ladies 
of Berlin, received the Princess with a big floral offering, 
then old man Sucher conducted the performance of Wag- 
ner’s “Kaisermarsch,” played by the New Symphony Or- 
chestra, and Otto Lessmann greeted the assembly with an 
appropriate speech, in which he set forth the purposes of 
the exhibition, and closed with a Hoch to the high pro- 
tectress of the undertaking. Then an excursion through 
the exhibition—which, like all other and previous exhibi- 
tions, was not quite finished and ready on the opening day 
—was made, and finally, after the illustrious guests had 
withdrawn, a gala dinner, with lots of wine and speeches, 
united the committee and a few invited guests, mostly 
members of the press. 

As far as the exhibition itself is concerned, I doubt very 
much whether it will be much frequented by the general 
public, for first of all the Mess Palast, in which building 
it is placed is not situated very favorably or in a fashion- 
able or easily accessible quarter of the town, and secondly 
the objects exhibited are not of special attractiveness to a 
general visitor, but are of interest only to musicians and 
musical amateurs. And even they have visited the prin- 
cipal attraction of this exhibition, the royal collection of 
ancient musica] instruments, -loaned by the Government, 
in its proper quarters. It is a very complete and quite 
valuable collection, a description of which I gave in THE 
MusicaL CourIER many years ago, when the collection 
was still the personal property of-the collector, Paul de 
Witt, editor of the Leipsic Zeitschrift fur Instru- 
mentenbau. He sold it to the Prussian Government and 
immediately began a new collection, which is now one of 
the notable sights of the Athens on the Pleisse, and 
which contains some of the finest specimens of the lute- 
maker’s as well as of the old clavichord manufacturer’s 
art. 

Not the entire royal collection, but some of its most 
important and above all the historically interesting instru- 
ments are shown at this Wagner monument fund loan ex- 
hibition, in which it occupies four rooms. The most 
precious specimens exhibited are the celebrated quill 
grand piano of Bach, the traveling pianos of Mozart and 
of Frederick the Great, the most exquisitely decorated 
salon grand piano of the unfortunate Queen Marie 
Antoinette, the two hammer grand pianos of Carl Maria 
von Weber and of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy and a 
number of instruments owned by lesser musical lights. 
The traveling piano and some other relics of Meyerbeer, 
donated to the royal collection by the heirs of that com- 
poser, are of interest. Special admiration is elicited by 
the beautiful and wonderfully well-preserved Renaissance 
grand piano of Viti de Trasuntinis, which was built in 
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1562, and which thus is one of the oldest of pianos in 
existence. Its peculiar, rich sound satisfies even a spoiled 
modern musical ear. 

Then there are specimens of the old instruments long 
since out of use and the name and species of which are 
better known to musical historians:than to musicians, 
such as Rankett and Pommer, Dulcimer, or rather Dol- 
cian and Schalmei, Zink and Krummbhorn; they all are 
worthily represented. Also musical instruments which are 
considered antiquated nowadays, but which were em- 
ployed by Bach, Handel and Mozart in some of their 
immortal works, such oboe d’amore, viole d'amour 
and viola de gamba are largely in view. Of special in- 
terest to Americans is a specimen of the glass harmonica 
invented by Benjamin Franklin, and from which can be 
produced voluptuous sounds. For the best recommenda- 
tion for all of these specimens of former generations’ 
musical activity is the fact that they are all in playable 
condition, and that therefore one can admire them with 


as 


the ear as well as with the eye. 
the custodian and arranger of this most noteworthy col- 
lection, keeps all his pets in the best of order, and knows 
how to play upon them 

In the fourth room occupied by the royal collection, the 
one which contains the wind instruments, the German 
Edison Phonographic Company has also opened up quar- 
ters with an apparatus for graphophonic takings. It 


the intention to take 100 specimens, to be incorporated | 
The voices of all the renowned | 


into the Royal Museum. 
people of Berlin are thus to be transmitted to posterity 
The hereditary Princess of Meiningen was the first to speak 
into the apparatus 
a lasting proof of its wonderful and classical ensemble 
playing. 

The most important collection of musical manuscripts 
and autographs of musicians exhibited is that of 
Nicolaus Manskopf, Frankfort-on-the-Main. It 
well known as one of the most valuable and most com- 
What time, patience, ef- 


of is 


plete collections existing to-day. 


| fort and money the man must have spent in getting to- 
gether this musico-historic material which fills three large | 





rooms! 
in this collection is an hitherto unpublished poem, “To 
the German Army Before Paris,” by Richard Wagner, 
which he wrote in January, 1871, and which reads as fol- 


lows: 


Was jchweigt es dod im deutiden Didhterwald? 
Perfang , Hurrah, Germania* fich fo bald? 
Sehlief bei der Liedertafel —- Wacht am Rhein 
berubigt fanft ,lieb Baterland* jdon ein ? 

Die deutidhe Wacht, 
ba ftebt fie nun in Franfreichs eitlem Herzen; 
von Sdladt ju Schlacdht 
vergieht iby Blut fie unter heiken Schmeryjen ; 
mit ftiller Wucht 
in frommer 3ucht 
vollbringt fie nie geahnte Thaten, 
gu grok fiir euch, nur ihren Sinn gu rathen. 


Das eitle Wort, das wufte freilich Rath, 

ba im Geleis e8 fich gemiithlic) trat: 

der Deuticden Lieder- Klang und Singe-Sang, 

man wabnte, felbft Frangojen macht er bang. 
Du treues Heer, 

haft dbu’s mit deinen Siegen nun verbroden, 
dak jest nurmehr 

in Rammerreden wird von dir gefproden ? 
Das hohe Lied 
bem Siege — fFried’ 

jest fingen angftlid) Diplomaten 

vereint mit drgerlidjen Demofraten. 


Bu viel des Sieg’s! Méagt ihr bejcheid’ner fein: 
begniigt euch friedlich mit ber Weeht am Rhein! 
Laft uns Paris, wo fich’s fo hiibjc&h verichwirt, 
und feid gufrieden mit ber Schlacdht bei Worth! 

Doh unbethirt 
in ernftem Schweigen fdlagft du deine Schlachten: 
was unerbort, 
das gu gewinnen ift bein mannlich Trachten. 
Dein eig’nes Lied 
in Krieg und Fried’ 
wirft du, mein berrlich Vol, dix finden, 
mig’ dDrob aud) mancher Dichterruhm verjdwinden. 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


Prof. Dr. Oscar Fleischer, 


is | 


The Joachim Quartet will also give | 


Herr | 


One of the most interesting specimens contained | 


| The 





Das Lied, biict ich auf deine Thaten bin, 
aus ihrem Werthe abn’ ic feinen Sinn, 
faft fling:’s wie: , Muth geigt auch der Mamelud,* 
dem folgt: ,Geborjam ift des Chriften Schmud.* — 
&8 ruft der Herr: 
und ibn verfteht ein ganges Volt nm Waffen, 
dem Rubhmgeplarr’ 
des Nebermuths ein Ende da gu fchaffen. 
&8 rafft un Krampf 
gu wildem Rampf 
fich auf des eitlen Wahn’s Befenner : 
der Welt doc giichtet Deutidland nur nod Vidnner. 


Drum follein Deut} der aud nur Kaijer fein; 

im welfdjen Vande folltet ihr ihn weth’n: 

der treuen Wiuth’s jein Werbeamt erfillt, 

dem fei nun feiner Thaten Werth enthiillt. 
Die uns geraubt 

die wiirdevollfte aller Erdefronen, 
auf jeinem Haupt ~ 

foll fie Der Treue heil’ge Thaten Lohnen. 
So beiht das Lied 
vom Siege, fried’, 

von deuticen Heeres That gedichtet, 

der Kaijer nabt; in Frieden fei geridtet! 


I'll’ wager dollars to doughnuts that it will puzzle a 
poem into English, 


tie 


good linguist to turn this Wagner 
and its highfallutin verbosity is probably the reason why 
the poem was discarded or rather disregarded by Wagner 
himself, for it is not to be found or even mentioned (as 
the complete edition of his 


far as I can remember) in 
published writings 
Of the modern musical instruments exhibited at the 


Mess Palast I mention with pleasure and pride some par- 


fine of American organs, made by 


manu- 


ticularly 
Mason & 
facturers. 


specimens 


Hamlin, the world-renowned Boston 


* * © 


The Royal Opera House intendancy is making up for 
lost time. During the recent conductor's crisis we have 
had but few of the promised novelties; in fact, during the 
year of 1897 only four new operas were brought out— 
“Enoch Arden,” by Victor Hausmann; “Haschisch,” by 
Oscar von Chelius; Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” and Spinelli’s 
“A Basso Porto.” Incidentally it may be interesting to 
note that of all the operas produced in 1897 Lortzing’s 
weakest work, “Undine,” proved the most popular one. 
It was given no less than fifty times, probably because its 
like mise-en-scéne at the Royal Opera House 
exercised an unusual attraction. Next in favor stood 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel,” which was given 
nineteen times, while ‘““Tannhauser” and “Mignon” follow 
A peculiar mix- 


fairy-tale 


next, each with eighteen performances. 
Of the classical repertory Mozart operas were 
“Fidelio” had five 
performances, and Weber represented by “Freischiitz” 
and “Oberon” filled the house bill on nine evenings of the 
entire year of 1897. 

The year of our Lord 1898 will show a very different 
aspect of statistics, especially in the matter of novelties. 
Scarcely have we survived the not very exciting premiére 
of Bungert’s Return,” another new 
work is brought out in the presence of the composer. It 
is Count Géza Zichy’s “romantic” opera “Alar,” which on 
last Tuesday night was given here for the first time with 
fair, not overwhelming, but still undisputed success 
work was first given at Budapest at the Hungarian 
National Opera House, of which famous institute at one 
time Count Zichy was the royal intendant. It there met 
with so pronounced a success that it was given no less 
than twenty-five “Alar” appeared at the 
Carlsruhe Court Opera, where, under Felix Morttl’s direc- 
tion, it with The Berlin 
premiére which Dr. Muck conducted was attended by the 
Emperor, upon whose it 
stated, the opera of the Hungarian nobleman was pro- 
duced here. His very 
pleased with the 
and while he requested Count Hochberg to express his 
satisfaction and give his thanks for the excellent repre- 
sentation to all parties concerned in the cast, he invited 
Count Géza Zichy into the royal box after the close of the 
opera, and there made to the composer some very flatter- 
ing remarks. The first-nighters at the Royal Opera House 
were perhaps not quite as enthusiastic as was His Majesty, 
but they called the composer before the curtain some two 
or three times after each of the three acts and applauded a 
little even after the Vorspiel, which means the musico- 
dramatic introduction, for the work has no purely orches- 
tral overture. 

To me personally “Alar” 


ture this. 


given twenty-six times, Beethoven's 


“Odysseus’ when 


a 


times next 


was also received approval 


specially expressed desire, is 
Majesty indeed appeared to be 
performance as well as with the work, 


was a very pleasant disap 


speaking, I have not a 


They are usually amateurs 


pointment, for, generally very 
high idea of titled composers 
of a nondescript sort, who, by means of their position 
and influence, succeed in having their works brought out 


Of Count Zichy the word amateur can only be used in 


| the most complimentary way, in so far as he has always 


placed his very eminent abilities as pianist at the service 
counted 
left 
having lost his right arm early in youth, and consequently 
he could appear as a pianist merely as a specialty. In his 
Whoever 


of charity, and hence cannot strictly be as a 


“professional.” Moreover, he has only his hand, 


way, however, he is little short of wonderful 
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J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VocaAL Stupi0, 


Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 
Cui aco, ILL. 








MAX BENDIX, 
VIOLINIS1, 
801 Steinway Hall, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Mme. JOHANNA HESS-BURR, 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


College Building, 202 Michigan Boulerard, 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 
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and certain. 
produced wonderful results, are exclusively — Send for 
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has heard that Hungarian magnate perform the Schubert 
“Erlking” with his left hand only will have no doubt 
that if fate had not deprived him of his right hand Count 
Zichy would have become one of the very greatest of 
pianists that ever lived. 


But also as a musician the Count has had a training, 


and possesses a cultivated talent which places him above 
the suspicion of being an amateur of the sort who have 
their works composed for them. The very weaknesses ap- 
parent in the score of this his first opera, especially the 
frequently apparent lack of polyphonic writing and the 
comparative failures in several places where attempts of 
the sort are made, prove conclusively that the opera is the 
real work of the composer. Much better and quite char- 
acteristic is his orchestration, which, however, shows the 
strong influence of Richard Wagner. Who could or 
would escape it nowadays? More strongly felt it is also 
in the formation and use of the few themes that could be 
construed as being Leitmotive in the Wagnerian sense of 
the term, such as the descending diminished fifth in the 
brass, which is boldly cribbed from “Fafner” and the 
“Erda” slumber harmonies, which the Count does not 
take the trouble to alter or disguise in the slightest man- 
ner. A few more Wagnerian reminiscences might be 
cited, but these are the most striking and the boldest. 
Otherwise “Alar” has nothing Wagnerian, either from a 
dramatic or from a musical point of view, and of this 
fact nobody seems to be better aware than the composer 
himself; hence the reactionary designation of his work 
as a romantic opera. “Alar” really is no music drama; 
it is, in spite of its Wagnerian harmonies and orchestra- 
tion, an opera of the old type in closed forms, with even 
a sextet of the “Lucia” order (but not of its exquisite 
beauty or fine part writing), and with some ensembles of 
the Meyerbeerian school, while the Wagnerian weaving of 
the Leitmotive is not extant, or only occasionally at- 
tempted in the orchestra. 

Still less Wagnerian than the music is the text to 
“Alar.” The libretto deals with a very complicated story 
which the Count himself has versified in Hungarian. The 





in New York City last June. 
enthusiasm. He has 
American pianist. 


poetry may be very beautiful in the original; this I cannot 
say, for all the Hungarian I know is ‘““Gulash,” “Hunyady 
Janos,” “O’t Forint” and “Eljen,”’ but the German 
version by Victor Leon, which was sung at the Royal 
Opera House and is printed in the piano score, is neither 
beautiful nor poetic. Moreover, the personages which 
Count Zichy introduces have very little of lifelikeness 
and their actions lack logic as well as vraisemblance; 
hence they are unable to arrest our attention or to seri- 
ously interest us, and the whole plot seems more like a 
dramatized dime novel than like an action that could ever 
have happened, or could well be imagined to have hap- 
pened. I forbear from an attempt at describing the stage 
proceedings, because they are just as complicated as they 
are illogical, but I must mention the skillful way in which 
the ballet is introduced into so serious a subject. A witch 
named Rumi who plays an extensive, bold, but not very 
| comprehensible part in the plot, gives Alar a potion, and 
| he dreams the three scenes of the ballet. This hallct 
| contains actually the best and most piquant music in the 
entire opera, and as, moreover, it is staged in an abso 
lutely matchless and beyond all description beautiful 
style this portion of the work alone suffices to prove an 
| attraction for the public. Stage Manager Tetzlaff and 
Decorative Chief Director Brandt have done in this triple 
changing fairy scene the best and most tasteful piece ol 
stage display I ever saw. In the middle section of this 


tions of the following imaginary beings: Cupidity (Frau 


Globig), Kiss (Frau Gradl), Witticism (Miss Pohi), 
Ecstasy (Miss Reinisch), and Voluptuousness (Miss 
Cortese). They sang their short characteristic phrases in 





first-rate style, and they looked—volumes. If THe Rac- 
ONTEUR had been here he would have jumped from the 
Fremdenloge upon the stage. In looks also Fri. Dell 
’Erra, as the Queen of Flowers, and Frl. Urbanska, as the 
Queen of Nymphs, the latter in one of the most exquisite 
| pale green costumes you can imagine, were indescrib- 
ably attractive, and forced the baldheads to the strongest 
twist their opera glasses would yield. 


dream divertissements the hero also sees the impersona- | 
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een acknowled 
Mr. Sherwood wi 
(N. Y.) Assembly from July 11 to August 13. 


fit ton. by critics, the public and musicians to be the greatest 
teach and give recitals as usual at the Chautauqua 


1 
| 


But what has a music critic to do with the description 
of looks? Let me return to the singers. First of all 
Sommer was vocally very good in the title part, and his- 
trionically he was much better than he ever behaved him- 
self heretofore. Even tenors are occasionally capable of 
improvement, and I state with pleasure that Kurt Sommer 
seems steadily to be gaining in action. 

The next important role is that of Elisabeth Dragfalvi, 
a sort of “Tannhauser” Elisabeth, whom Miss Hiedler 
represented and sang as well as she does the Wagnerian 
heroine. Frau Goetze assumed the very peculiar part of 
Rumi, a mixture of Azucena and Kundry and one of the 
queerest stage personages I ever encountered. Our great 
contralto did it justice in every respect, and this is saying 
a great deal. Praise must be bestowed also upon Miss 
Egli as Ilona Tocmocsi and Miss Rothauser as her 
brother Beli Tocmocsi, who dies in the Vorspiel. Why 
does he die so slowly’and why is this male part written 
for a soprano? I thought modern opera had done away 
once and for all time with this heritage of the times of 
the artistically made tenors. Less excellent and generally 
satisfactory than the female representatives were the male 
ones, at least in the minor roles. Moedlinger was not in 
good voice; Stammer’s voice also wobbled conspicuously, 
and Herr Bachmann acted and sang more like a young 
warrior than like a scribe, whom he was meant to repre- 
sent. 

Chorus and orchestra and the whole performance as far 
as ensemble is concerned were beyond cavil, and this was 
due to the ever calm, but equally conscientious, sure and 
circumspect guidance of Dr. Muck. 


*_ * * 


A Nibelungen Ring cycle performance, with only mem- 
bers of the house personnel in the cast, is announced at 
the Royal Opera House. May 16, “Rheingold”; May 17, 
“Die ‘Walkiire”; May 19, “Siegfried,” and May 21, “Die 
Gétterdammerung.” Ernst Kraus will be the Siegfried, 
Frau Sucher Briinnhilde. Fri. Hiedler will sing for the 
first time Sieglinde, Sommer for the first time Loge and 
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SPIERING: QUARTET. 


| cessor of Anton Seidl at Bremen, and Richard Fried, late 


Bachmann for the first time Wotan. The cycle will be 


conducted by Dr. Muck. 


* * *& 


The summer season at the New Royal Opera House 
(formerly Kroll’s) will be opened with a newly studicd 
performance of Auber’s “Massaniello” (‘‘La Muetto de 
Portici”). The first novelty of the season will be jo- 
hannes Doebber’s opera “Die Grille” (“The Cricket”). 
Lassalle is to appear at Kroll’s in the part of Don 
Giovanni and of Escamillo. It is also given out that 
Madame Sembrich and her Italian company, with which 
she is just now “guesting”’ in Vienna, will be heard at the 
New Royal Opera House in the course of the summer. 

* * * 

In Breslau, night before last, “Tristan and Isolde” was 

given, with Madame Litvinne in the female title part. 





The artist, whom you all know, but who is as yet a stranger | 


in Germany, is favorably criticised, especially her modera- 
tion in acting and her not very strong, but well trained, 
dramatic soprano voice. In appearance she is described 
as resembling the now notorious Princess Chimay. Wal- 
noefer was the Tristan. 

* * . 

The date for the next Tonkuenstler gathering at May- 
ence has again been changed, and it is now given out that 
the meeting is to take place on the days from June 26 
to 29. 

¢ ¢ 

Possart’s newly mounted version of Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute,” with which he took Munich by storm, is described 
as a triumph of mise-en-scéne. He makes »f the upera 
what is technically called in German an Austattungsstiick, 
or what we would term in the United States a “Black 


Crook” show. “Mozart without this toilet would have 


of the Damrosch Opera Company. May they live and 


conduct long! 
+ ” . 

Among the callers at the Berlin office of THE Musica! 
CourRIeER durig the past few days were Miss Marguerite 
Melville, the little American composer-pianist; Con- 
certmeister Gruenberg and his talented pupil, the 
thirteen-year-old violinist, Lottie Stubenrauch, whom you 
heard in the United States last season; Prof. Reinhold 
Becker, the Dresden composer; Miss Marie de Rohan, 
and Prof. Franz Rummel, the 


sm A 


the American 
eminent pianist. 


soprano, 


MAY 14, 1898. 

As ‘in years gone by I append at the close of the season 
a list of the concerts arranged here by the Concert Direc- 
tion of Hermann Wolff. Its activity comprises by far the 
greatest portion of all the concert arrangements made in 
Lerlin, and during the past musical season of 1897-8 no 
less than 35: local musical affairs were launched under 
Wolff's auspices. Of these 173 took place in Bechstein 
Hall, ninety-nine at the Singakademie, fifty-six in the Phil- 
harmonie, five’in the Architects’ Building, five in the Em 


| peror William Memorial Church, four in the Aula of the 


been preferable,” says the Munich correspondent of the | 


Berlin Courier. 

- an * 

-A Scandinavian Music Festival “in grand style” will be 
held at Bergen this summer during the days of from 
June 27 to July 3. Three big concerts will be given, 
each of which will be once repeated. Only works cif 
Scandinavian composers will be performed. 
chestral and solo compositions by Svendsen, Grieg, Jo- 


| only five of which were given with orchestra 


Falk Gymnasium, three in the concert hall of the Royal 
Comedy, three in the Hotel de Rome concert hall, and one 
each in the Royal High School for Music, in the hall of the 
Society of Friends and in the Stolberg Palace. In no less 
than seventy-five of these concerts the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra assisted. 

Of the entire number of concerts seventy-eight were de- 
voted to the piano, among which were twelve with orches- 
tra; twenty-seven violinists’ concerts, eleven of which were 
given with orchestra; four concerts of violoncellists, three 
of which were with orchestra; 113 were vocalists’ concerts, 
Iwo con- 


| certs were given by conductors who wanted to introduce 


themselves to the public as such, and four concerts were 


given by composers with new works of their own. Four 


| concerts were given by the Meiningen Court Orchestra 


Choral, cr- | 


hann Selmer, Sinding, Ole Olsen and other less well- | 


known authors will, together with some piano pieces and 
lieder, complete the programs. The composers will con- 
duct and perform their works in person. The orchestra 
of seventy-two will be that of the Concertgebouw of Am- 
sterdam. The Bergen chorus numbers 400, and is said to 
be a very good one. 

+ ad > 

Sarasate sends me the programs of four chamber music 

soirées which he intends to give in Paris at the Salle Erard 
on May 14, 17, 21 and 24. For particulars please watch 
the columns of Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas. 

** * 


Director Morwitz will open his summer opera at the 
Theater des Westens on June 5. He sends me a complete 
list of his personnel, but as the names are not familiar to 
you I refrain from printing them and leave all further 
comment until it is time to write about the performances. 

* * + 

Still further in advance is the list of conductors whom 
Director Max Hofpauer has succeeded in securing for his 
new undertaking, a second winter opera to be given at 
the Theater des Westens during the 1898-99 musical sea- 


son. His kapellmeisters are Julius Ruthardt, the suc- 


| chamber music. 


' strong attraction. 


under General Musikdirector Steinbach’s conductorship, 
To this must be added the usual subscription concerts, ten 
Philharmonic concerts under Nikisch’s direction, four 
Stern Singing Society and three Philharmonic Chorus 
concerts. One orchestral concert with organ was given 
by Clarence Eddy; twenty-four evenings were devoted to 
The Berlin conservatories gave sixteen 
pupils’ concerts; twenty-one evenings were devoted to re- 
citations and seven charity concerts took place during the 
Among the foreigners who took part in these 
the following nations were represented: Eleven 
concerts were given by artists of French nationality, nine 
English, eight American, five Hungarian, four each Hol- 
landish, Russian, Portuguese and Danish; one each Swed- 
ish and Spanish. 

Of world-renowned artists who appeared in Berlin dur- 
ing the past season I mention Eugen d’Albert, Ferrucio 
Busoni, Teresa Carreno, Josef Hofmann, Clotilde Klee- 
berg, Vladimir de Pachmann, Conrad Ansorge, Frederic 
Lamond, Edouard Risler, Josef Joachim, Sarasate, Willy 
Burmester, Petschnikoff, Arrigo Serato, Marcella Sem- 
brich, Lilli Lehmann, Karl Scheidemantel, Eugen Gura 
and Frau Amalia Joachim. 

* * * 


season. 
concerts 


As I predicted, the Berlin Musical Exhibition for the 
benefit of the Wagner monument fund does not prove a 
Despite the great array of big names 


| through the insufficiency of what is offered. 


PERMANENT ADDRESS: 


Studebaker Music Hall, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 


and considerable free advertising and lots of puffs in the 
| papers the public takes little or no notice of the affair. | 
| was about the only visitor in the entire Mess Palast last 
Ihursday, and a like experience had Eugenio di Pirani, 
who writes to his paper as follows: “When I visited the 
Music Exhibition, so pompously opened a week ago, | 
was astonished to find nobody there but the officials. | 
asked them whether the absence of the public was an acci- 
dental one, but I received the answer that such was not 
the case, and that the general public all along ‘shone 
through absence.’ The inspection | thereupon undertook 
taught me that this failure to attend is not caused through 
lack of artistic interest on the part of the public, but simply 
The inappro- 
priate place selected for the localities, the lack of organ 
ization, the unskillful grouping as well as the paucity oi 
the objects exhibited, show a naiveté in the government of 
the undertaking which is doubly astonishing in view of the 
fact that so many fine general and especially musical ex- 


hibitions have taken place of late. The only thing that is 


really worth seeing is the royal collection of old instru 


ments, and that can be seen by everybody much more 
completely and more systematically arranged in the old 
Bau Akademy on the Schinkelplatz. There remains there- 
fore only one other ‘clou,’ the autograph and picture col- 
lection of Nicolaus Manskopi, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
which in somewhat enlarged scope represents about the 
same affair as the private collection of most every musi- 
cian or amateur. This he can show in his salon, where it 
will prove entertaining and interesting, but it does not 
suffice ior a public musical exhibition. In it can be found 
also very doubtful rarities, such as everybody can secure 
without great difficulty. Oi what value for a public ex 
hibition, for instance, the pictures de RKeszké, a 
singer who appears in London now daily; of Staniord, a 
pretty unimportant living English composer; of Ada 
Adiny, an equally unimportant vocalist; of Widor, Perne, 
Mile. Chaminade and others?” 

And again the ditterent groups show gaping holes and 
are oi a desolate incompleteness. In group II1., undei 
lrade and Musical Press,’ 1 missed the most eminent oi 
musical papers. Under “Literature of the Present Day” 
not a single music publisher oi importance, such as Bote 
& Bock, Timrock, Schlesinger, Fuerstner (to name only 
the Berlin firms), is represented. In group IIL., “Music 
Teaching,” we find under “statutes of organization, 
tistics and yearly reports of music schools and conserva- 
simply and solely the statutes and teaching works 
Taken for granted that such 


are ol 


Sta 


tories,” 
of one single conservatory. 
an exhibition has any purpose at all, where then is the 
Royal High School for Music, the other great Govern 
ment musical institutes of Germany, the Berlin conserva- 
tories of Stern, Eichelberg and others? 

In group IV., “Musical Instruments,” outside of Gro 
trian, Helfrich & Schulz, of Braunschwig, and Schied- 
meyer, of Stuttgart, no piano factory of importance is 
represented. Neither Steinway & Sons, nor Bechstein, 
nor Bluethner, nor Ibach, nor Duysen, nor any of the 
many other well-known manufacturers have exhibited. 

Among the objects exhibited 1 found two programs of 
concerts conducted by Weingartner at Paris a few weeks 
ago. Are these rarities? And, if this be the case, where 
are the programs of the concerts likewise conducted at 
Paris by Nikisch and Mottl, or of those conducted by Dr 
Muck at St. Petersburg and Madrid? Hermann Wolff 
could have furnished an interesting collection of this sort. 

But if we are to consider the entire undertaking, the 
| receipts (?) of which are to be devoted to a monument of 
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Richard Wagner as a homage to the great tone poet, we 
must from this viewpoint equally blame it for its incom- 
pleteness. A few letters of Richard Wagner, a few cos- 
tumes for Wagnerian figures and a few sketches of Wag- 
nerian scenery made by a stage decoration factory do 
indeed offer an insuthcient and unworthy picture of the 
poweriul activity of that master. In order to reach an 
even approximate completeness one should have conferred 
with personages that have been in close relation with 
Wagner, above all with the Wagner family. If this was 
not possible, the Wagner exhibition should rather have re- 
mained unexhibited. 

I don’t care to go into further details, but will sum up 
my opinion in this one sentence: “I consider this under- 
taking an absolute failure, a failure in an artistic respect as 
well as in a financial one.” 

oe 


At the Royal Opera House I witnessed part of a perform- 
ance of “Der Freischitz,” in which the returned tenor 
Ernst Kraus sang Max and Miss Kafital, of Bremen, made 
her “guesting” début as Aennchen. The poor thing was 
frightened out of her wits and consequently could not do 
herself justice. Her voice wobbled as much as I| did dur- 
ing my first lessons on that dangerous new unmusical 
instrument, the bicycle, and 1 am sure Miss Kaftal feels 
as unsafe on the boards as I did on the wheel. I feel 
pity, therefore, for her and don’t care to be too hard on the 
little girl, whose voice does not show any too much 
benefit derived from the training she is said to have re- 
ceived from Pauline Lucca 

Ernst Kraus is vocally by no means an ideal Max. 
The part is too high for him, and besides he screams a 
good deal more than he sings. Careful shading and above 
all piano singing seems to be an unknown quantity with 
him. Moreover, the trip to the United States and the 
work he has done under Damrosch have affected his voice, 
which, except in the trio, sounded worn out and tired. 
After the trio the two “guests” appeared before the cur- 
tain upon slight provocation, as the applause really was 
meant as much for “the party of the third part,’ Miss 
Hiedler, of the home personnel, whose Agatha is an 
absolutely ideai stage impersonation, vocally, in looks and 
histrionically. 

« * * 

Last week’s student recital of Stern’s Conservatory in 
Saal Bechstein furnished another proof of the excellent 
work done by that enterprising institution. Both as re- 
gards execution and promise the most important number 
on the program was Mrs. Hannah Butler’s singing of 
the “Bel Raggio” aria from “Semiramide.” Mrs. Butler, 
who is from Omaha, has made decided progress under 
Frau Professor Nicklass-Kempner, and uses with much 
effect several of her teacher’s pet nuances. Her voice has 
grown in volume and range. Of the remaining numbers 
I liked best Paul Rex’s piano playing and young Na- 
trowsky’s fiddling. The latter little chap has tempera- 
ment in abundance and technic to match. 

In June occur the commencement concerts of Stern’s 
Conservatory, at one of which James Liebling, who has 
put in a winter of monumental study, will play, with or- 
chestra, the Lindner Concerto for violoncello. 

* * * 


Paderewski up to last week was announced as soloist 
for the forthcoming Netherrhenish Music Festival, at 
which he was to have performed the Chopin F minor 
Concerto and his own Polish Fantasia. The latest in- 
formation, however, is to the effect that Paderewski is 
unable to fulfill his engagement, and that his place will 
be taken by Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler.* 

* * * 

Day before yesterday, on the 12th inst., there died at 
Leipsic, after an acute illness, the well-known composer 
and musical litterateur Prof. Bernhard Vogel. Even on 
his deathbed, during the five weeks of intense suffering, he 
still wrote musical articles for the Leipsic Neueste Nach- 
richten and for the Zeitschrift fur Musik, of both of which 
papers he was for many years the much esteemed music 
critic. He was born at Plauen in 1847, studied law and 
philosophy at the Leipsic University, and finally became 
a student of music under the tuition of R. Volkmann. 


* This was announced in last week's MUSICAL COURIER. 


He composed sacred songs, piano pieces and male chorus 
works. Important as far as contents as well as style are 
concerned are his monographies over “Robert Schu- 
mann’s piano tone poetry,” a guide through all of that 
master’s compositions, to which is added a biographical 
sketch of Schumann; furthermore his Franz Liszt, Anton 
Rubinstein, Hans von Biilow, Johannes Brahms, Robert 
Volkmann and other monographies. The depth of his 
knowledge, the purity of his character, his kindness and 
amiability will not be forgotten by thosé who had the 
privilege of a personal acquaintance with Bernhard Vogel. 
May he rest in peace! 
i 

I was not much amiss when I predicted that the news 
of Felix Mottl’s engagement as successor to Richard 
Strauss in Munich needed verification. Now it is given 
out that the Grand UVuke of Baden reiuses to accept 
Mottl’s proierred request of a cancellation of his Carlsruhe 
contract. Of course, Mott] remains in Carlsruhe, and he 
never wanted to do anything else! 

* * * 

The Berlin Philharmonic orchestra will undertake next 
week a short tournée of eight days, and will from June 1 
begin its regular summer concertizing at Scheveningen in 
Holiand. kor next year a concert trip to Paris and Lon- 
don under Nikisch is planned. 

*“* * 


Carl Goldmark is at present in Abbazia, where he is 
busy putting the finishing touches to his new opera en- 
titled “Briseis, the Prisoner of War.’ The libretto deals 
with the well-known episode irom Greek mythology. 

- * ~ 

Willy Sandmeyer, the pretty New York coloratura so- 
prano, has been rechristened for the stage and her 
nom de guerre will henceforth be Wilma Sandmar, which 
oi course sounds much better. I reported in a previous 
budget that this tavorite pupil of Etelka Gerster is soon to 
absolve a “guesting’”’ stagione at Weisbaden, and now I 
learn that she is definitely engaged for Uirector Max 
Hoipauer’s Berlin Theater des Westens, which new oper- 
atic undertaking will be inaugurated next fall. 

*_ * * 

Berlin has a zither club which has existed for forty 
years and which occasionally gives concerts which are by 
no means uninteresting. It is true there are no great 
compositions by the masters extant for this unjustly 
despised instrument, but quite a literature of works ar- 
ranged for a number of zithers and kindred instruments 
has been gotten up by the virtuosi themselves, and the 
first part of the program for the iestival concert of last 
Tuesday was made up exclusively of works of Beethoven 
arranged for zither. Thus “Die Ehre Gottes” proved a 
very effective and really perfect ensemble performance, in 
the reproduction of which Herr Gustav Herrmann, the 
present president of the zither club, proved himseif a worthy 
successor oi Herr Albert, who forty years ago ioundeu 
the Berlin Zither Club. 

* * * 

I mentioned above Mrs. Herbert Butler, from Omaha, 
Neb., and now I want to state that her husband, who is 
at present the star of the Hochschule, has a new violin, 
and I can heartily congratulate him on his good fortune, 
for it is a beautiful instrument. Mr. Butler played Saint- 
Saéns’ third concerto for me upon his fiddle and I must 
say that it was a real musical treat. His intonation was 
pure, his facility adequate and his tone big and sonorous. 
Mr. Butler is a phenomenal reader and will be a rare 
concertmaster for some of our American symphony 
orchestras. 

*“* * 

Together with a few choice spirits—a couple of poets, a 
few painters, one or two sculptors, and also some poor 
ordinary mortals like myseli—we managed to put a big 
cavity into a barrel of excellent 1893 Rhine wine at the 
home of Conrad Ansorge, where we celebrated the victory 
of Manila and other things last Sunday afternoon. But 
this will hardly interest you. On the other hand, I can 
report that I saw some stunningly interesting new 
Gesaenge (I cannot call them Lieder) by Ansorge, who 
is blossoming out as a first-class song composer; and I 
also read through the first two movements of a new string 
quartet of Ansorge which is going to prove a stunner. 








As an outward peculiarity, which at first glance did not 
strike me favorably, but the advantage of which I could 
not deny after | once got used to it, is the fact that An- 
sorge writes his viola part in the violin clef to be read 
one octave lower, thus doing away with alto clei. Now 
there is only needed someone who will begin to write his 
orchestral score with the transposition instruments all 
written in C, and leaving the transposing to be done 
to the copyists who write out the parts, or to the perform- 
ers who play them, and then we'll make a big step for- 
ward in facilitating the technical side of writing tor 
orchestra. Of course there will be some who'll shout “it’s 
amateurish,” and so it is, but it’s much easier, and think- 
ing about the transposition will not stop your flight of in- 
spiration, provided you are supplied with the latter im- 
portant article. 
oa: 2 

Vice-Consul Dr. Edward Breck sent me H. W. Par- 
ker’s new choral work, “Hora Novissima,” and after a 
perusal of the piano score, which I enjoyed very much, 
I took the work to Siegiried Ochs. The genial and al- 
ways sympathetic conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Chorus just brought the work of the American com- 
poser back to me and told me that it had interested him 
to an unusual degree. It is a dignified and in some places 
absolutely noble choral work, and if did not also contain 
a few weak and antiquated spots, such as the solo in A flat 
for soprano, Siegiried Ochs would unhesitatingly accept 
it for performance in Berlin. As it is, the work stands a 
fair show to be numbered among the many novelties that 
will be brought out in Berlin during the season of 
1898-9. 

s ¢ s 

Louise Nikita, the handsome dark vocalist, is in town, 
the guest of Mrs. and Miss Davidson, of New York. The 
illustrious soprano will probably undertake a short con- 
cert tournée through the German baths in conjunction 
with Moritz Mayer-Mahr, the eminent pianist. 

* * a 

Another vocalist irom whom I had a call is Mrs. Luisa 
Sobrino, who has made great headway in Germany as a 
concert singer. She has really a most beautiful soprano 
voice, and sings with taste and absolute purity of intona- 
tion. No wonder, therefore, that she is sought for con- 
cert and oratorio work, and has already several engage- 
ments for next season. Her husband, Carlos Sobrino, is 
at present in London. 

Clarence Eddy came to say good-by. He has leit Ber- 
lin for Paris, where he is to be heard in a concert of his 
own at the Trocadero, and thence he wil! go to Turin, 
where he is engaged to play three concerts upon the new 
organ at the exhibition. 

Prof. Franz Rummel also called, and in looks and 
speech betokened that he is ‘his former self again. He is 
full of praise for Dr. George W. Jacoby, of New York, 
whom he calls the world’s greatest specialist for nervous 
diseases. Rummel is still following Dr. Jacoby’s prescrip- 
tions, and the piano will not know him for the next three 
months. 

My former assistant, Leonard Liebling, also came to 
bid me good-by. He leaves for New York next Thursday 
on the Fiirst Bismarck, and his fiancée, Miss Walz, as 
well as her chaperone, Mrs. Catrow, will go on the same 
steamer. I again take occasion to recommend Leonard 
Liebling as a bright young teacher to conservatory di- 
rectors and others who may want his services as peda- 
gogue and also as accompanist. Letters to Leonard 
Liebling should be addressed in care of THz MusIcaL 
Courier, 19 Union square, New York. Now, don’t all 
write at once! One consolation in the leave-taking from 
my former young assistant was offered me in the fact that 
he brought his successor along with him, and I therefore 
have the honor and pleasure to announce as my future 
helpmate for the busy musical season of 1898-9 Herwegh 
von Ende, the talented son of Mrs. von Ende, of Chi- 
cago, IIl. O. F. 





BERLIN MUSIC NOTES. 
™ HE German Times recently published a portrait and 
biography of Miss Meta Asher, the talented young 
pianist, who has frequently been mentioned in the Berlin 
department of THe Courter. The following extracts may 
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prove of interest: “Nowadays child prodigies are so plenti- 
ful a youngster is considered extraordinarily stupid if he 
can neither recite a poem, sing a song, or play a piece 
on the piano or violin. Such precocity generally proves 
merely temporary, for most of these wonder-children 
sink to the level of the commonplace so soon as they be- 
come too old to pose further in the role of infant 
phenomena. During the last decade the field of music 
has been especially blessed with liliputian marvels. Of 
the vast band but an infinitely small proportion have 
achieved international significance—the rest wear glasses, 
play in orchestras, or teach for a shilling an hour. 

“Naturally enough the rare instances in which it has 
been given a child to develop its talent proportionately 
with its age presuppose the possession of unusual musical 
gifts. The subject of this sketch, Miss Meta Asher, was 
such an infantile miracle. * * * Miss Meta was placed 
under the kindly guidance of Professor Barth, who from 
the first displayed the greatest interest and self-sacrificing 
devotion for his young pupil. * * * She lacks nothing, 
least of all appearance, to assist her in some day occupying 
a leading position in the musical life of the far 
West. * * *” 

Mr. Nusbaum, of Chicago, IIl., a pupil of Halir, has left 
Berlin. 

Vladimir de Pachmann and his secretary, Wm. McKay, 
have gone to England, where the eminent Chopin player 
is booked for a number of recitals. 

Mrs. von Ende, the well-known Chicago composer and 
writer on musical topics, has completed four songs for 
soprano, which a prominent Berlin music house thinks 
of publishing. 

Miss Ella Free, of Davenport, Ia., has been making 
splendid progress under her new instructor, Prof. Dr. 
Jedliczka. Miss Free should easily carry off first musical 
honors in her native State next season. 

Walter E. Balfour. of Chicago, IIll., is one of Frau 
Prof. Nicklass-Kempner’s most promising pupils. I- 
ready the possessor of a rarely sympathetic baritone voice 
even before he placed himself under the famous teacher's 
direction, he has now developed into a vocal artist who 
can hold his own with the very best of our younger 
school of singers. 

Marcel Herwegh, the Parisian violinist who recently 
gave a concert in Berlin, has been approached by an 
American manager regarding a possible fall tour through 
the States. M. Herwegh will probably accept. 

Edw. F. Schneider has changed his intention of leaving 
Berlin. He will remain another year. (I, who know Mr. 
Schneider well, can assert positively that the outbreak of 
war in the United States is in no way connected with this 
charge of plan.) 

Harry Samuels, of San Francisco, who has been study- 
ing with Joachim for four years. left Berlin for Brussels, 
where he will “finish” under Thomson. “Sam,” as he 
was popularly known, constituted one of the leading fig- 
ures in the student life of Berlin. A Bohemian by inclina- 
tion and practice, he never made an enemy and never lost 
a friend. “Sam” was unique; Berlin seems not the same 
without him. 

Adolph Loeb, of Cincinnati, a pupil of Markee at the 
Hochschule, is making regular and rapid progress on the 
violin. He has just finished a thorough study of the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto 

Mr. Grebe, of Philadelphia, a pupil of Raif, thinks of 
going home this summer. He is an accomplished musi- 
cian of culture and versatility, for he also plays organ and 
violoncello. 

Miss Alice Watson, of New York, formerly a pupil of 
Delle Sedie, in Paris, has come to Berlin in order to finish 
her studies with Professor Blume. 

Heven Lunn, of Holyoke, Mass., is making noteworthy 
progress on the piano. I recently heard him play some 
Chopin, and was especially struck with his impressive 
earnestness and full, rich tone. Mr. Lunn seems to be 
treading the correct musical path, and will doubtless reach 
his goal, for he is one of the hardest workers in Berlin. 

Louis Schwebel, from Cincinnati, pupil of De Pach- 
mann, is about to return to the United States. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Music in Rome. 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE | 

119 Via Frattina, ' 

ROME, Italy, May 10, 1898. ) 
HE musical season here is practically over with this 
month, but as if to make the most of the time, the last 
few weeks have been fairly filled with concerts, &c., and 
should a list of them all be made we should find that 
Rome would not suffer in comparison with most other 
capitals as far as the number of her musical entertain- 
ments is concerned, though she might suffer more in a 
like comparison of quality. As it is, I shall confine my- 
self to a passing mention of the more important events oi 

the past month. 

Mancinelli’s new work “Ero e Leandro,” 
the rather unfortunate grand opera season at the 
tina to a close just before Easter, was a great success, and 
though the public was surprised and annoyed at its being 
allotted only three performances, it did much to calm 
and propitiate the open discontent which was being shown 
on account of the weak representations of other works 


which brought 
Argen 


during the season. 
Of the relative faults and merits of the new opera I will 


cannot be placed on the same plane of importance as 
Puccini’s ““La Bohéme,” 
score which merits attention. For the 
suffice to say that it met with far more than the 
d’estime” which has been the lot of several much vaunted 
works of late, not only in Italy, but in other countries 
and this success was due in no small measure to the fine 


present it will 


“succes 


ducted orchestra 

The parts, which are few in number, were distributed as 
follows: Ero, Adelina Sthele; Leandro, Edoardo Garbin 
Ariofarne, Vittorio Arimondi; Muse of Poetry, 
Aranda 

Mancinelli himself conducted, and on his appearance at 
the director’s desk was received with a grand ovation by 
the audience, which so well remembered the time, some 


Angelica 


of the opera here. 

The applause from the packed and brilliant house was 
loud and continuous throughout the evening, Sthele and 
Garbin coming in for their due share¢ 

For all their performances it was next to impossible to 
obtain as much as standing room, and the enthusiasm was 
unusual for a Roman audience 

The much-heralded work, in fact, seemed to have in no 
wise disappointed the expectant public, and the inex- 
plicable action on the part of the management in not giv- 
extended number of beyond the 


ing an performances 
three advertised was severely criticised by the press 
notices. 


Orchestral concerts during Lent were few in number, 
there being one of the Bach Society under Costa’s direc- 
tion, with Gulli and Signorina Ghirardengo as soloists, 
and two concerts of French music under the auspices of 
the above mentioned society, directed by two members +f 
the Académie de France here, Messrs. Raband and 
d’Ollone, which were most interesting in the make-up of 
their programs, which included characteristic examples of 
almost all the composers of the modern French school, 
many of the works being quite new to Rome. 

This makes three concerts this winter devoted ex- 
clusively to French works. There have been others made 


Let us hope that during the coming year some of the 
conductors here may be prevailed upon to give the Roman 
public an opportunity of hearing some composition writ- 
ten by a musician from the New World—MacDowell, for 
instance. Why does not some enterprising young Ameri- 
can conductor follow the example set by Mr. Arens some 
years ago in Germany. He need not confine his atten- 
tions to that country alone, for there are others in 
Austria, Italy and France who would appreciate the op- 
portunity of hearing some of the productions of the coun 
try beyond the seas, from which we all know much is to 
be looked for in the future of music as well as the other 
I can vouch for the fact that any capable American 
praiseworthy 


arts. 


who would undertake such a pilgrimage 


speak at length in a future letter, for, although the work | 


there is much in the libretto and | 


cast and mise-en-scéne, not to mention the carefully con- | 


years back, when he so creditably held the post of director | 
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| would be accorded a cordial welcome on this side of the 
| water. 

Since my last letter there have been several most inter- 
| esting concerts at the Santa Cecilia. Emil Sauer came the 
week after Thomson and played a long and varied program 
There are many things which this artist, who is the chosen 
yet of Vienna, plays most beautifully, almost, perhaps, 
uniquely; especially certain works by Schumann, Men- 
delssohn and Liszt; but when he chooses Chopin he pleases 
I might except, perhaps, this composer’s “Bo- 
a special favorite of Sauer’s 


me less 
lero,” which seems to be 
But Chopin’s “Bolero” is hardly a characteristic work of 
the great Pole 

Sauer was very successful here, and was invited by the 
Queen to play at the court the next evening. Altogether, 
his return to the city which he knew in his younger days 
as a pupil of Liszt, during that master’s sojourn here, was 
quite a triumphal one 

Pablo Sarasate was the soloist at the next two concerts 
It is unnecessary to mention his programs, for they are 
invariably the same, nor the success which he had here, 
for that also is a mere repition 

He opened the first concert with Beethoven’s “Kreutzer 
Sonata,” which he played with Signor Bustini. Criticism 
of Sarasate’s Beethoven playing is time wasted. Almost 
everyone knows that there are other compositions more 
the Spanish violinist’s peculiar talents than is 
Judging from a certain standard, 


suited to 
the “Kreutzer Sonata.” 
it is easy to find much fault with this celebrated virtuoso, 
but everybody understands and feels the power of one or 
two points which he possesses in such a marked degree 

One of his most successful efforts here was in the Men- 
delssohn Concerto, which he executed with great smooth- 
ness and finish 

Of course the house went beyond itself when he played 
his Spanish dances, and with good reason, for it is pre- 
cisely here that we find Sarasate at his best, and even his 
worst detractor is silent and admires when he plays these 
beautiful little pieces 

Sarasate was much féted during his short stay here, and 
was tendered several receptions and honors. Immediately 
previous to his departure the Circolo Artistico gave him a 
reception and banquet, at which several celebrities were 
present and where the Spanish artist expressed his hopes 
of returning to the Italian capital in the near future. 

The Academy brought their season to a close by three 
performances of Verdi's “Requiem Mass,” which was writ- 
ten on the death of Alessandro Manzoni, and first given in 
Milan in 1874. The work has not been performed here for 
a number of years, and the Direction of the Santa Cecilia 
last autumn formed the commendable resolution of ending 
their present series of concerts with as careful and artistic 
a performance of the aged master’s work as it was in their 
power to produce. The result has been most satisfactory— 
three of the best performances of a choral or vocal work 
that the Academy has given to the public for a long time 


The solo Lillian Blauvelt 
Laira Contini-Falchi, Marconi and Nannetti. The whole 


parts were divided between 


| was under the baton of Maestro Stanislao Falchi 


Max | 


Miss Blauvelt, who happened to be staying in Rome at 
the time, was invited to take her part only a day or two 
before the first performance. It will be unnecessary for 


me to say more than that her beautiful singing was an 


| unexpected surprise to the Romans, who have since been 


| unable to offer her sufficient praise 


up entirely of modern Russian and German music as well. | 


The honors were not, 
however, confined to her alone. Marconi, who is one of 
Rome’s favorites, was in fine voice, and specially distin- 
guished himself by his rendering of the 
Nannetti and the Contini-Falchi received 
much praise for their artistic singing of their respective 
parts. Falchi 
manner, and to him is due in great measure the unusual 


“Infemisco.” 
Signora also 


conducted in a careful and conscientious 


success of these concerts from an artistic standpoint. 
As to the music of the mass itself, it is so well known 
to most musicians to-day that it would be idle for me to 
dilate upon it here 
The audience was an unusually 


and 
notwithstanding 


large one, every 

seat was sold for all three performances 

the comparatively high price of tickets 
A telegram was sent to Verdi announcing the great suc- 


cess of the representations, to which the old master replied 
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in a few touching lines, expressing his great regret at not 
being able to be himself present on at least one of the 
occasions. A general vote of thanks is due to the Conte 
di San Martino, the president; Maestro Marchetti, the 
director of the Academy of Santa Cecilia, and the other 
members of the concert committee for the successful sea- 
son which they have been able to carry through so well. 

At the Teatro Nazionale we have been having a series of 
“serious opera,” including such works as “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” “I Pagliacci,” Massenet’s “Manon” and Paér’s 
old “Maestro di Capella.” The performances were quite 
creditable and fully equal to one or two of those at the 
Argentina earlier in the winter. Not presuming to be 
what is called “first-class” performances, at least in the 
way of those of the Costanzi have pretended to be, much 
praise is due to the management of the Nazionale in the 
way they put the above mentioned works on the stage, 
and as far as the cost was concerned, a comparison with 
the productions of the larger theatre was not entirely an 
unfavorable one by any means. At any rate they drew 
crowded houses regularly, a thing which the Argentina 
absolutely failed to do in the earlier part of the season. 

The Sgambati Court Quintet have just ended their usual 
series of chamber music concerts. At the first of these 
the beautiful trio of Tschaikowsky, written as a tribute to 
the memory of his friend Nicholas Rubinstein, created a 
great impression, finely played as it was by the talented 
executants. The work was more or less of a novelty to 
Rome, not having been performed here, at least for some 
years. 

At the last concert Sgambati played the first movement 
of Sebastian Bach’s ever fresh and interesting D minor 
concerto with string accompaniment in his usual masterly 
fashion, bringing to a close a set of chamber music re- 
citals which are deservedly popular here on account of 
their high artistic standard. 

The Costanzi opened the usual spring season of grand 
opera toward the beginning of April with Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin,” a work that has steadily maintained its hold 
on the Italian public since its first performance in this 
country. 

The representation was, with the single exception of 
the chorus, as fine a one as we have had in Rome of any 
work this winter. The cast was more or less the same as 
that of last November. when the opera was given in the 
same theatre: 


ee REPL LOTTE TT CE mS Francesco Vignas 
DS TECr ncrebas onkecuehin se sie coil Lina di Benedetto 
NE id oveids edad cadw's Bate aeoee Oreste Benedetti 
TEs Roe ere Amanda degli Abbate 
ID oi gee ctietc a Ph tnaie tly Gal dhe kee Francesco Shaupher 
SEs ve draw birne edie nedha Wa wkcodaceee ee Ruffo Titta 


Vignas was in even better form than when he sang the 
part here last autumn, and was well supported by the 
others. Signorina dis Benedetto, who is the possessor of 
a good voice, unfortunately suffers from that only too 
common disease of good singers, obesity, so that she did 
not altogether come up in a material sense to quite what 
one expects an Elsa to be from an ideal point of view. 
However, the lady’s voice did much to make one excuse 
in part this rather painful bodily defect, and to make one 
feel that if she could only by some new means reduce her 
weight she would be an addition to the not too large a 
group of good voices which we possess here. 

Signorina degli Ablate sang and acted her part in her 
usual fine manner and added one more success to those of 
last year, a success in which perhaps her personal beauty 
plays some part. I do not mean this as any reflection on 
her powers as an actress and singer, for to my mind she 
is one of the best on the Italian opera stage at the present 
day. 

Benedetti, as Telramund, also scored a decided success 
on this evening, especially in the second act with Ortruda. 

Ruffo Tita, who sang the part of the Herald, came as a 


general surprise to the audience. New to Rome, he proved 
himself, in his short part, to be the possessor of an ex- 
traordinarily powerful and rounded voice, of which he 
made such use in his few bars as to bring down a great 
round of applause from the whole house. To end the list, 
Spraughn acquitted himself well in the unimportant part 
which was allotted him. 

As to the chorus, there seems small excuse for the evi- 
dent lack of sufficient rehearsal, especially after the fault 
found last year in this same direction. Though it showed 
some advance for the better, it was still far from perfect. 
The material is good enough; what is wanting is a suf- 
ficient amount of practice. 

The orchestra, under Mingardi’s direction, was excep- 
tionally good and their playing marked with precision and 
care throughout the performance. The opera was put on 
in a lavish manner and evidently no expense or trouble 
had been spared in this direction. 

The promise held out by this unusually good perform- 
ance was not maintained in the rather uneven and weak 
one of Gounod’s ‘“‘Faust” some nights later, and though 
Oreste Sabellico did much to draw fairly full houses by 
his fine representation of Mephistopheles, the general tone 
of the performance was not up to that of “Lohengrin.” 
Gounod’s work is, however, always popular in Italy and 
it is invariably well supported by the public, whether the 
performances be of the highest class or not. 

“Faust’ was followed by a successful performance of an 
old school work in the shape of Donizetti’s “Lucia di 
Lartmermoor,” with Signorina Padovanini in the title 
role. 

This week we are to have “Gli Ugonitti,” with Medea 
Borelli, who is quite well known in Italy as a dramatic 
singer. The season is to be brought to a close later on 
with a performance of “La Traviata.” Gemma Bellincioni 
is to have the principal role, and this means much, for 
she is not only the first singer of Italy to-day, but also 
one of the finest actresses that the operatic stage possesses 





The Societa Filharmonica, under Pinelli’s direction, gave 
two extra concerts this last month, the first made up of 
works by Wagner and Liszt, the second devoted ex- 
clusively to compositions by Felix Mendelssohn. Liszt’s 
“Dante Symphony” failed to create much enthusiasm, 
except at the end, where the work is crowned and in a 
great measure saved by the grand Magnificat. The beau- 
tiful Char-Freitag music from Wagner’s “Parsifal’ was 
better appreciated than was the Liszt symphony. At the 
last concert we were given the “Reformation” Symphony, 
by Mendelssohn, together with the same composer’s G 
minor piano concerto and the aria “Jerusalem.” The 
soloists were Adele Aus der Ohe and Bici Melilotti-Reyna. 

As to the symphony I have never heard Pinelli’s men 
play as badly as they did on this occasion. The work was 
scraped through in a manner which I have not heard 
equaled at any previous concert for these last two years. 
Another rehearsal, or even two, would not have done any 
harm, and very likely considerable good. 

The rather disappointing performance of the symphony 
was fully compensated for by Miss Aus der Ohe’s brilliant 
and quite Mendelssohnian interrpretation ot the master’s 
hackneyed but ever fresh concerto, and it was a pity that 
the well-known pianist was not down on the program 
for some solos as well. Signora Mililotti-Reyna sang the 
beautiful aria in exceptionally fine style, it being especi- 
ally suited to her voice, and it is safe to say that these 
two soloists saved the concert from a threatened failure. 

There has been a long list of piano, violin and song re- 
citals of late, among the most important of which were 
those of the pianist Radwan, who gave two recitals de- 
voted entirely to Chopin, and that of Signorina Ghirar- 
denga, a young singer of considerable promise, who has 
only lately made her initial appearance in Rome. This 





lady has a very sweet and sympathetic voice of good 
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range and quality, and with due study will become one of 
the most valuable members of Rome’s musical society. 

Courtlandt Palmer gave a very successful concert at 
Nice some time ago, and is now in Paris. 

Adele Aus der Ohe has been making quite a stay in this 
city, and has charmed many by hef playing. I heard her 
play a number of her own compositions the other even- 
ing, and among them were some which were very inter- 
esting. Those that pleased me most were a “Bauern- 
tanz,” a “Concert Etude” and two numbers of her suite. 

Though she has only appeared at one concert, that of 
the Philharmonic, she has given many the pleasure of 
hearing her play at private receptions, &c., and it is to be 
hoped that, should she return, she may extend these pleas 
ures to the general public by giving a recital or two. 

Alexander von Fielitz, who is becoming better known 
each year as a writer of songs, and whose name first be- 
came known outside of Germany through his song-cycle 
“Eliland,” has been publishing several interesting new 
works of late. At present he is hard at work completing 
an opera, the libretto being by a well-known Viennese 
playwright. 

It would not be out of place to mention a few of his 
less known songs, for the large class of singers who are 
constantly looking for new or little known works will be 
amply repaid by a perusal of some of Von Fielitz’s charm- 
ing songs. 

Among his best I can recommend the “Sechs Toscan- 
ische Lieder,” op. 6; the cycles “Schén Gretlein,” op. 15; 
the “Madchen Lieder,” words by P. Heyse; the exceed- 
ingly dramatic “Narrenlieder,” op. 47, for male voice, 
words by Otto Julius Bierbaum, and six or seven of the 
very pleasing ones published by Heinrichshofen’s Verlag 
in Magdeburg. The others are all published by Breit- 
kopf & Hiarrtel, and anyone having his interest aroused 
by those I have mentioned will find several other charm- 
ing songs among the list of this rising composer’s works. 

Von Fielitz has paid less attention to the other 
branches of his art, though in his lyric pieces for piano. 
and in one or two of his compositions for violin, we find 
much that is of interest. 

The Easter music and ceremonies in Rome attracted 
the usual crowds of foreign visitors and pilgrims, so that 
the churches were continually packed. The singing of the 
“Tenebrae” at S. Giovanni Laterano during Passion 
Week by the full Papal Choir without accompaniment is 
one of the most impressive of all the services here, as well 
as one of the most interesting from a musical point of 
view. 

St. Peter’s, though one of the most frequented of the 
churches here during Easter, is less adapted, on account 
of its vast size and relative lack of adequately powerful 
organs, for satisfactory musical services on the whole 
Much of the best music here during Holy Week is to be 
heard in the smaller churches. 

However, as a whole the standard of sacred music is, 
with one or two exceptions, to say the least, degenerate. 
With all the possibilities for wonderful effects in the 
churches here, it is a pity that the Catholic Church does 
not pay more attention to the right organization and 
development of its choirs, &c. As to the organs, the less 
said the better. And this in the city of St. Peter—the 
capital of the Church! I am glad to say that these things 


are better attended to in the other cities of Italy. 
a. a 


Romeldi. 


Emma Romeldi has been visiting Signor Leoncavallo 
at his beautiful home at Pallanza, Italy, preparing herself 
to sing Musette in his “Bohéme” in Germany. 
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bucco,” with which the first concert began in 1879, when | the level we have a right to expect from Covent Garden 
it was founded under Verdi's auspices I understand that the directorate have brought over fiiteen 
Sir Frederick Bridge has continued his excellent lec- | men from the orchestra of the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
tures this week. On Monday his subject was “Chopin's | Brussels, and that others have been engaged from Italy 
Songs,” on Tuesday “English Organ Music,” on Wednes- | and France, so that many members of the present band 
day “The Development of the Oratorio,” while the last | are new to London and to Mr. Mancinelli as a conductor 
lecture on Friday will deal with the Elizabethan madri- | Judging from the other night’s work it will be some time 
gals of “The Triumph of Oriana.” before they really do efficient service. They need a man 
An enjoyatle “at home” was given by Mrs. Atwater | like Anton Seidl to put them into shape 
on Saturday afternoon, when an excellent musical pro On Tuesday evening “Romeo et Juliette” was chosen for 
gram gave pleasure to a great number of her friends. | the London début of three artists entirely new to us Miss 
Herr Georg Liebling gave a wonderful rendering of | Suzanne Adams as Juliette created a very favorable im 
Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 14, while Miss Muriel Handley's | pression with her singing and acting, but at times her 
interpretaticn cf Boccherini’s Adagio and Allegro from | work lacked dramatic significence M. Saléza showed at 
the Sonata for ’cello was marked by rare charm and grace. | times a slight tendency to flatness, due to his having failed 
Vocal solos were contributed by Miss Margaret Stone, | probably to gauge the size of the theatre. In the duet with 
whose German diction exemplified the excellent method | Tybalt he somewhat overdid facial expression and ges 
, of Miss Eugenie Joachim, and by Miss Adelaide Lamb, | ture, but in the latter part of the opera his voice proved 
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N consequence of the great success which has attended 
the Lamoureux concerts, an extra one will be given on 


May 21, when the program will include the overture t 
the “Magic Flute” and the symphony “Eroica.’ 


Mile. Rosa Olitzka has lately been singing with great 


success at the Singakademie, Berlin, and was then en 
gaged for several operatic performances in that city dur 


ing the latter part of August. Mlle. Olitzka will shortly 


be in London, and intends to give a vocal recital 


Mme. de Champmoynat, the gifted French composer, 
whose portrait recently appeared in the London Musicat 
Courier, has made arrangements for the publication of 


her piano compositions with Messrs. Forsyth, Schott, 


Enoch & Hill, while her songs will be published by two | 


other well-known houses. 


Herr Georg Liebling has been engaged for one of the 
Hallé-Cowen concerts in Manchester early in November, | 


and has also been offered for carly next winter a brilliant 
tour in Canada, to comprise twenty-five recitals. 

Miss Rachael Hoffmann, well known as a pianist in 
New York, where she has lived for some time, and ap- 
peared with Damrosch and the late Anton Seidl, is now 
in London. Miss Hoffmann is a native of Brussels, and 
studied at the Conservatoire there under Auguste Dupont 
She has appeared both in that city and in Paris with 
much success. 

Miss Agnes Niles, a native of Cedar Rapids, la., U. S 
\., and pupil of Moszkowski, will give a piano recital 
Steinway Hall on May 16, when Miss Regina de Sales 
will be the vocalist. 


Leo Stern, the ‘cellist, has arrived in London after a | 


long and successful tour in America 
M. Emil Sauer was lately very successful at a concert 
of the St. Celilia Society in Rome, and was invited to 


play at some of the state concerts. He is now touring | 


on the Riviera. 

Herr Klindworth will be in London next month, where 
he will find many old friends, and he proposes to con- 
duct a concert at St. James’ Hall 

Miss Magaret Reid, the young American soprano, who 
made her reappearance at Covent Garden as Siebel on 
Thursday, is related to Whitelaw Reid, the American rep- 
resentative at the Queen’s Jubilee last year 

\t a reception given by Countess Bremer in Belgravia 
on May 7, Mme. Vanderveer Green and Whitney Mock- 
ridge contributed an interesting musical program, which 
included songs by Leoni, Lalo, Oscar Meyer, Kor- 
bay and Sheppard. They were assisted by Miss Bessic 
Waugh as accompanist. 

The Scala Orchestra has ceascd, as an organization, t 
exist. Its final concert closed with the prelude to “Na 
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who has studied oratorio with Miss Kate Bahnke. Miss | clear and fresh, of genuine tone quality, enabling him to 
Maud Evans was the accompanist \ pleasing feature | take the effective high B’s with apparent ease. I have no 
was the recitation of “How Ruby Played,” by Mrs. Frank | doubt he will form a valuable addition to the thin ranks of 
Howard, and her no less successful delivery, in wig and | opera tenors. Miss Fanchon Thompson, who, I believe, 
gown, of the famous speech of Sergeant Buzfuz is from Chicago, took the part of Stephano. I shall have 
The Worcester Philharmonic Society, newly established | more to say of her work later on Among those in 
»| under the conductorship of Edward Elgar, gave their | cluded in the cast were Mile. Bauermeister, MM. Plancon, 
first concert on the 7th inst. at Worcester. Humpe Gilibert, Caseneuve, Soulacroix, Journet, Meux and 
dinck’s cantata, “Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar,” was given | Vanni. Signor Mancinelli conducted. There was just a 
in the first part of the program and put down again for | little raggedness about the ensemble, but the orchestra 
the second. This innovation, which met with no little | showed some improvement on the previous evening’s 
success with the audience, will doubtless prove a prec work. 
dent for a like action in the production of new works of “Die Walkiire” was given Wednesday evening and 
served to introduce to London Herr van Rooy as Wo 
tan. This magnificent artist failed to make the proper 


some of our composers 

By invitation of Dr. Campbell a large audience of pupils | 
and guests gathered at the Royal Normal College 1 » | impressic n at once, evidently from the effects of nervous 
hear a recital by a blind pianist from Boston, Edward | ese As the evening progressed his work improved and 
Baxter Perry, who has much fame and a large concert | 
| experience in the States. A tone which even in fortis- 
simo passages never loses its pure and sympathetic qual- pene than that of David Bispham. The Briinnhilde of 
ity, great smoothness and delicacy of finger work, and | Marie Brema is worthy of very high praise, as her con- 


the impression left was wholly satisfactory. Personally I 
doubt that his impersonation of this character was any 


an octave and chord technic of the Kullak School are the | ception and impersonation of the charatter were exceed 
characteristics of his playing. Remarkable warmth and | ingly strong, always having the proper dramatic signifi- 
refinement, especially in the treatment of Chopin, have | cance. Two débutants, Herr Costa and Frau Cziuk. were 
earned Mr. Perry the title of “The Poet Among Pianists.” | the Siegmund and Sieglinde respectively. The tenor has 
His accuracy, command of technic and scholarly methods | a good voice, which he uses intelligently, and his début 
would be remarkable any player with or without ey« was certainly a success. The same may be said to have 
sight, while a nicety of phrasing and extreme but judicious | rewarded the work of the soprano, though a persistent 


use of the rubato and a dramatic treatment of climaxes | tremolo was rather disagreeabl« 

evince an unusual amount of musical feeling The remaining parts were taken by Miss Meisslinger, 
Dr. F. J. Campbell, of the Royal Normal College, was | as Fricka and Waltraute; Miss Maude Roudes, as Ger 

Mr. Perry’s first piano teacher in Boston thirty years agu. | hilde; Mlle. Bauermeister, as Ortlinde; Miss Aldridge, 


Later he studied with Kullak, Bruckner, Liszt and Clara | as Schwertleite; Mlle. Regina de Sales, as Helmwiege: 
Schumann. During the last ten years he has given about | Miss McCullock, as Siegrune; Miss Bartlett, as Grun- 


1,200 recitals in the United States gerde; Miss Agnes Janson, as Rossweise, and Lem 


THE OPERA priere Pringle, as a fierce und imperious Hunding 





; ; The operas to follow are: “Faust,” on Thursday; 

The opera — - ovemt Garden opened Monday Carmen,” on Friday; “Tristan and Isolde” (with the 
night with a performance of Lohengrin, with Van Dyk | two de Reszkés and Mme Nordica). on Saturday, Next 
in the title role. Mme. Eames’ beautiful voice had ample | yeep we are to have “Romeo et Juliette.’ ‘ ‘Orfeo” 
opportunity in this melodious score, and as the demands (preceded by “Philemon et Baucis”), “" chenartn ” OT o6 


of the cpera upon her histrionic powers are not very great Noces de Figaro,” “Tannhauser” and “Die Meister- 
it suits her better than those roles calling for more action 


Van Dyk’s treatment of the hero was convincingly artistic 


singer.” 

CONCERTS 
and worthy of the position this artist has achieved 
Mile. Brema, vigorous and dramatic throughout, was 
thoroughly satisfactory in the part of Ortrud, which 


Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler has made a great suc 
cess in London. I do not remember any woman who from 
: f . the first made so great an impression i : . : 
gives scope for so much effective acting One of nH tt ade so great an impression in this arena, wher« 
——— . a th yre: : s 1 ) ia a ear \ 
the newcomers, Herr Feinhals, made a most successful € great artists of the world appear nearly every 


F year. To triumph as she has ) is cert ] rreat 

début, though his full powers cannot be gauged on account I e has don crtainiy a great 
f artistic achievement, an 0 0 is s g of 
of his obvious nervousness. Lempriere Pringle sang the stags eng be . d ™ oe more deserving of 
this success than she \ signal honor has been conferred 


part of the Herald, and M. Edouard de Reszké was a truly | ; 
“. | upon her by selecting her in the place of M. Paderewski 





regal King. The singing of the chorus was excellent for 


| 5 . . . lay : h > N is Testival x ‘ 
| the first night of the season, showing they had been care- to play at the Lower Rhenish Festival next month At 





| fully’ drilled, but the work of the orchestra fell far below 
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her recital at St. James’ Hall she excited the greatest en- 
thusiasm. I have never heard such beautiful pianissimos, 
and while her fortissimos may not have the clash and 
bang of Menter, they are sufficient to give the proper 
effects of light and shade. 

One of the best concerts given the past week was that 
of Aldo Antonietti in the Queen’s (small) Hall. He is a 
young violinist, born in Italy of an English mother and 
Italian father. He has lived most of his childhood 
Chili, and came to London to study with Sauret, the 
French master at the Royal Academy of Music, which 
certainly ought to make him cosmopolitan, if these dif- 
ferent experiences have any effect in forming the char- 
icter of a young man. He stands about 6 feet 2 inches, is 
well proportioned and has the carriage of a “grand 
seigneur,” and a temperament equal to that of any artist 
I have met. His playing is simply magnificent; I have 
seldom heard anything like it. He is rather too romantic 


om Paris. 
PAKIS, May 3, 1898. 

N important musical work is being accomplished 
A here by M. Prod’homme, namely, a_ publication 
treating of the works of Berlioz, a volume being devoted 
to each work. The “Damnation of Faust” has already 
been finished, and now comes “!’Enfance du Christ.” ‘La 
Symphonie Fantastique Lélio,” “Romeo et Juliette,” “les 
Troyens,” “la Prise de Troie,” “Benvenuto Cellini,’ 
“Beatrice et Bénédict,” “Harold en Italie,” “la Sym- 
phonie Funébre ct Triomphale,” “Te Deum” and “Re- 
quiem” are to follow. The analyses are being made with 
the greatest care and conscience. 

One never wishes more for a sentient future than in the 
case of Berlioz, that the poor man may, by consciousness 
of his posthumous fame, have some reparation made to 
him for his bedamned life. 

M. Colonne gives a representation of “The Damnation 


for Beethoven, but the Lento from Lalo’s “Concerto of Faust” next Thursday evening at popular prices, I to 5 


Russe” took one quite out of this weary world. Even 
some friends of mine, not musical, had his spell cast upon 
them and said they had never experienced so soothing 
i feeling. His technic is wonderful, clear in tune and of 
good tone. I consider his tone quite large enough, but 
probably that has something to do with his violin. The 
DD string struck me as weak, and I noticed he invariably 
played upon the G string. In the show pieces his har- 
monics were wonderful. He is as yet only eighteen, but is 
a violinist who will be widely heard. 


francs. 

It is impossible to express in cold words the intense 
enthusiasm of the ovation given to M. Raoul Pugno on 
the occasion of his first appearance at the Colonne con- 
cert on his return from America. After playing Scarlatti 
and Bach, he played a Liszt rhapsody in a manner to awake 
the dead. The effect upon the hosts of very living friends 
who had assembled to welcome him may be imagined 
The devil or the Lord was in his fingers or in his heart 
or in his blood. He played superbly. He played a sec- 


Herr Theodore Werner gave the second of his historical , . 
‘ " esprit. t P ond time at the same society the week later. 


violin recitals on Monday evening, May 9. The intent of 
the performer to illustrate the development of violin 
music was carried out satisfactorily. This series of con- 
certs, intended to have an educational value, are being well 
patronized by students and others interested in the violin. 

Whitney Tew gave his second vocal recital at Queen's 


Another pianist that will enchant Americans if ever he 
gets to the country is Edouard Risler. His style is essen- 
tially different from Mr. Pugno’s, but exquisitely effective 
It is impossible to give any idea of it. His playing re 
mains like the effect of a dream for days after one has 
heard it. That is saying much for the music of the piano, 


Hall on Tuesday, when his program was varied and in- ; : ; 
the most ungrateful and most abused instrument in music 


teresting. He was assisted by William Shakespeare, 
with whom he has been studying for the past three years. 
Mr. Tew’s rich bass voice shows that he has had the 
intelligence to make practical use of the instruction he has 
received, and in songs like ‘““Mein Lieb ist Grun” and 
Mendelssohn’s “‘When a Rose I Gathered Here,” &c., 
were given with charming effect. 

The closing performance of the Royal Choral Society 
took place on Thursday evening at the Albert Hall. Sul- 
livan’s “Golden Legend” was preceded by Sir Frederick 
Bridge’s setting of “The Flag of England.” Detailed 
criticism of this performance is hardly called for here. 
The artists included Miss Pallister, Signorina Giulia 
Ravogli, Mr. Lloyd, Chas. Ackermann and Andrew 
Black. Personally I do not think Sir Frederick Bridge 
has kept the standard of the chorus up to the point at 
which Sir Joseph Barnby left it. He has done good work, 
however, and the society, which some prophesied was on 
the verge of disintegration, is progressing in the even tenor 
F. V. ATWATER. 


of its way 


Alice Verlet Deparis. 
Miss Alice Verlet, the soprano, returns to Europe to- 
day on the Westernland to Antwerp. 
Summer Entertainments by Aronson. 
Rudolph Aronson has decided to give summer entertain- 


ments at the Lenox Lyceum, Fifty-ninth street and | year, this week. 
positions by M. Richard Mandl and M. Chevillard were 


Madison avenue, on an extensive scale, and he believes 


that the venture will be an immense success. While the | on the program. 


Bijou Theatre is closed Mr. Aronson will give his entire 
attention to the management of this new venture and has 


arranged to give popular promenade concerts nightly by | ladies spoken of last week. 
foreign bands and | and conscientious organist continues to give the best re 
These concerts will be similar to | sults, the playing being characterized by the qualities of 
Frankfort; the | precision, justness and sincerity, which mark the mas 


the most prominent American and 
orchestras procurable. 
those so popular at the Palm Garden 


Palais de Glace, Paris, and Covent Garden, London. The | ter’s own playing. 
musical dignity of the best style for the formation of 
Under the main hall a Hun- | truth and sincerity in musical art. Many of the young 


first of the series will be conducted by Serrentino and his 
famous Banda di Rossa. 


teresting concert this week. 
part of Widor’s second symphony, the orchestra directed 
by himself, and a violoncello fantaisie, by Massenet, given 


concert this week. 
lins and guitars will be heard to-morrow evening in works 
by the leader of this ever popular company. The Petites 
Auditions gave another concert, the fifth of their second 


life. 

M. Hugo Heerman, the well-known German violinist 
who has been heard with success at the Lamoureux and 
Opéra concerts, was the artist of honor at a charming 
musical reception given by Mme. Roger-Miclos this week 
at her lovely home, Avenue MacMahon. The Kreutzer so- 
nata and a Beethoven romance were played by the vio 
linist and the gifted hostess. A large and élite audience 
was present. M. Heerman is one of the most simple and 
modest of men as he is an enthusiastic musician. He 


could not speak sufficiently highly of the superb playing 
of fragments from the Schumann Carnaval by Madame 


Miclos. Poems and songs varied a fine instrumental pro- 


gram. Chopin’s A flat Polonaise closed the delightful 
séance. Voila, another artist who should be heard in 
America, Mme. Roger-Miclos! 


The celebrated violoncellist Hasselmans gave a very in 
Among the numbers were a 


for the first time at Paris. 
M. Paul Viardot gave another highly successful violin 
The Mezza-cappo quartet of mando 


Mme. P. de Levenoff was pianist. Com- 


Also a trio by Constantin von Sternberg 
The second of M. Gigout’s organ pupils’ (young men) 


concerts was a splendid success, as was the other for young 


The teaching of this eminent 


The works played were all of strict 


garian band and a troupe of Tyroleans will play light | men from the Gigout organ school are filling valuable 


music. The Lyceum will be cooled by enormous electric | ¢ 
fans. Refreshments will be served, and the general ad- 
mission will be 25 cents. The date of opening is set for 
Saturday, June 4. i 


organ positions in this country and in America 
Edward Baxter Perry, of Boston, renewed here in Paris 


the honest success he scored in German cities. He had 
an excellent house, and enthusiasm grew as he played, 
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which is always a good sign for a pianist. He played 
“Harmonies Poétiques et Religeuses,” Liszt; ““Chceur des 
Dervishes Tourneurs,” Beethoven-Saint-Saéns; Staccato 
Ftude, Rubinstein; “Dryade,” Jensen; of Chopin a 
scherzo, two studies, a nocturne and polonaise, and two 
charming compositions of his own, “I’Ile Derniére” and 
“Etude A£olienne,” which were most flatteringly ap 
plauded. Mr. Perry, on account of his auditors being 
French, did not give his charming conferences which have 
at home been such a musical education and pleasure, hu 
his fingers said what his tongue did not. He says he duc 

not think that music loses anything by having a clear and 
intelligent outline of its general meaning before the mind 
at the time of hearing it. In general too much is taken for 
granted with audiences. People forget and many peopk 
do not know many helpful things. 

While in Paris Mr. Perry played before his Royal High 
ness Prince de Lusignan and in the salons of Madame 
He was every 
In technic and 


Chapman, of the Westminster Review 
where repaid by the warmest enthusiasm 
expression this pianist had been certified to in Berlin, 
Stuttgart, Mayence, Munich and other Continental cities 
and now the circle is made complete by the approval of 
Paris 

William F. Bentley, director of Knox Conservatory 
Galesburg, Ill., and Miss Cary, one of his teachers, sang 
at Mr. Perry’s concert and both received applause. They 
are here studying with Delle Sedie 

The 7th of May, at 9 a. M., the candidates for the prix 
de Rome write for the prize. All papers must be in for 
the first verdict by the 14th 
place on the 21st, the hearing of them on the tst of July 
at the Conservatoire and the reading of the judgment at 
1e Institut, July 2 

A. Daudelot, a collaborator of special merit of the Mond 
Musical, Paris, has written a work on “La Société des 


A second competition takes 


Concerts du Conservatoire,” since its foundation to th 
day of transfer of the concerts to the Opera Building 
a period seventy years! No easy task to collect and 
classify all the salient and valuable points in this long 
and active musical life. Congratulations and best wishes 
It has already been told that Mlle. Victoria Cartier 
Montreal, Canada, one of the most distinguished pupil 
of the Gigout Organ School at Paris, is descendant of 
the celebrated explorer, Jacques Cartier. She has been 
making a visit to the land of her forefathers in Bretagne 
and returns proud of the fact that a monument is to b« 


erected to the memory of the ardent explorer at Saint 
Malo. The Society of Exploration and Geography at 
Rennes has been instrumental in this merited demonstra 
tion of patriotism. 

M. Léon Jancey held a most interesting audition 
his diction and declamation pupils this week. He had 
the remarkable good sense and good taste to arrange a 
program wholly for the exhibition of the work of his 
class without all of the extraneous and dragged-in ma- 
terial which makes a nightmare, and a long, drawn-out 
nightmare, too, of the average studio séance Interes 


was further accented by the presentation, also by th: 
1 


| pupils, of an admirable little play entitled “Chez la Grand 


Artiste,” written by M. Jancey himself. A gentle take-off 
on studio affectations, the play was bright, witty and 
highly interesting. 

Mile. Baldwin sang in her usually attractive style and 


brought down the house, as she always does Mme 
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chestra. 


de la Grange, her voice teacher, was present. 
pany was large and delighted 
ing of the new instalation, rue Ampére. Miss Baldwin 


is a charming young society girl of electrical nervous 


temperament, who is studying seriously for her own satis- | 


faction. She has plenty of talent to make it a profession 
should she desire. 


The baritone, M. Paul Seguy, has been giving at the 


Salle Populaine des Beaux Arts here a remarkable con- | 


ierence on “Rational Lyric Art and its Application to 
Ilygiene.”’ 
speaker, demonstrated how the voice was badly trained 


and the harm resulting therefrom; also how easy it would | 


be to work a complete revolution in vocal art if professors 
were only better instructed, not only in the art of music, 
but in the principles of physic and physiology, and sought 
more truth, simplicity and naturalness in method. 

He further showed how, by correct pulmonary gymmas- 
tics, an immense benefit was possible to weak pulmonary 
organs, even to the prevention of bronchitis and respira- 
tory and lung troubles. It is to be hoped that this treatise 
It should be upon the tables of all pro- 
followed the lecture, in 
which the professor and his pupils were heard. 


will be published. 


fessors. A charming concert 
Edgar Marvin writes from on board the yacht Andria 
in the Bay of Naples that he and Percy Jackson are soon 
going into real work in Italy. They are guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Brooks, and have been seeing the Mediterra- 
ean. They spent Easter in Rome and go next to Florence 
and then recommence vocal study. Both are well and 
happy as can be. 

Students of opera must not forget that Mme. 
Sasse has opened a class for young men and women 
n special dramatic action and preparation in the busi- 


This artist’s great reputation speaks 


ness of stage work 
for the success of the work. 

M. Escalais sang at the recent benefit given to Alice 
Lavigne by the Paris artists). He was very much ad 
inired M 


singer at the Grand Opéra. 


Escalais was for several favorite 
His wife, Mme. Lureau-Es- 


They have now es- 


years a 


sang there at the same time 


aclais, 
tablished a practical school for singing at their home, 
Honoré 


52 Faubourg St Style and repertory are taught 


for opera and opera comique. 
Mme 
in the two past weeks. The programs were listened to by 


large and interested audiences. Schytte’s concerto was 
heard for the first time at Paris at one of the concerts, 
which contained works by Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 
Henselt, Moszkowski and Hedwidge Chre 


tien 


Rubinstein, 
Mr. Bauer's last concert was quite an event. The won 
derful technic and virtuosity of the player were shown in 
such pieces as Rubinstein’s octave study and Liszt’s “Au 
The grand sonata, op. 11, Schumann, 
The theme and varia- 


bord d'une Source.’ 
was grandly and broadly played 
Faure showing facility and 


tions by were interesting, 


smoothness of finger Sach preludes and fugues were 


played with the 


earnestness of a true musician. He al 
ways plays with earnest attention and lack of pose The 
ssential qualities of his playing are so well established 
that it is needless to repeat them. He leaves Paris for 
extended tours 

Concerts have been given by Mlle. Tontain, Arthur van 
d’Art, in their thirty 


Dooren, of Brussels; the Sociéte 


fifth concert (modern writers); by Comte de Fontenail 


les, of his own works, interpreted by artists and the com 
poser; by Mlle. L. Rickert, the last of the Quatuor series; 
by Houfflack, at the 


violoncellist 


Polytechnique by the 
with the assistance of MM 
Loéb, the trio of 
violin and piano by Saint-Saéns among the 
numbers; the second hearing of Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg; 
the Société Nationale de Musique, and the pupils of Mme 
Roger-Miclos. 


Institut 
Souicher, 
Schumann and 


Diemer, Risler and 


sonata for 


A concert, spoken and sung, was given ot the works of 
M. Catulle Mendes 
his brilliant musicales, his own compositions being sung 
by Mme. Rose Caron and M. Voguet, of the Opéra, the 
instrumental from the 


The Duc de Massa gave another of 


numbers by artists Opéra or- 


The com- | 
This was the virtual open- | 


The musician, who is a graceful and forceful 


Marie | 


Mme. Marie Roze gave a brilliant matinée, singing her- 
self “Se j’etais jardinier du Roi,” by Chaminade, and “Le 
Songe du Poéte,” by Ferrari. She was assisted by several 
prominent artists and her pupils. 

At two concerts of sacred music for charitable objects 
Gounod’s “Re- 


given by the Vicomtesse de Tredern 
demption” was performed 
The Salon is now open 


ing Salon work, aside from fashion and aside from the 


Aside from a habit of mock- 


horrors and absurdities that are inevitable in such ex- 


hibitions, there is an immense amount of superb work of 
various styles in there, marvels of design and execution in 
many of them. There are many things which will live 
forever. The sculpture is especially fine, with a much 
broader and more sincere expression in general than the 
painting. 

A writer somewhere remarks that 


Heinrich Heine is 


the poet who has been most set to music. He may be 
found in music over 3,000 times, and by the best com- 
posers, too—Mendelssohn, Schubert, Rubinstein, Brahms, 
&c. Thirty-seven musicians have written after his “Lore- 
ley.” Two other poems have been set eighty-five times. 
“Thou Art Like Unto a Flower” is in 160 forms in song. 
Why is that? 

It must not be forgotten that to-morrow is the anni- 
versary of the frightful catastrophe of the Charity Bazaar 
of a year ago. It seems as if but a few weeks ago, so 
vivid are the thrilling scenes 
the souls of the unfortunate victims 


Masses are being held for 
Work is already 


finished on the pavilion covering the chapel in which 








Riss-Arbeau gave two concerts at the Salle Erard | 


commemorative services are to be held—a ceremony, it is 

needless to say, reserved wholly for families of the victims 
me . 
Remenyi’s Funeral. 

fe UNERAL services of Edouard Remenyi 


were 


who died in 
held at the 


Remenyi was dur 


San Francisco two weeks ago, 
Lenox Lyceum Sunday morning. Mr 
ing his life a prominent member of the local Hungarian 
societies, and it was they who assisted yesterday at his 
funeral. The boxes of the Lyceum were all occupied and 
the building was well filled. The gathering appeared to be 
ympatriots. On one 


he 


made up entirely of Mr. Remenyi’s c 
side of the stage was hung an American flag and at t 
other were the colors of Hungary The front of the stage 
was covered with flowers, and there the bier was placed 
after it had been borne into the hall and through the main 
aisle of the building by the pallbearers. They 
lected by the Remenyi Memorial Committee, who had in 
vited the following gentlemen to act: 

Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, Henry D 
Robert H. Griffin, Emerson McMillan, John Philip Sousa 
Bruno Oscar Klein, Max Vogrich, Luckstone, 
William Perzel, Consul-General Stockinger, 
Robert W. Bourne, Edward J. Cornelius, Rafael Joseffy, 
Louis Fleischmann, Alexander Hollander, John D. Crim 
mins, Sigmund Neustadt, Theodore Totis, Vilmos Kovas 
Sylvester A. Murphy, Emerson Kleinmann, Marcus 
Brown, John Kiss and Morris Cukor 
Hungarian Society, of 


were s¢ 


Chapman, Jr., 


Isadore 
Francis 


The members of the Yorkville 
which Remenyi was a member, stood on each side of the 
main aisle as the bier, followed by the pallbearers, passed 
down to the stage. The body had lain in state at the rooms 
of the society from the time it arrived here from Chicago 
until the hour of the services yesterday. * 

The services commenced with the Chopin Funeral March 
Musical Mutual 
Union, and this was followed by the singing of ‘“Gyasdal” 


Morris Cukor deliv- 


by an orchestra from the Protective 


by the Hungarian Singing Society 
ered an oration in Hungarian and this was followed by 
the playing of Hungarian dirges under the direction of 
Naczi, Horvath Miska, Olah Pal and Balogh 


One of the numbers was founded on a Hungarian 


Hazai 
Matyas 
air written by numbers 


Remenyi. After the orchestral 


there came an address by Recorder Goff. The services 
concluded with a funeral march composed for the occa 


sion by Ludomir Thomas.—Sun 


Millar to Europe 
Miss Anna Millar, manager of the Theodore Thomas 
Chicago Orchestra, left for Europe last week on a quick 
business trip 
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Marcel Herwegh. 


HE violin virtuoso, Marcel Herwegh, gave a concert 

at the Berlin Singakademie on April 25, at the very 
close of the season. The concert was especially note 
worthy for the program which this Parisian violinist per 
formed. For a Parisian violinist Marcel Herwegh must bx 
called, although he is German by descent, being the son of 
the well-known poet of the year of revolution—thé memor 
able "48 
fame of his Parisian successes had preceded him, and the 


verdict of Berlin was that he possessed all the virtues and 


the “Freiheits dichter,”’ Georg Herwegh Phe 


none of the vices of the French violin school. In Her 
wegh virtuosity is only a means to an end, the end being 
the perfe ct reproduction of a work of art [he clearness of 
his conception, his skill in modulation of tone, and the 


brilliancy of his bowing were all equally admirable. So, 
too, was his versatility 

While in the B minor rondo of Schubert he had the 
French esprit char 


genuine Viennese tone, the modern 


terized his playing of the Saint-Saéns concerto. The 


Romance and Scherzo by Fr. Ries gave him an opportunity 
to display the beauty of his tone in cantilene and his con 
summate virtuosity in the most difficult chords and the 
most rapid passages Although it was the end of the 
season the audience was a large one, and its applause in- 
creased with each number. It is to be regretted that he 
did not visit Berlin earlier in the concert season, in which 


he would have been one of the most prominent successes, 
i 


| for his unusually sympathetic tone was a revelation to the 


3erlin critics. It may be said that in all the French school 


of violinists there is no more refined or more technically 


perfect artist than Marcel Herwegh 


Mrs. George E. Howes 

Howes, a pupil of Arthur J. Hubbard, 
success at Burlington, N. H.., 
where she sang in the May Music Festival recently Th 
News said of het 


Mrs George E 


of Boston, made a distinct 


Burlington Daily singing the part of 
Delilah: 

But Burlington should be proud of the artist who sang 
the difficult role of Delilah Mrs. George | Howes Her 
rich, pure voice, delicately shaded to a tender, sympathetic 


quality, or strong and majestic like the swelling note of an 
organ, charmed the ears of her hearers last night as never 
before. Her expression has all the dramatic fire necessary 


to place her in the high standard of operatic singing 


Among her best solos were “The Spring With Her 
Dower” and “My Heart at Thy Dear Voice.” The latter 
song 18 one of the most difficult to render correctly, but 
Mrs. Howes was equal to the requirements, displaying a 





Her phrasing 
were 


knowledge of technic that was surprising 
and enunciation of “Coward! You | 
marvelous. Mrs. Howes’ reputation as an artistic con 
tralto is established. She delighted her friends who be 
lieved in her ability, and charmed and surprised the 
strangers present, who were unaware of the fact that Bur 
lington could produce a soloist of such rare power 


oveliess Heart,” 


Burlington may well be proud to have such a singer a 
Mrs. Howes, capable of singing such an arduous part as 
Delilah in such a finished manner as she did last evening 
Mrs. Howes fully met all the re¢ ments and sang her 
part in a highly artistic manner 1d was warmly greeted 
by her many friends. Her rich voice was shown to fine 
advantage in aria and recitative, while the mous aria 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” was rendered in a man 
ner well nigh faultless. In the second half of the solo i 
the legato movement. The part demands that the first five 
measures to be sung in one breath This |} 
stumbling block to many aspiring mezzo-sopranos who 
have attempted its artistic rendition 





las proved a 


This was beautifully 





done by the soloist, revealing her artistic conception 
the part ° 

Mrs. Howes is a pupil of Arthur J. Hubbard Boston 
who stands in the front ranks of the vocal teachers of this 
country. Mrs. Howes has studied with him for five years 
and recently visited Boston to be coached by him in th 
part of Delilah.—Burlington Free Press and Times 
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The War with Spain. 


\M surprised that either “Critique” or Mr. Belari should 

accuse me of discourtesy on account of the heading of 
my last article. If they will look at that again they will ob- 
serve that it is quoted. This term was not applied to Mr. 
Belari by me, but was used by the one who sent this “open 
letter” In fact, I say in regard to this term “I am 
not as yet prepared to agree with the sender of this 
pamphlet that the author is a nuisance. If, as the author | 
claims, he is the discoverer of the ‘Natural Vocal Method,’ | 
he is entitled to be called benefactor instead of nuisance.” 
If Senor Belari’s claims are true I do not see how he can 
be considered a nuisance by other teachers, as these dis- | 


to me 


coveries would certainly be of great benefit to them as well | 
as to Sefior Belari. My object in writing the first article | 
was to give Sefior Belari an opportunity to demonstrate 
that he is a benefactor and not a nuisance by showing us | 
the truth in regard to the “Natural Vocal Method.” 

I do not give lessons in singing, and therefore am not 
writing these articles for the sake of getting pupils. What 
I do want is to get at the truth of this matter of the voice. 
When I entered into this work I was quite prepared for 
fierce attacks of teachers and singers who are wedded to 

I am quite 
articles have 


the old stereotyped and traditional methods. 
delighted with which my | 
aroused in certain quarters, and greatly encouraged by | 
where I least ex- 


the opp« sition 


received from 


strong support sources 
pected it. Searchers for truth welcome everybody who in 
the open tournament of science will take his chance in 


dealing blows and receiving and parrying blows; but the 
man who does not fight but simply stands by to jeer and 
sneer at those who are breaking a lance in the cause of 
truth does nothing but mischief and might find better and 
worthier employment. There are unfortunately too many 
of this latter class. Jeers and sneers will not prevail against 
truth. Truth is not owned or controlled by any individual. 
“We may seek truth, serve truth, love truth; but truth 
takes care of herself, and she inspires her true lovers with 
the same feeling of perfect trust. Those who cannot be 
lieve in themselves unless they are believed in by others 
have never known what truth is. Those who have found 
truth know best how little it is their work, and how small 
the merit which they can claim for themselves. They were 
blind before and now they can see. That is all.” 

In this search after truth individuals must sink into in- 
significance. What we is not authorities but facts 
which will bear the searchlight of reason and the test of 
observation and experiment. An eminent philosopher has 
said: “Every great advance in natural knowledge has in- 
volved the absolute rejection of authority, the cherishing 
of the keenest skepticism, the annihilation of the spirit of 
blind faith. And the most ardent votary of science holds 
his firmest convictions, not because the men he most ven- 
erates holds them, but because his experience teaches him 
that whenever he chooses to bring those convictions into 


want 


contact with their primary source, Nature—whenever he 
thinks fit to test them by observation and experiment 
Nature will confirm them. The man of science has learned 
to believe in justification, not by faith but by verification.” 
Science then is simply a searching after truth, and em- 
braces all processes by means of which we may discover 
truth. The only way to get at the truth in any subject is 
to study the things which are concerned in this search, to 
observe them, to gather facts by means of these observa- 
tions, and to reason or reckon about these facts. Lord 
Kelvin once said that “We have no real knowledge of a 
subject, or at least this knowledge cannot be dignified by 
the term science, intil we are able to apply mensuration to 
ae there- 
fore mensuration is an absolute necessity in an exact 
science. A statement true, then, Sefior 
selari makes it, or because I make it, but because it is so 
clear and definite that it can be computed and measured 
and expressed in mathematical terms. 
rhe crying evil of most of the voice literature is in- | 
definiteness and obscurity. It is a mass of words which 
represent ideas altogether foreign to the subject. The | 


We cannot reason or reckon without numbers; 


not because 


is 
| 
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THE 


| not subtle and intangible. 


truth in the science of voice production is buried under an 
avalanche of meaningless words and terms, and it will 
take a deal of patient digging to bring it into the light 
of reason and understanding. The reason for this is not 
far to seek. It is because most of those who write on the 
voice have no definite ideas in regard to it, ideas which 
can be computed, reckoned and expressed in mathematical 
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an indefinite or mysterious way about the voice it is a sure 
that 
The voice, like any other sound, is simply air waves, and 


indication he has no definite ideas in regard to it. 


| these air waves are just as tangible and just as material 


and can be measured and computed just as definitely as 


waves of water. It is just as easy to apply language to 


| these air waves as to waves of water, and just as definite 


terms. 
Max Miiller tells us that language and thought are 
identical—that we think in words whether these words | 


are spoken or unspoken. In his “Science of Thought” he 
says: “Right language is right thought and right thought 
is right language, and if we want to understand not only 
the disease, but the health also of our thought, that is to 
say, the whole life of our thought, we can study it no- 
where more efficiently than in the pathology of language.” 
I believe this to be absolutely true. I believe if anyone 
has clear and definite ideas in regard to a subject that he 


| will find no difficulty in expressing these ideas in terms so 


clear and definite that anyone can understand them. 
There is an immense amount of disease and pathological 
débris in the language and thought of the science of voice 
production. If anyone can aid in clearing away this débris 
so that the truth may stand forth he must be considered 


1 


On the other hand, if he adds to this 


as a benefactor. 


| number of 


| terms. 


statements can be made about air waves as about wate 
waves. 7 

It is just as possible to apply mensuration to the science 
of voice as it is to apply it to the science of surveying or 
to determine the 
waves per it takes to pro 


Do we not know that it takes 128 


architecture. Have we not been able 


air second which 
duce any given pitch? 
vibrations per second to produce the pitch known as bass 
C? 
to produce the octave of this tone or middle C? 


Do we not know that it takes just twice that number 
Can we 
not only determine the number of these air waves, but 
also the exact length of these waves and just how many 
Here 
definite and intelligible and something to which language 

Here at lIcast is 
be 
Now, has the height or amplitude of these air 


feet they travel in a second? then is something 


can be applied accurately one attribute 


of the voice which can described in mathematical 


waves anything to do with the tone which they compose? 
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débris and thus buries the truth still deeper he must 


has been demonstrated beyond question that th 


It 


be considered a nuisance, and therefore needs to be | height of the air waves determines entirely the intensity 


“abated.” 

Now let us consider some of the statements made by 
“Critique” and Sefior Belari, and see whether they help 
to clear away this rubbish and parasitical language or 
add to it. “Critique” says that “The voice is so intangible 
and subtle that it is impossible to describe it accurately in 
language.” It seems to me that this one sentence is an 
absolute surrender of the whole question. If ‘Critique’s”’ 
assertion be true why does he take up more than a page 
of space in THE Courier in an admittedly futile attempt 
to describe the voice. This statement not true, but 
it is just this false idea which is responsible for much of 
The voice is 
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the obscurity and disease in vocal literature 
The voice is just as material 
and just as tangible as any other physical phenomenon, 
and it is just as easy to describe it and apply language to 
it as to any other object. Anything which is subtle and 
intangible is mysterious. 

When we say a thing is mysterious we mean that we 


do not understand it. When anyone talks or writes in 


| 


| quality of the complex tone. 
| 


and carrying power of the tone. The intensity and car 
rying power of a tone can be measured just as accurately 
as a tree or table or any other material object. Is the air 


yr intangible be 


wave any less real or any more subtle 
cause it is appreciated by the auditory nerve rather than 
by the optic nerve or the nerves of touch? Intensity and 
carrying power is another attribute of the voice which can 
be accurately described in mathematical terms 

There is still another fact which has been demonstrated 
in regard to tones. That is that a may 
single series of air waves, and is therefore called a simpl: 


tone consist ol a 
tone; or that it may consist of several series of air waves 
or several simple tones blended into one. Such a tone is 
called complex. Simple tones can differ in only two ways 
viz.: in pitch (number of waves) and in intensity and car 
rying power (height of waves). The 
posing a complex tone are called its partial tones, or the 
Now, the number and relative 


simple tones com 


fundamental and overtones 
intensities of these partial tones determine entirely the 
Here, then, is another at 
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tribute of the voice to which mensuration can be applied. 


For example, we can determine the number of partial tones 
in the voice, also the pitch (number of waves) and the in- 
tensity (height of waves) of each of these partial tones, and 
in this way we can judge accurately and definitely as to the 
quality of the voice. There are then three attributes of the 
voice to which we can apply mensuration, and conse 

quently of which we can have definite knowledge. These 
are: First, pitch, depending upon the number of air waves 
or rate of vibration. Second, intensity and carrying power, 
depending upon the height of the air waves. Third, qual 

ity, depending upon the number and relative intensities of 
the partial tones composing it. It will be found that 
everything which can be said about the voice can be placed 
under one of these three heads; therefore it is possible to 
have real knowledge of every part of the subject. 

rhe voice, then, is not intangible and subtle, but is ma 


teria] arfd substantial, and it can be measured just as ac- 


curately as a table, a tree, or any other material object 
lo make this point still clearer I reproduce a photograph 
of a tone which appeared in Tue Courier for February 
16, 1898. This photograph, Fig. 27, represents the partial 
tones of the voice while singing the vowel 4, as in father 
The apparatus used to photograph this tone separated it 
into its partial tones, so that each one was recorded sep 
arately; and although all of these partial tones were photo- 
graphed at the same instant they occupy separate positions 
on the plate. Each separate series of waves here repre 
sents a simple tone, but all of them were blended together 
to form the complex tone known as the vowel a. The 
series of waves represented by the lower line is what is 
termed the fundamental tone. We know that the pitch of 
this tone was bass C, or 128 vibrations per second. There 
ire thirteen air waves of the fundamental shown in this 
photograph; therefore we are able to calculate that it took 
about one-tenth of a second to produce the section of the 
complex tone represented in this photograph. The next 
line above the fundamental has just twice as many air 
waves (twenty-six), and as these were produced in the 
same period of time this tone must be the octave of the 
fundamental. This is the first overtone of the voice, which 
is always the octave of the fundamental. The third ling 
has three times as many waves as the fundamental, which 
will give the twelfth of the fundamental, or the fifth of the 
first overtone. This is the second overtone. The next line 
has four times as many waves as the fundamental, the next 
five times as many, and so on to the top line, which has 
cight times as many waves as the fundamental 

The waves in the two upper lines of the reproduction are 
indistinct and cannot be counted, but they are distinct on 
the negative, so that we know that each one of these lines 
represents a simple tone, no two having the same pitch 
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The intervals counting from the fundamental we know to 
be the octave, the twelfth, the double octave, two octaves 
and a third, two octaves and a fifth, two octaves and the 
minor seventh and three octaves. If we look again at this 
photograph we see that the fundamental has the highest 
wave, and that the waves gradually diminish in height as 
the tones ascend in pitch. Therefore, the fundamental has 
the greatest intensity while the seventh overtone has tl 
least. Here, then, we have eight simple tones differing 
from each other in intensity and pitch which are all blend 
ed together forming a complex tone, which we call the 
vowel a. Again we can see that the waves in the funda- 
mental are twice the length of those in the first overtone, 
three times as long as those in the second overtone, and so 
on through the list. 

I might also show how these different partial tones are 


| originated by the vibrating cords. The fundamental by the 


swing of the whole cord, the first overtone by the vibra- 
tion of the cords in halves, the second overtone by the 
vibration of the cords in thirds, and so on through the 
list, using mathematical and therefore definite terms to 
describe this so-cailed subtle and intangible phenomenon 
I might explain how the pitch of the tone depends upon 
the length, weight and tension of the vibrating cords, all 
of which come in the domain of mensuration 

There is no excuse then for anyone to talk in an indefinite 
and obscure way about the voice Take the expression 
“placing the voice,” for example. Here we have an ex 
cellent illustration of the pathology or disease of voice 
literature Critique” has shown very clearly that such 
a thing as placing the voice is an impossibility, becaus« 
it represents an idea necessarily foreign to the nature of 
the voice Why not cut it out, then, just as we would 
cut out a cancer or other diseased tissue from the body? 
Critique” then tells us that this term has acquired a 
readily understood meaning, and yet he does not tell us 
what this acquired meaning is Critique ” takes up nearly 
1 column and a half of space discussing this term ‘“‘place- 
ment,’ and leaves us more in the dark than ever in regard 
to its meaning. This is because this word represents 
an idea which is entirely foreign to the subject, and hence 
it is parasitical, and like all other parasites it is injurious 
It draws our attention away from the nature of the voice 
and lives at the expense of the truth which it covers up 
and hides 

[he same may be said in regard to the term color as 
applied to the voice. These terms direct our thoughts into 
channels leading away from instead of toward the truths 
of voice production. “Critique” says that “resonance 
and reinforcement are the results of placement of the 
voice.” As he has not told us the meaning of placement 


we are in the dark as to resonance and reinforcement 
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\s he has shown that any such thing as placing the voice 
is an impossibility, we would be perfectly justified in draw 
ing the conclusion that its results, remforcement and 
resonance, have no relation to the voice 

Physicists tell us that resonance and reinforcement ar« 
the result of the sympathetic vibration of sounding 
boards and of the air in resonance cavities, and that they 
can be obtained in no other way. Will “Critique” state 
in definite terms just what “placing the voice’’ mcans, and 
are the result of 


show how resonance and reinforcement 
this placement, and thus prove that the physicists are in 
error. “Critique” accuses me of misquoting Sefior Belari 
I maintain that I did not do so. Sefior Belari says “to 
place the voice means to place the larynx in condition to 
produce the singing voice.” This means nothing until 
this condition is explained, which Mr. Belari immediately 
proceeds to do by saying “and you cannot place the voice 
of your pupil solidly and artistically until you have taught 
him to maintain the larynx in the inferior part of the 
neck during singing and without muscular effort 

Now, the part of the sentence which I omitted does not 
explain or add to the meaning of this sentence one iota 
These words are entirely superfluous and tend to confuse 
the mind of the reader, instead of making the author's 
idea clearer. If Sefior Belari’s idea of placing the voice 
is not placing the larynx in the inferior part of the neck, 
will he explain just what it is? 

In regard to the question of registers “Critique” is 
very indefinite and mysterious. He says rtnat “Register in 
its proper sense does not mean a break, but means, in 
singing, a mechanism.” The inference from this is that 
I have defined register as a break, which is absolutely un 
true. I have defined register to mean a mechanism, and 
have made the statement that there should be but one 


mechanism and therefore but one register More than 
this, I have defined or described the different parts of 
this mechanism or machine I have numbered and named 
| the part of this machine It consists principally of four 


cartileges (two arytenoid and the icoid and thyroid), 
two fibro elastic bands (the vocal cords) and four muscles 
which are directly concerned in the movement of these 


different parts (the vocal muscles and the crico-thyroid 


muscle) I have shown by photographs of the larynx 
during tone production the relative position of the aryte 


noid cartileges and the vocal cords on tones of a definite 


pitch and explained how the vocal muscles and the crico 
thyroid muscles act in producing these different con 
ditions 

If Sefor Belari and “Critique” have two or three differ 
ent mechanisms or machines to accomplish this work, let 
them describe these machines and explain the action of 


the different parts, so that we can understand why there 
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should be two or three machines. Also what these ma- 
chines consist of and the method of changing from one 
machine to another, or the process by means of which they 
combine all of these machines into one. Let them explain 
why a bass voice, which must have fully as great a range 
as a tenor or soprano, can get along with one machine, 
while the tenor and soprano need two or three machines 
combined in one. Let us above all else have something 
definite, some idea which can be computed in mathe- 
matical terms 

Sefior Belari makes the following remarkable state- 
ment: ‘The capital error, the cause of all Dr. Muckey’s 
errors, is to pretend to apply to the vocal organs the 
theory of the vibration of the cords rigid by tension purely 
and simply, such as is admitted by the science of acous- 
tics, completely omitting the proper position of the larynx 
during singing, the influence of life on muscular and mem- 
braneous tissues, the modifications of the glottis and of the 
vocal tube, and of so many other elements which con- 
tribute to the perfect, rational and artistic production of 
the singing voice in its three registers.” 

This sentence of Sefior Belari’s is worthy of careful 
study by the student of vocal literature, because it is the 
best illustration of the pathology of vocal language and 
thought which I have ever seen. In the first place this 
sentence contains ninety-two words, and sentences of this 
length are not conducive to clearness. In the second 
place I don’t believe Sefior Belari himself knew what he 
had said after he had finished writing it. Sefor Belari 
says that my capital error is that the vocal cords should 
be made rigid by tension. Does he mean by this that 
there should be no tension of the vocal cords? Does he 
not know that the vocal cords cannot even be a proxi- 
mated so as to produce tone without tensing them? Does 
he mean to say that a living structure like the vocal cord 
has inherent rigidity? He evidently does mean this, be- 
cause he says further along, “Another error of Dr. Muck- 
ey’s is that of comparing the vocal organ to a stringed 
instrument. It is more rational to consider the vocal 
organ as a reed instrument, for in reality the two bands, 
ribbons or vocal cords act as a reed.” Any substance to 
act as a vibrator must be elastic; a certain amount of 
rigidity is essential to elasticity; therefore, every vibrator 
must possess rigidity. A reed being free at one end must 
have inherent rigidity; therefore reeds are constructed of 
such materials as metal, wood and ivory. A string. on the 
other hand, has not this inherent rigidity and cannot be 
made to vibrate rapidly enough to produce tone without 
the application of tension. Animal tissues like the vocal 
cords are much less rigid before than after death. But 
even the cord taken from a cadaver has very little rigidity, 
and it cannot be made to vibrate and produce tone with- 
out the application of tension. 

A reed, then, must have rigidity without tension, be- 
cause, the reed being free at one end, there is no possible 
way of tensing it. On the other hand a membrane has 
very little inherent rigidity; therefore such a thing as a 
“membraneous reed” cannot exist except in the imagina- 
tion of certain individuals. However, membrane can be 
made rigid by means of tension, but tension can only be 
attained where there are attachments at both ends, and 
this condition makes a string out of our membrane. A 
fundamental principle accepted by all physicists is that 


strings and tension are inseparable. This one fact ought 
to settle the question as to whether the vocal cords act 
as strings or as reeds. 

There is, however, other evidence in favor of the string 
theory which is just as conclusive as the foregoing. If 
Sefior Belari understands the subject of acoustics, which 
he professes to do, he certainly knows that the partial 
tones of any instrument are produced by segmentation 
of the vibrator. A string, for example, having the same 
condition at each end will vibrate in equal segments, 
while the reed, being free at one end, will break up into 
unequal segments. For this reason the partial tones of 
the reed will be entirely different from those of string. 
If the vocal cord vibrates after the manner of the reed it 
certainly will have the same series of partial tones as the 
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reed. If it vibrates like a string it will have the partial 


tones of the string. Upon investigation we find that the 
vocal cords produce precisely the same series of partial 
tones as the string, and therefore the vocal apparatus must 
be a stringed instrument. We find that there are five 
overtones in the voice before we come to the first over- 
tone of the reed. If the voice is a reed instrument, as 
Sefior Belari claims, where do these five overtones com: 
from? We never by any chance find the overtones of the 
reed in the voice; therefore Sefior Belari’s statement that 
| the vocal cords are reeds cannot be true. 
Does not Sefior Belari admit that acoustics is the science 
| of sound? Also that the voice is sound, and therefore that 
when he is discussing the science of voice he is discussing 
| the science of sound, or acoustics? What does he mean, 
then, when he says that “the term simple sound in voice 
culture has not the same significance that it has in acous- 
tics’? Will he also explain his revised fourth principle, 
which he gives as follows: “Fourth, transformation oi 
simple sound into five vowel sounds, fundamental of all 
languages, or the formation of the singing vowel that 
differs from the speaking vowel, according to the height, 
intensity and timbre”? 

Here is another excellent example of the pathology of 
vocal thought and language. Every vowel sound is com- 
| posed of several simple sounds, differing from each other 
| in intensity and pitch. Will Sefior Belari explain how he 
can transform one simple sound into several simple. 
sounds, each having a different pitch and intensity? How 
would it be possible to transform the fundamental tone 
shown in the above photograph so as to make the seven 
overtones here present and still have the fundamental tone 
left? The statement is simply ridiculous. 

If this is Spanish acoustics it is certainly very different 
from that taught in other countries. We find then that 
Sefior Belari’s facts are not facts at all but phantoms, 
which disappear as soon as the light of reason is turned 
upon them. 

Sefior Belari certainly owes an apology to the readers of 
THe Courter for the following: “In conclusion, if Dr. 
Muckey wishes to discuss scientific questions concerning 
vocal art he will find me ready; but then the discussion 
must take place before competent persons capable of un- 
derstanding it.”’ This is the same as saying that the readers 
of THe Courier are not capable of understanding discus- 
sions of this character, which I am sure is not true. 

If Sefior Belari has any clear and definite ideas in regard 
to the voice he will find no difficulty in expressing these 
ideas in language which anyone with ordinary intelligence 
| can understand. His criticisms, however, must consist of 

something more than exclamation marks and interrogation 
| points. I will leave it for the readers of THe Courier to 





| decide whether Sefior Belari or “Critique” has succeeded | 
in clearing away any of the rubbish under which the truth 

| concerning voice production is buried, or whether they 
have only buried it deeper, and thus merit the term nuis- 
ance. 

Karl Pierson tells us in his “Grammar of Science” that 
“All knowledge is concise description.” According to this 
the knowledge displayed by these gentlemen thus far is 
very limited, as their descriptions are anything but con- | 
cise. In fact, “Critique” makes the statement that concise 
description of the voice is impossible, and thus admits his 
ignorance. The object lesson furnished by the confused 
and meaningless statements of Sefior Belari is, if possible, 
a still clearer declaration of ignorance. If these gentle- 
men have in their possession such a deluge of facts they 
certainly will not want for clear and concise language in 
which to declare them. I am sure that the readers of Tur 
CourIeER are perfectly competent to understand any dis- 
cussion of the voice in which the language used is clear 
and concise. Sefior Belari need not hesitate then on this 
account. As a proof of knowledge let us have concise de- 
scription. _ Flore S. Muczsr, M.D. 


Manchester Sings. 

Arthur L. Manchester sang the baritone solos from | 
“St. Paul” and a song of Schubert at an organ recital 

| given by the Baptist Church, at Camden, N. J., on May 23. 
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“The Messiah” at Jamestown. 
C AMESTOWN 


famous Chautauqua Lake, with a population of som: 
10,000 Americans and 15,000 Swedes, covered itself with 
glory on the evening of May 19; and the glory did not 
come as easily as some people might think, for it took 
Mrs. Lilian Walbridge eight months to prepare her pec 
ple for the excellent rendition of Handel’s immortal work 
She organized and drilled the Jamestown Oratorio So 
ciety—between seventy and eighty voices strong, com 
posed mostly of young and enthusiastic people—and by 


located within a stone’s throw of tlie 


dint of indomitable work and in the face of many frigid 
inter-mezzi, brought about a production of “The Messiah” 
which should remain memorable in the musical annals of 
that city. 


To weld closer together the interests of different pec 
ple the solo work was generously distributed between « 
number of voices, some of which were very good. The 
three professional singers were Mrs. Walbridge, a strong 
dramatic soprano; Miss Vinton, a dainty soprano leg 
giero, and Miss Dickey, a contralto of merit. The othe: 
soloists were Miss Caroline A. Jones, Mrs. B. R. Pratt 
Robert Milne, J. H. Bugbee, Gowing Nutter, William S 
Bailey, Asa Bush and E. S. Barker, all of whom sang in 
time and tune the parts allotted to them. But the chorus 
work especially deserves high praise, for so careful was 
its preparation that when Jaroslaw de Zielinski, of Bui- 
falo, stepped up to the director’s desk for the final r 
hearsal the response to his beat was astonishingly prompt 
and unanimous. Mr. de Zielinski, who is well known for 
his extensive studies in conducting aside from his pianistix 
and literary abilities, did not confine himself to the old and 
discarded tempi, as marked in the American editions, but 
followed the universally adopted metronomic indications 
of Smart as against those of Horsley, Best or Novello 
and the result was brilliant without detracting from the 
dignity of the work. 

So much for Jamestown, where heretofore amateuw 
opera and Swedish societies’ concerts pre-empted th 
field—so much more to the credit of the distinguished list 
1 with their per- 


of patronesses, who hustled about an 
suasiveness succeeded in making the event not only a 
musical but a financial success. It may not go amiss to 
add that the society had the support of a very efficient 
little band of eleven men, supported by a piano, most ably 
played upon by Miss Barlow. A. C. Bradt, formerly 
Bradford, Pa., was the concertmaster 


The Musical Courier in California. 


THE Musicat Courier, of New York, now recognized 
as the leading organ of music in this country—or out of it 
—has colonized most of the prominent points of the globe 
with its representatives. Its last issue contains a big head- 
ing for San Francisco, with a half-tone of Fort Point, 
which indicates that this part of the art world is to be 
permanently exploited. The résumé of our doings by its 
eens, Miss Emilie Frances Bauer, is admirably 
done. The lady will remain here until THe Courier 
issues its great patriotic edition, containing an immense 
accumulation of interesting matter pertaining to musical 
art throughout this country with a view to “Nationalizing 
American Music and Musicians.” Miss Bauer is collect- 
ing data regarding the field of the Pacific’ Coast.—San 


| Francisco Examiner, May 8. 


Miss Emilie Frances Bauer, who is connected with THe 
MusicaL Courier, of New York, in the capacity of 
music critic, and a recognized authority on music, is in 
the city to inquire into the conditions of musical affairs on 
this coast. Miss Bauer, who has an interesting personality 
and intellectual power far beyond the ordinary, had some 
interesting things to say to a Call representative upon the 
subject of American music and music in America, which 
she claims to be two distinct phases of music at the present 
time.—San Francisco Call, May 11. 





Invitations have been issued in the names of Miss Con- 
stance Jordan, Mrs. Edna Snell-Poulson and Miss Sarah 
D. Hamlin, assisted by Mrs. Marriner-Campbell and 
Henry Heyman, for a reception to Miss Emilie Frances 
Bauer, of THe Musicat Courier, New York, Friday 
evening, May 13, at 1849 Jackson street, San Francisco. 

From Miss Emilie Frances Bauer’s San Francisco let- 
ter to THE Courter: “The necessity for accompaniment 













as an art has not yet reached San Francisco, for too many 
singers permit themselves to be accompanied by people 


who do not even know that accompaniment is an art in 
itself.” 
A capital portrait of Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 


adorns the title page of the issue of Take Musica Courier 
of May 4. The London and Berlin letters are very read- 
able. News from San Francisco and vicinity occupies a 


prominent place of more than a page. An editorial 
irticle on Madame Melba’s recent appearance in San 
Francisco seems to one a little harsh. The fact that in 


the singing-lesson scene in the “Barber of Seville’ Mad 
ame Melba accompanied herself in the introduced num- 
bers is criticised as being “the depth of depravity in the 
misapplication of what was originally intended to be art. 

It is interesting reading to us Californians who saw and 


heard her do it.—Elizabeth Westgate, in Alameda Argus. 
Discouraging. 
From Albany 
‘How blessings brighten as they take their flight.” 
W* are forcibly reminded of the truth of the above by 
a rumor relative to the Albany Musical Associa- 
tion which has lately reached us. Investigation proves 
the existence of certain cold facts which ought to be 


known and appreciated by all Albanians who are jealous 
the of their beloved 
the present association has served the public, giving each 
the notable both 

This chorus has steadily progressed 
the 
has attained a reputation second to 
the country all the 
members (who constitute the chorus) have regularly paid 
for 
members to provide, the 
The present season, though one 


of fame city. For seven years 


lair 


year works from most composers, an 


cient and modern 


in ability to understand and give masterpieces under 


consideration, until 


none in During these years active 


leav 
for 


their membership dues and all music, 
ing the 


the public performances 


expenses 


associate If. main, 


of the most successful from an artistic standpoint, has 
proved, financially, that unless a much larger guarante¢ 
fund can be secured than was available for 97-98, it will 
not be advisable or prudent, from a business standpoint, 
to keep the association alive. Owing to the diminished 
number of associate members, this season has closed with 
i deficit, and the board of directors will not assume the 
responsibilities of the future without an adequate financial 
backing. 

Four hundred associate members are needed, and the 


within two weeks whether this num 
It remains for the people « 
It is not a matter of put 


directors must know 


f 


ber will certainly subscribe 
Albany to settle the 
ting money into the pockets of the directors, but of keep- 


question 


and active an organization which has been a 


efficient factor in building up and maintain 
Not only 
has it thus largely aided in directly elevating the musical 
but has indirectly been an influence for good, 


love for the best in one art has aroused 


ing alive 
strong and 


ing at a high level the musical taste of the city 


standard, 
ind by creating a 
increased knowledge in other directions. 

said by some: “We care nothing for 
pay for it?” If these 
“We care nothing for self improvement, 
feelings, nothing for 


desires for 
I know it will be 


music; why should we same good 


people will 


nothing for that which refines the 


say 


that which works for the good of the city,” I will give 
them credit for consistency. But they would not take 
any such stand, for they are public spirited and proud of 
inything that redounds to the honor of Albany; only 


when it comes to supporting an organization whose aims 
ind desires are for improvement in this branch of science 
stand aloof and say: “Let those who want to sing 
pay it.’ It to be 
longer prevail and also that the feeling of indifference 
which has so long held control will give place to that of 
practical interest and regard for the future and 


this valuable institution of our city 


they 
no 


for is hoped that this spirit will 


welfare 


life of As we said 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


settled in two weeks, for the 
will be determined definitely 
and other plans for the coming 


above, it must be 
“to be or not to be” 
the evening of June 2, 
season will be formulated, or the splendid chorus, which 
disbanded and the 


question 


of on 


it has required years to create, will be 
Musical Association will be a thing of the past 


J. E. SHERWOOD 


Arthur J. Hubbard, of Boston. 


Association Hall on the evening of May 25 occurred 
vocal recital by pupils of Arthur J. Hubbard, 
Karlo Ondricek, The program 
one that might have taxed the powers of professional ar 
of a high order, 


A‘ 
a 
| sisted by violinist was 


as 


tists to have sung, all the music being 


| may be seen by the program below 


Mazurka. 
Karlo Ondricek 
Dove Song (Marriage of Figaro) 

Miss Ruby Cutter 
a ae 


Wieniawski 


Violin solo, Legende, 


Mozart 


. Mascheroni 


Chas. S. Hill 
Ave Maria, violin obligato. . Raff 
Miss Jennie Paine 
by eps Liszt 


Miss Zella ( “ole. 
(Pagliacci) 

Fred. <2. 

violin obligato. ; 

Miss Margaret 
Hear Ye Israel (Elijah)... 

Miss Hattie Goddard 

di tanti eroi (Maometto Secondo) 
L. Williard Flint 


Prologue Leoncavallo 
: Benjamin 

Ave Maria, haa Mascheroni 
Roche 


Mendelssohn 


Rossini 


Duce 


Dreams Wagner 
Eurydice ; Gliick 
Miss Helen Day 
Ah fors’ e lui (Traviata). Verdi 
Miss Ruby Cutter 
Cujus Animam (Stabat Mater) Rossini 


Michael Dwyer 


O cieli azzurri (Aida). . Verdi 
Miss Hattie Goddard 
Quintet, Meistersingers. .. Wagner 
Miss Adelaide Maxim, Miss Helen Day, Chas. S. Hill 
John Dyer, William W. Ny 
Mrs. Hubbard was the accompanist and she was loud 
in praise of the fine instrument—a Mason & Haml 
grand—that she played upon 
This concert has been pronounced by all who heard it 


a most remarkable success in every respect. Everythin 


without exception went just right and many present said 


it was “the best recital they ever heard.” Mr Hubbard 
has reason to feel proud of the success of his pupils, fos 
the compliments showered upon them were sata for 
pupil and teacher. The individuality of each singer had 
been carefully preserved, a noticeable fact that caused 
many remarks of the difference between the results ob 


tained by Mr. Hubbard and of other teachers whose pupils 
while the well developed and 
intelligent artistic 


in public, 
the 


execution, 


have been heard 


perfectly poised voices, and inte1 
the faultless 
of comment and praise. Seven out of the ten singers who 
had Mr. Hubbard 


raw material and brought it up to its pres- 


pretations, were equally matters 


appeared have no other teacher but 


who took the 


ent state of perfection. The young ladies received special 


praise for the fullness as well as brilliancy of their ton 
and faultless execution. Recalls were made in every in 
stance 

Mr. Hubbard works faithfully and conscientiously with 
his pupils, but in a quiet way that does not always dis 
cover to the outside world the class of work he is doing 
3ut results show, and such a recital as the one of Wedne:s 





day evening gives the musician and critic an opportunity 
of judging. That the work was of a high order of ex 
cellence was the unanimous verdict 

Dr. Joseph Dutra, who was expected have sung, w: 
prevented by illness. He has a fine tenor voice and sings 
| in the Union Church, Worcester, where Mr. Hubbard is 
| basso and director of the musi 
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BLOOMFIELD 
ZEISLER. 


East Division St., Chicago., Ill. 








THE GREAT TRIUMPH 


or 


Bloomfield-Zeisler in England. 


> 
ROM former quotations of the London press and the 
London Musicat Courter it was readily seen that 
Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler made a great impression in 
that city with her playing at the Philharmonic, but it ap 


pears that it was a veritable triumph, as can be seen in th 


following passages and paragraphs from additional critical 


authorities, who are seldom as enthusiastic as in this in 
stance: 

The individual musicianship of the members of the 
Philharmonic band is very high, but the collective results 
which they achieve are often most disappointing. This re 
mark does not apply to the renderings of the Brahms 
symphony or Mr. Corder’s work, which were both most 
meritorious, nor yet to the accompaniments of Mr. Stan 
ford’s songs, which were excellently played under the 


But it is justified by the unyielding, 
unsympathetic and domineering manner in which the 
orchestra acquitted itself in Rubinstein’s D minor con 
certo, in which Mrs, Bloomfield-Zeisler chose to make 
her début. This remarkable artist was throughout a great 
deal of the concerto engaged in an unequal! conflict with 


composer's direction 





the band, and as her physical force is not on a par with 
| her fiery spirit, she had little chance, save in the slow 
| movement, of enabling the audience to form a true esti 
mate of her abilities. It is only fair to say that the band 


supported her far better in the scherzo from Litolff’s con 
certo, a piece of glorified musical-box music, which sh« 
played with crystalline clearness of touch and unfaltering 
grip of the rhythm 


Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler — not long to wait for an 
opportunity of completely justifying her Continental and 
American reputation. Her recital at St. James’ Hall on 
Saturday afternoon revealed a union of qualities which 


place her in the front rank of living pianists of either sex 


She has a wonderful pair of hands her playing of th 
great “spread chords” in Chopin’s Nocturne in C (op. 48) 
I have never heard surpassed—keen intelligence, an in 


sense of rhythm altogether exceptional in 
a female executant, and at the same time deep poetic feel 
ing and exquisite delicacy of expression. Even in 
sational pieces, such as Rubinstein’s transcription of Be« 
thoven’s “Turkish March,” into ex 
travagance Her perforn ‘Etudes 
Symphoniques,” though from 
Schumannesque traditions, 
suggestive and sympathetic 


trepid attack, a 
sen 


never deviates 
ance of Schumann’s 
frequently at variance 
was invariably distinguished 

But her chief triumphs wer« 


she 





won in a group of pieces by Chopin, given with an inti 
mate appreciation of the spirit of exotic romance of which 
Chopin was the chief hierophant in music, an unerring in 
stinct in the use of the tempo rubato 1 exquisite delicacy 
of touch An advocatus diaboli might complain that 
Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler is over-addicted to transcrip 
tions and that her prefatory modulations are too elaborate 
but these are at worst venial faults in a delightful and 
exhilarating artist—London World, May 4 


At St. James’ Hall Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, in her piano 
than justified the favorable impression 
at last Thursday’s Philharmonic concert 
comprehensive and diversified pro 
Tausig’s arrangement of Bach’s Toc 
in D minor, Schumann's Etude Syn 
phoniques, besides a number of pieces by Chopin, Mosz 
kowski, and Liszt transcriptions. In the smaller pieces 
such as the Chopin Nocturne in C, the Valse in D flat 
the Scherzo, op. 20, her delicacy of touch and general re 
finement was beyond reproach. The Liszt arrangement 
of Schubert’s “Hark! Hark! the Lark,” and certain por 
tions of the Schumann Etudes were beautifully rendered 
At the close of the recital the audience were so enthu 
astic in their applause that she played very exquisitely 
Chopin's delicious Berceuse an encore London Mort 
ing, May 2 


recital, more 
formed of her 
She presented 
gram, containing 
cata and Fugue 


well 


and 


Zeisler gave her 


At St Hall Mrs. Bloomfield 
first piano recital with complete success, with Schumann 
“Etudes Symphoniques” as the principal w« Her per 
formance here and elsewhere was quite superb H« 
touch, tone and technic are an very highly fir 
ished, and her rendering of the above 1 wor 


James’ 
ork 


one all 


mentioned 
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and of a group of pieces by Beethoven, including two 
transcriptions from the “Ruins of Athens,” was _ thor- 
oughly artistic, though there is a slight flavor of clap- 
trap in Rubinstein’s arrangement of the “Turkish March,’ 
which se ems to lower the piece to the level ot another and 
notorious “Turkish Patrol,” which there was no avoiding 
a few years ago. Chopin, Moszkowski and Schubert were 
also represented, the concert beginning and ending with 
a transcription, in the one case of a Toccata and Fugue 
by Bach, where Tausig was the tramsgressor, and in the 
other of Schubert, with Liszt—-London Globe, May 2 


Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler, who made so successful a 
début at the Philharmonic concert last week, gave a piano 
recital on Saturday afternoon at the St. James’ Hall. Her 
rendering of Schumann’s “Etudes Sympnoniqués” was 
clear, forcible and full of contrast. Admirable also was 
her playing of the Chopin pieces—the Nocturne in C, the 
Valse in D flat and the Scherzo, op. 20. She realized all 
the tenderness, passion and refinement of the Polish mas- 
ter’s works, and was also heard to great advantage in 
pieces by Moszkowski.—London Morning Post, May 2. 


There is much to admire in the playing of Mrs. Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, who gave her first piano recital yesterday at 
st. James’ Hall. She is an artist with a “temperament”— 
impulsive, emotional and sympathetic. In delicate pas- 
sages, on the other hand, and in music that requires a 
“singing” touch, the artist succeeded a merveille. Her pro- 
gram yesterday was adntirably calculated to exhibit the 
range of her powers, for it included Schumann’s “Etudes 
Symphoniques” (in itself almost a complete test of a ag 
ist’s technical, intellectual and emotional equipment), 
group of Chopin pieces (Nocturne in C, op. 48; ies 
études from op. 10, the popular little D flat valse, and the 
Scherzo, op. 20), Tausig’s transcription of Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, and four of Beethoven’s smaller 
pieces (two of which, we regret to say, were also trans 
criptions), besides three of Moszkowski’s compositions, 
and Liszt’s arrangement of Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark” and “Erl King.” Portions of Schumann’s piece, 
and of the Chopin group, were exquisitely played, and 
throughout the recital the performer easily succeeded in 
evoking the plaudits of her audience——London Observer, 
May | 





At the first of the recitals given in St. James’ Hall, on 
Saturday afternoon, by Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, the most 
important work played was Schumann’s “Etudes Sym 
phoniques,” a work which brought out the numerous fin 
qualities of the pianist to the utmost advantage. Not only 
were her touch and tone beautiful, but the higher virtues 
of mind were so brought to bear on her performance that 
it became a veritable interpretation. Mrs. Zeisler’s read- 
ing of the work, unlike that of Herr Rosenthal, differs 
comparatively little from that usually accepted, yet it is 
hardly less full of individuality. Bach’s organ toccata and 
fugue in D minor in Tausig’s transmogrification were 
given with all the requisite vigor, while the unattached 
minuet in E flat, and the bagatelle in C, op. 119, No. 2, 
by Beethoven, were played with delightful neatness. Two 
transcriptions by Saint-Saéns and Rubinstein from the 
“Ruins of Athens” could not be played more spiritedly, 
nor could the group of Chopin’s works have been more 
delicately and artistically given. Three little pieces by 
Moszkowski, dedicated to the pianist, and two of Liszt’s 
transcriptions of Schubert’s songs, completed a program 
that was full of interest—London Times, May 3. 


Additional criticisms will be published next week as the 
great number consumes too much space for one issue. 
Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler has been engaged to play at 
the Niederrhenisch music festival at Cologne, May 31. 








BUFFALO, N. Y , May 26, 1898. 


HE Buffalo Vocal Society, Angelo M. Read director, 
T gave the oratorio “Judas Maccabeus” in Music Halli 
May 19. As soon as the officers of the society had a 
cided to have this oratorio sung a general invitation to the 
singers of the city was extended and a chorus numbering 
nearly three hundred and fifty voices was formed. 

There is one difficulty always to be anticipated in form- 
ing a mixed chorus in Buffalo, and that is the indifference 
of our men singers, which prevents, as a rule, the organiza- 
tion of a well balanced chorus. There are several singing 
clubs for men only, belonging mostly to our German or 
German-American population. These singers have all the 
chorus singing they care for. The Vocal Society is the 
only prominent society of mixed voices in the city. Ac- 
cordingly, when a call is made for singers, many women 


| singers are available and willing, but not so the men. The 


chorus for “Judas Maccabzeus” suffered proportionately 
The women’s voices were in a large majority and more 
than overbalanced the men’s. The voices of the women, 
I must also add, were of mellow, rich quality. 

The chorus “O Father, Whose Almighty Power” was 
by far the best of the concerted numbers. Good attention 
to pitch and shading were shown in this chorus. “See the 
Conquering Hero” was another praiseworthy number 

Mr. Read worked hard to make the affair a success. 

The soloists were Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano; Evan 
Williams, tenor; Ericsson Bushnell, bass, all of New 
York, and Mrs. Laura Dietrich-Minehan, of Buffalo, who 
sang the solo ‘Father of Heaven” as well as the alto part 
in all the duets and trios, and Miss Ada Gates, who as 
sisted in the trio “See the Conquering Hero.” 

Miss Hilke was simply delightful. Her voice was ad- 
mirable in its clear, crystalline quality; her phrasing wa- 
musical, her breath control wonderful and her repose oi 
manner most artistic. 

Mr. Williams sang the last part of “Sound the Alarm’ 
magnificently. In the air “How Vain Is Man” he also 
displayed a beautiful voice and artistic intelligence. In 
the first recitatives and airs his voice showed some hoarse- 
ness. , 

Mr. Williams’ contract with the Vocal Society, it seems, 
called for an evening performance and a public rehearsal 
Accordingly he was not prepared nor willinging to sing 
at the matinee performance, and he treated the afternoon 


audience to a public rehearsal, singing his part through 
pianissimo and asking for the repetition of a part that did 
not suit him, 

Personally I think Mr. Williams was justified, but the 
matinee audience was greatly disappointed. 

Mr. Bushnell came to Buffalo the morning of the per- 
formance expecting, through some mistake, to sing “Sam 
son,” and entirely unprepared for his part in “Judas Mac 
cabeus.” But in the evening he came off with flying 
colors. His ability to learn his numbers within a few 
hours was admired greatly, and he really sang the part 
very effectively. 

Mrs. Minehan sang that evening in oratorio for the 
first time. She acquitted herself admirably. Mrs. Mine 
han is a prominent local church singer. But few, even 
of her friends, anticipated such admirable singing as she 
gave. Her voice is of lovely quality, and she sang with 
intelligence and enthusiasm. 

Miss Gates sang her part in the trio with care, this trio, 
with Miss Hilke and Mrs. Minehan, being a particularly 
good number of the evening’s program 

U. S. Thomas played the accompaniments to the reci 
tatives, also the accompaniment to one of Mr. Bushnell’s 
solos, “With Pious Hearts,” on the piano, and gave en 
tire satisfaction in his work. 

* + * 

W. J. Sheehan is directing a performance of the “Pirates 

Penzance” this evening at Concert Hall for the benefit 
of the families of volunteers. The company is made up of 
amateurs, and is called the Buffalo Permanent Opera Com 
pany. The opera will be repeated to-morrow for the same 
‘ause 

** * 

In a recent issue of Tuk Musicat Courter, in an articl 
on “Mexico and Music,” mention is made of the prize for a 
Mexican patriotic hymn being, awarded to Don Jaime 
Nuno in August, 1854. The hymn “El Himno Nacional 
Mexicano” was played in public at the beginning of the 
great national feast of Mexican independence, September 
11, 1854 

Sefior Paime Nuno proves to be Mr. James Nuns, S~., of 
Buffalo, a musician of rare ability. Mr. Nuns was for a 
number of years director of the large chorus choir of the 
First Presbyterian Church. His work as director was of a 
high standard. As a vocal teacher he has been and is an 
authority. I might mention dozens of his pupils who 
have made more than a local reputation for artistic singing 
Among the number, however, I can easily recall Mrs 
‘nna Louise Tanner, now Madame Tanner-Musin; Miss 
Gertrude Sears, now Mrs. Ives; Miss Florence Sears, 
Mrs. Clara Barnes Holmes, the present contralto of First 
Church; Mrs. Peterson, of Lockport; Mrs. W. P. Davi 
son, the present soprano of the Delaware Avenue M. E 
Church; Raymond O. Riester, one of our very best bari 
tones: George C. Sweet, bass of First Church choir, and 
his son, James Nuns, Jr. 

John Lund goes to Saratoga July 1 to conduct the or- 
chestral concerts at the Grand Union Hotel. 

Joseph Mischka, supervisor of music in our public 
schools, will be one of the faculty in the Western Summer 
School of the American Institute of Normal Methods at 
Highland Park, IIl., this summer. Miss Howard, one of 
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the assistant supervisors, will go to London for the last 
cycle of the “Nibelungen Ring.” 

Miss Margaret Gaylord, of New York, has been the 
guest of Mrs. Walter Platt Cooke during the past week. 
Sunday last Miss Gaylord sang the offertory solo in Lafay- 
ette Church, where she was formerly solo soprano. This 
evening she sings at an entertainment to be given in the 
same church, and several social affairs have been arranged 
in her honor. 

The musical season is nearly finished. A few musicales 
perhaps, some commencements and a summer season of 
light opera are all that we now anticipate. 

OBSERVER. 


Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
TORONTO, May 22, 1898. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
EQUESTS have been received by the directorate of 
this institution from many parts of the province to 
send out examiners for the purpose of conducting local ex- 
aminations in the various branches of music, theoretical 
and practical. 

The Conservatory Board of Directors, wishing to com- 
ply with what appears to be a general desire in the musical 
profession, as well as a public demand, has decided to es- 
tablish during the coming season centres in various cities 
and towns where examinations will be conducted on the 
same basis as that of the Toronto examinations. 

In order that you may be informed of the precise nature 
of these examinations and the advantages to be derived 
from them by your pupils, and indirectly by yourself, your 
attention is directed to the following leading features of 
the plan: 

The examinations held outside of Toronto will be known 
as the Toronto Conservatory of Music Local Examina- 
tions. Local centres will be established in the principal 
cities and towns of Ontario and other parts of the Do- 
minion, as necessity arises 

The local examinations be held 
those for theory about June 20, and the practical examina- 
tions in July. 

The standard of the local examinations will be precisely 
the same as that of Toronto, which has been tested by an 
actual experience of ten years, and the high character of 
which is now generally well known and acknowledged 

It is not the intention of the conservatory to enter into 
competition or rivalry other examining bodies, 
whether Canadian or foreign, with the view of securing the 
largest possible number of candidates. Such competition 
would inevitably lead to a modification and lowering of 
its present standard, a result which would be not only pre- 
judicial to the best interests of the institution but harmful 
to the cause of Canadian musical education generally. 

To those who desire to pursue an earnest study of music 
and prepare for examinations conducted on a sound educa- 
tional and artistic basis, the conservatory examinations 
will be recognized as amply meeting all requirements. 

The proposed system of local examinations -will natur- 
ally conduce to an equalization of the standard of musical 
education throughout the province, and will undoubtedly 
be a boon to many who otherwise might never be able to 
avail themselves of the advantages of higher examinations 
in music. 

The exarniners engaged by the conservatory will be 
specialists and men of eminence in their profession, who 
will worthily represent the institution and conduct the 
examinations under their charge with justice and fairness 
to all concerned. 

The papers in the theory examinations will be the same 
at the local centres as those used in Toronto, and these ex 
aminations will be held on the same day and at the same 
hours in all the centres as in Toronto. 


will in midsummer, 


with 
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Attention is drawn to the fact that according to the 
terms of affiliation existing between the Conservatory of 
Music and each of its affiliated institutions, namely, the 
University of Toronto and Trinity University, students 
who have passed the conservatory examinations in theory 
will be exempted from the first and second university ex- 
aminations for the degree of Bachelor of Music 

Among the advantages which these examinations offer 
to your pupils are: First, the undoubted stimulus to earnest 
study which they supply. Second, the satisfaction which 
your pupils will derive from the consciousness that they 
are working with a definite object in view, and that a 
worthy one. Third, the reward of merit and ability which 
the conservatory certificates constitute to those who suc 
cessfully pass the examinations. Fourth, the possibility 
of graduating and receiving the conservatory diploma, 
with the title of Associate Toronto Conservatory of Music 
(A. T. C. M.), or in the event of passing the post-graduate 
examination, the title of Fellow Toronto Conservatory of 
Music (F. T. C. M.). 

The advantages accruing to yourself by encouraging 
your pupils to take these examinations will be a greatly in 
creased amount of enthusiasm in your class and an incent- 
ive to its members to continue the study of music for a 
much longer period than they would otherwise be likely 
to do. j 

Also, if a reasonable percentage of your pupils pass thes« 
examinations successfully your professional reputation will 
most certainly be enhanced, and you will thus reap th: 
benefit of taking a higher standing as a teacher in your 
community. 

It has heretofore been a rule of the conservatory that 
students must in all cases attend the institution not less 
than one year before being eligible for graduation. This 
rule has now been rescinded, and outside candidates may 
enter for the final examination, and on passing the same 
receive the conservatory diploma 

Candidates for the diploma must, however, in all cases, 
take the final Toronto, in order that a 
perfectly uniform standard of graduation may be 
tained throughout. 

The fees will be made as low as possible in accordanc« 


examination in 


main 


with the efficient carrying out of the arrangements attend 
ing these examinations. 

The conservatory syllabus for 1898-99 is now in print, 
and will be mailed free on application as soon as issued. 

The syllabus forms a book of reference almost indis 
pensable to candidates for the conservatory examinations, 
as it contains full various 
courses of study, regulations governing examinations, re- 


information concerning the 


also lists of pieces, 
for the 


quirements for candidates, fees, &c; 


songs, studies and text-books used in preparing 
examinations. 

The Conservatory Board of Directors have much pleas- 
ure in commending this whole matter to you for careful 
consideration, with the hope that you will be sufficiently 
interested to give it your cordial support and co-operation 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD FISHER 


Applications for the conservatory syllabus and other 


communications relating to the examinations should be 


addressed to the Toronto Conservatory of 


Music. 


secretary, 


Leonard Liebling Here. 


Leonard Liebling, pianist and music critic, whose let- 
ters from Berlin, Germany, frequently published in this 
paper for several years in conjunction with our Budget 
from that city, reached here last week on the Fuerst Bis- 
He will remain in New York for a month and 
then go West. Later news regarding the movements of 


marck. 


this talented young man will be published shortly 


| ticular 
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OR my part I have always taken a great interest in the 

Music Teachers’ National Association, and I think 
that all professional musicians ought to do so. In par- 
the best talent in the country should be repre- 
sented at the meetings, to serve as a beacon and an in- 
spiration to the less gifted. The teachers who live in 
towns which are remote from the centres and 
who rarely have an opportunity to hear great artists, 
should be able to look forward from year to year to the 
National Association as to a musical festival where they 
can assemble and in a few days get ideas enough to carry 
them along for another twelvemonth, 

I am sure that all those who attended the very brilliant 
meeting in New York last year under President Greene, 
must have had food for considerable reflection, and this 
year we ought to have a much more enjoyable time, as the 
convention will take place at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

The Grand Central Palace, where we had our meeting 
last year, while it was delightfully spacious, was, unfor- 
tunately, frightfully noisy, and the effect of the piano 
recitals in the large hall was greatly diminished thereby. 
This was conspicuously the case at the very remarkable 
one given by Miss Florence Terrel, when the noise was 
so outrageous that Miss Terrel was obliged to pause in 
the middle of the program till it should subside sufficiently 
Reading or speaking in this hall 


musical 


for her to be heard 
was simply out of the question, for it would require the 
voice of a giant. 

At the Waldorf-Astoria we shall have the beautiful ball- 
room for the large performances. This hall is shut in, so 
that it is perfectly quiet, and its proportions, while ample, 
are not so huge that sound disappears in infinite space. 
It is so charmingly decorated and is so commodious 
that our visitors will settle down to the enjoyment of 
what is set before them with unalloyed pleasure and com- 
fort. 

Everybody will agree with me, I am sure, that our con- 
cluding our meeting last year with an oratorio by the 
Brooklyn Oratorio Society, under the baton of Walter 
Henry Hall, was a most happy idea. The performance 
was an admirable one, and it imparted a sort of conse- 
cration and dignity to our convention to have it end with 
a religious work of such magnitude. This year we are 
to have the oratorio of “St. Paul,” by the same society, 
and I for one am looking forward to it with enthusiastic 
anticipation. 

President Greene’s “delegate system” will be put to the 
test for the first time at this meeting, and it will be inter- 
esting to see what a “council of delegates” can do for the 
association. I should regret to see the time-honored name 
of the association changed, simply because “some people” 
would come in if they were not classed as “music teach- 
ers.” We are music teachers, ladies and gentlemen, and 
this association was got up and maintained by our fra- 
Why should we be snobbish and change the 
our association has flourished, “lo, 
Our name is a thoroughly respectable 
one and says what it means. We are the “Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association,” and I am proud to sign myself, 

Your fellow “music teacher,” Amy Fay. 


ternity 


name under which 


these many years?” 


Pittsburg Music. 


HE new conductor of the Pittsburg Symphony Orches- 
tra marched at the head of his brass band through the 
streets of Pittsburg last Saturday during the Lambs’ gam 
bols, and the people had a chance to see what a nice look- 
ing chap he is. Luigi von Kunitz was selected on this 
occasion as the coming concertmaster of the orchestra 
This closes a part of the scheme that resulted in the oust- 
ing of Frederic Archer. Music in Pittsburg will tell its 
own story after this. 
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A NATIONAL EDITION. 


a — 


ITHIN a few months, at the proper time and 
under the proper conditions, THE MusicaL 
CouRIER proposes to issue a great NATIONAL Ep1- 
TION, which will give an exhaustive history of the 
past and present condition of the AMERICAN Mvu- 
SICIAN, composer, player, singer and conductor and 
teacher, and the prospects for the future of this 
large and influential class of our citizens. The con- 
ditions are such that it has become necessary to in- 
form’ the world of the extent of our National musi- 
cal life, of the character of our professional musi- 
cians, of the work they are doing, of the difficulties 
they are laboring under, of the nature of their 
struggle and of the impediments in the path of 
their success. 

These impediments can be and will be removed, 
but it requires a combined impulse with an enthu- 
siastic motive such as the cause itself propagates to 
bring about the great reform that will result in the 
NATIONALIZATION OF AMERICAN Music AND Mu- 
SICIANS. 

The NATIONAL EpiTIon will illustrate what the 
present condition is and it will cover the whole 
American field from the State of Maine to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Eastern section will be handled throughout 
the New England States by our Boston office. The 


Central West will be in the hands of our well- | 
known representative, Mrs. Florence French, whose 
identification with this paper in Chicago is known 
Mr. John E. Hall, who | 


throughout the country. 
for the past twelve years has had charge of our Chi- 
cago office, will co-operate in various directions 
throughout the West in the work to be done for | 
the edition. 

For the Pacific Coast work we have selected our | 
Brooklyn representative, Miss Emilie Frances 
3auer, who is now in San Francisco for the pur- 


pose of expediting the work on the coast and as 


far East as Denver. 
The Northwest will be in charge of our es- | 
teemed correspondent, “Acton Horton,” at Minne- 

apolis, and Mrs. J. H. Harris, of Kansas City, who 

for years past has done faithful work for this paper, 

will survey the field in her section. Mr. Homan, 
of Cincinnati, will have charge of Ohio and the 
section impinging upon his city. 

This part of the Union as far south as the Po- 
tomac will be handled from the home office. 

We propose to make the NATIONAL EpiTIon the 
most comprehensive compendium of the status of 
one class of artists and professional people that has 
ever been published, and its appearance and distri- 
bution will constitute a perfect epitome of the pres- 
ent condition of music and musicians of America. 
The main features of the work are ready for in- 
spection and can be studied at this office or the 
various branch offices of the paper on and after 


April 13. 


ISKA HAUSER, the Hungarian violin virtu- 

oso, was born at Pressburg, Hungary, 1822, 
and died at Vienna 1887. He landed in New York 
January 1, 1850, made a tour of the country, play- 
ing everywhere with great success, and in 1853 left 
for South America. His niece, Josephine Hauser, 








New, York City. 


kindly informs us of these details, also that his last 


book, “Aus dem Wanderbuc mm eines Osterreich- 
ischer Virtuosin,” is in print and is full of interest- 
ing reading. It may be remembered that we were 
in doubt as to the date of Hauser’s visit, and, 
while the music lexicons give about the same dates 
as above, we are grateful to Miss Hauser for a 
positive confirmation of the same. 


HIS issue of Tuk Musica Courier will reach 
our readers one day later than usual on ac- 
count of the holiday this week. 


The Italian opera singers at Wallack’s may not have 
received as much praise in this city as they would like, but 


they are a happy, domestic lot, and that will doubtless 


compensate for some of the opinions that have been ex- 
pressed as to their manner of singing. Signora Mona- 
nari, the prima donna of the company, is the wife of Sig 
nor Agostini, the tenor, and these two keep all the first 
honors to themselves. Signora Cleopatra Vicini is the 
wife of one of the managers of the company, and several 
among the less important principals are married. This is 
also true of the chorus—at least that part of it that came 
from Italy. Signor Cullenza, who appeared in “I! Pagli 
acci,” seems to have made a greater personal sttccess than 
any of the other singers, and his acting as Canio has quite 
eliminated all recollection of De Lucia, who used to be 
seen here in the same. part and was praised for his fervor 
and intensity in that if in no other role. Signor Cullenza 
is admitted to be much superior to his predecessor, and it 
is a subject for some stirprise that so good an actor should 
be quite unknown here, while De Lucia came here with 
great preliminary praise as an actor. This seems only to 
~* w that New York hears only the singers that go to 
Covent Garden and succeed in pleasing Londor audi 
ences. The appearance of the company now at Wallack’s 
and the singers heard in recent years at the Metrepolitan 
make it plain that few valuable recruits can be expected 
from the Italian stage. It is also certain that no recruits 
are likely to come here without the stamp of Covent Gar- 
den approval. Many of the best Italian singers to-day are 
heard in Russia, but they rarely come to this country 


HE New York Sun constantly publishes excel- 
lent articles on musical subjects, and many of 
the comments, like in the above from that paper. 


| are very true pictures of facts. “New York hears 


only the singers that go to Covent Garden;” “Valu 


| able recruits can be expected” from other stages. 


Not while the present commission system pre- 
vails. There are a number of brokers who handle 
all this operatic system, and Mr. Grau does not 
seem able to get free from it himself. If opera here 
had an artistic director whose independent judg 
ment of singers and operatic works were an expert 
function we should not only have new faces and 
new voices, but operas like “La Boheme” and 
“Manon Lescaut” would long since have been pro- 


| duced on a scale paramount with their importance, 
| instead of the chance hearing we secure through a 


limited traveling troupe which appears here merely 
incidentally. 

These poor people did not even have an orches- 
tral score of “Manon Lescaut,” and the conductor 


| had to use a manuscript piano score; they had no 
| 


necessary, no accessories, no orchestra of any con- 
sequence and an apology for a chorus, and yet musi- 
cal New York must be thankful for the treat it re 
ceived at the hands of these strangers from across 
the seas. And the price of admission! Everybody; 
could afford to go; nothing prohibitory like at 
Grau’s so-called great nights. Sooner or later the 
public will learn the inherent justice of the stand 
taken by this paper against Grau’s foreign opera 
speculation and its sad effect upon our national 
musical life. 

It is learned that the opera company which has 
just closed its short season at Wallack’s will reopen 
in August at the same place under greater auspices. 


ABOUT CONDUCTORS. 


F the Grau opera season for the coming winter 
should be suspended for various reasons, such 
for instance, as the war and the uncertainties it im- 
plies or the related financial questions growing out 
of that uncertainty, or the absence of a public 
spirited citizen such as the late William Steinway, 
who came to the relief of Grau exactly during such 
emergencies, then, very naturally, there would be 
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no reason ies Seis Sunes or any other orc hestral 


or operatic conductor to come to New York, for | 


Mr. Grau needs an operatic conductor only if he has 
an opera season. 

Would Herr Zumpe be engaged by Grau now 
in view of what some leading London papers say of 
his conducting? Take the Times and the 
(Fuller Maitland and Percy Betts) and see what 
conducting of “Tristan and 
the Times 


they say of Zumpe’s 


Isolde.” We quote them consecutively, 


first: 


The performance of “Tristan und Isolde,” given with a 
splendid cast in the original German on Saturday night, 
attracted, as a matter of course, an enormous audience, a 
large section of which was fortunate in escaping one of 
the worst renderings on record of the famous prelude. 
The evening began with a contretemps which, it may be 
hoped, is without parallel in London. By this time every 
English violoncellist must be familiar with the opening 
phrase of the work; yet the second note was variously 
played as F and F sharp simultaneously—a circumstance 
which casts grave suspicions upon some of the new im- 
portations into the opera band. This was, of course, not 
the fault of the conductor, but he did remarkab ly little to 
dispel the unfavorable impression created at the begin- 
ning, for he beat time in so apathetic a manner. and was 
apparently contented with so slovenly a style of perform- 
ance, that the whole of the prelude lost its usual effect, 
while the accompaniments were by no means well played. 
‘Respice finem’ would seem to be Herr Zumpe’s motto, 
for in each act he manifested extraordinary activity to- 
ward the end, with the result that in certain of the most 
beautiful passages the band was allowed, if not encour- 
aged, to drown the voices, and would inevitably have ren- 
dered inaudible any ordinary singers in the scene where 
Brangane utters her warnings from the tower, and in the 
final “Liebstod.” 


The Daily News is no less emphatic in covering 
similar discrepancies in its usual quiet tone: 

The only weak point, indeed, lay in the orchestra, 
which played at times with unwonted roughness. Herr 
Zumpe, no doubt, is an excellent musician and an experi- 
enced conductor, but he is probably accustomed in Ger- 
many to the numerous rehearsals which are found impossi- 
ble amid the hurry of a London season; and he certainly 
yet has to gain the control of his band, and to induce them 
to play with that delicacy and finish which Wagner's music 
so urgently demands 

Of course there can never be any rehearsing or 
artistic orchestral effort under Grau’s system, which 
It is all star 
system and every sacrificed to 
that evil which may not be due entirely to Grau; in 
fact he may claim to be a victim of it. Whoever is 
to blame it is decidedly established as a maxim that 
no great artistic effects can ever be attained under 


is the same in London as it is here. 


artistic tendency is 


it, and hence Herr Zumpe could accomplish noth- 
in of it were best for his 
reputation to remain in Germany. Remember the 


ing here, view which 


name. 
The Sun cf last Saturday publishes the following 
subject to correction: 


The question oi Felix Mottl’s acceptance of the direc- 
tion of the Permanent Orchestra of New York was settled 
yesterday by the news received from Germany that the 
Grand Duke of Baden had refused to allow the conductor 
to leave Carlsruhe, and had compelled him to decline the 
invitation to become a conductor at the Royal Opera in 
Munich. It was positively said a month ago that Herr 
Mottl would go to Munich, but the decision of the Ba- 
varian Court now makes that impossible. 

Mottl had once refused the invitation of the promoters 
of the orchestra, but it was thought that his objections 
might be overcome. That is now known to be out of the 
question, and whether or not Emil Paur will be selected 
remains to be seen. Some persons think that the organiza- 
tion will practically be forced to agree upon him unless the 
conductor brought by Maurice Grau to this country should 
be agreeable to the society. Walter Damrosch has not 
been mentioned in connection with the orchestra for some 
time, but it is known that he has many influential friends 
among those most interested in the scheme. The organiza- 
tion has lately decided on a memorial to the memory of 
Anton Seidl, who had been selected as the conductor. This 
has taken the form of a bronze urn. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Seidl’s remains were cremated, and the urn is to 
hold his ashes. It has not yet been decided when the pres- 
entation to Mrs. Seidl will be made, but it is expected that 
the urn will be placed on the grounds of the Seidl country 
place at Fleischmann’s, in the Catskills. On a certain spot 
there Mr. Seidl had frequently said that he would like to 
see a bust of Richard Wagner placed. It is there that the 
urn containing Mr. Seidl’s ashes will be put after the de- 
tails of the memorial have been arranged. 


The Berlin letter of THE MustcaL CouRTER some 
weeks since pointed out the probability of Mottl’s 
retention at Carlsruhe with an advanced salary, and 
so it proves to be. The Bavarian Court in the above 
article should be the Court of the Grand Duke of 
Baden. Now that Emil Paur has been selected as 
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Orchestra besides for the Astoria and other greet | 
valid reasons | 


orchestral concerts, there seems no 
for making any further efforts for a foreign con 
ductor unless Mr. Grau brings 


but there must be opera first. 


News | 


IS MUSIC ARCHITECTURAL? 


HE answer is yes; music is architectural, 

the term in the rather loose fashion employed by 
| certain esthetic critics, Goethe among the rest. It 
was not Goethe but Henri Beyle-Stendhal who first 


called architecture frozen music. Goethe, however, 
said that a fugue of the 


That happy word architectonic ex 


reminded him pointed 


Gothic arch. 


presses appropriately the sense of the plastic in 
musical form, and the early Italian and great Flem- 
ish master contrapuntalists seemed to realize music 


purely as a pattern, a highly decorative, almost 
architectural pattern. The marvelous inweaving of 
many voices, the masterly involutions, inversions of 
fantastic spirals all spinning at once yet ever in- 
dividual, all this complicated art was some hundred 
years ago the ideal of musicians of those times. So 
exaggerated became the web of this tonal tapestry 
that sixteen, twenty-four and even more vocal parts 
were successfully employed and music became a 
cryptogram, a creation by sheer ingenuity, a puzzle- 
picture in sounds, an edifice, a fugal labyrinth, in 
fact anything but music as we nowadays conceive it 

It was Bach who reduced this complexity to sim- 
plicity, who went from the heterogeneous to the 
homogeneous, for it cannot be denied that his music 
is a step forward toward the real as contradis- 
tinguished from the artificial of his predecessors. 
yet in his chorales, 
of the 
style that was so soon to supersede the 
scholasticism of the 


In a short time the melodic, 


He was a master polyphonist, 


in his broad melodies, is the seed homo 
phonic 
seventeenth 
centuries. the 
tional and dramatic content became the aim of the 
composer and all that was merely architectural was 


Form be- 


sixteenth and 


emo- 


relegated to the Limbo of things inutile. 
came less formal, the boundaries of the symphony 
overflowed the 
then came the romantic outburst with its astonish- 


into romantic symphonic poem; 
ing flowering, and the expression of pure emotion 
with a willful neglect of form was the shibboleth of 
Schumann, Berlioz Liszt. Wagner the 
possibilities of free symphonic form in the orchestra 


Richard 


and saw 


music drama, and now we have 


who has dared more than all in subordi- 


for the 
Strauss, 
nating form to the expression of the idea. 

In a broad sense Brahms has been reactionary, 


welded material and manner, 


But while he 


and has once more 


theme and treatment. has restored 
to music its severe contours, its dignity of line, its 
linear perspective, he has not attempted a recru- 
descence of the polyphonic of the pre- 
Bachian masters. To the Passacaglia he has given 
new life, filling it with bolder, richer content while 
To be quite frank, mu- 


scheme 


never dimming its outline. 
sic has not taken many steps forward—that is in the 
musical the Chromatic Fan- 
Fantasia to the G minor organ fugue 
Formalist as he was, 


purely sense—since 
tasia and the 
of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
in these two compositions he was the bard with 
rhapsodic voice who prophesied all that was to come 
after the 


proved himself a 


to pass in latter-day music. Beethoven, 
Hellenic structure of Mozart, 
mighty architect, yet nowhere does he indulge 
the spinning of tone for tone’s sake. No absurd 
are in his music twisted into tortu- 
The fugue 


in 


number of voices 
ous shapes; shapes signifying nothing. 
but as a vital factor in musical life its 
All that has been said in this form has 


can never die, 
day is done. 
been said, and said emphatically. 
exercise the cultivation of the fugue is grateful, 
but as an end-all, be-all, it 
Such musical architecture is a mere 
It is interesting, but it is not 


nay 
imperative, is 
superfluous. 
compilation of stones. 





Philharmonic conductor and is to have a Permanent 


music. 





one for the opera, 


using 


As an intellectual | 


quite | 
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FREE ORGA N REC ITALS. 
ys a cor- 
MUSICAL 


seems to be a mooted question,” sa 
desires THE 
“whether such functions really 


6é a? 
COURIER’S opinion, 
have the desired effect of elevating the public 
standard and appreciation of good music.” 

In order to judge properly of the general effect 


respondent, who 


of free organ recitals, the conditions of any city 
must be taken into consideration: whether it is in 
a crude musical condition or has advanced far along 
the road to musical culture; whether the people 
of the city have an abundance of all kinds of music 
to select from at the low prices for operas and con- 
important 

who are 


attend 


certs that prevail in some of the more 


German cities, or whether the majority, 


limited as to expenditures, must perforce 
poor, low priced concerts and free organ recitals 
if they wish to hear any music at all. From the 
point of view of high priced concerts, every city in 
America is in a crude musical condition as com 
pared with the best foreign cities, where the opera 
and the classical concert can be attended for an al- 
and where music is so abun- 
dant that it may be called the staff of culture. We 


take it for granted, however, that this correspond- 


most nominal sum, 


ent and others who ask similar questions refer to 


America, and wish an opinion based some 


knowledge of organ recitals in our larger cities. 


upon 


Increase of musical culture for the majority 
must depend upon attendance, and there will not 
be an attendance of those whom it is desired to 


benefit by free organ recitals without some attrac- 


tion offered to induce the attendance. The question 
of elevating the public standard is really solved by 
the attendance and by consideration of the charac- 
increase or 


ter of the programs. Does attendance 


diminish during a series of organ recitals? Have 
the programs been worthily arranged from a mu- 
sical point of view and have they increased in mu- 
sical value during a long series of recitals? 

For illustrative glance at the 


of 


purposes we Iiay 


in two cities widely apart 


far 
effects of 
and 


results experiment 


Boston, representing, so as 
the 
representing the 


which 


geographically: 


any American city cumulative 


culture; 


may, 
Pittsburg, 
vigorous Western 
rected toward culture and are rapidly lifting the 


younger 


elements are being di- 


to conspicuous rank among cities which en- 
In 
of co-operative recitals; 
the benefit of special individual effort. 


city 


Boston we have seen the benefit 


in Pittsburg we may see 


courage art. 


The free public organ recitals given in Boston 
Art 
Club were arranged under a somewhat novel plan. 


under the auspices of the Twentieth Century 


This plan received the co-operation of pastors, of 
church committees and organists. Various churches 
in different parts of the city were selected for the 
recitals, the choice guided by location and the worth 
of the organ. A twenty 
ten at noon Saturday, ten in the evening. 


series of recitals were 
planned; 
Tickets were issued for admission in order to test 
the desire for attendance, and these could be pro- 
cured upon application to the Century Club. Five 
the rule requiring 
Announcements of 


From the statistics 


minutes before each concert 


tickets was suspended. each 
concert were freely distributed. 
published not long ago we learn the attendance be- 
gan with four hundred at the first recital and in- 
creased to eighteen hundred at the second, four 
or five hundred being turned away. The average 
attendance about hundred. At the 
downtown recitals the attendants were mostly clerks 
and shop girls, with many from still lower walks of 
life. All this, 3oston, where the spirit 
of culture spreads her wings over the city and fans 


was eleven 


however, in 





any incipient spark to flame. 

Let us glance, then, to Pittsburg, where the spirit 
| of culture has found the air heavy with the smoke 
| from innumerable factories, and where musical cul- 
| ture is of comparatively recent development. In 


| Carnegie Hall there have been given a remarkable 
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series of two hundred free organ recitals by Frederic 
Archer. The increase of interest has been shown 
by the constant increase in the number of regular 
attendants. Figures are incontrovertible, as Mr. 
Archer says, in the souvenir program issued for 
the celebration of the two hundredth recital on 
April 9. During the second series of one hundred 
recitals the attendance was 107,272, an increase, 
when compared with the first, of 32,272. 

Artistic success of the co-operative recitals in 
Boston was indicated by the frequent appearance 
on the programs of Bach, Guilmant, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Rheinberger, Handel, Saint-Saéns, 
Dubois and others, comparatively little attention 
being paid to those of lesser rank. The attempt 
was made to represent English and Italian schools, 
as well as the l'rench and German. No whole so- 
natas were played, “as it was not thought that the 
general public had the power of sustained attention 
necessary for appreciation of the artusuc unity of a 
sonata.” The program annotations conveyed 
much musical information in a simple and interest- 
ing manner, even the Bach fugue being explained 
intelligibly. ‘Lhe whole expense is said not to have 
exceeded $260, as services of organists and soloists 
were given gratuitously. 

The Pittsburg programs prepared by Mr. Archer 
included during the two hundred recitals 1,301 
compositions. ihe second series of one hundred 
recitals included 834 compositions, representing 250 
composers. brief analytical and biographical notes 
awakened interest in the compositions presented, 
and a series of lectures were given dealing with lives 
and characteristics of the composers and illustrated 
by selections from their works. ‘he programs 
show a preference, judging by the number of times 
each composer is represented, for Bach, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Haydn, Gounod, Handel, Wely, Sa- 
lome, Grison, Callaerts, Clausman, Batiste, Best, 
with a due attention to Saint-Saéns, Schubert and 
Schumann. Examples of all the schools of to-day, 
English, ltalian, trench and German appeared on 
the programs. In order to maintain the musical 
interest of the recitals and for the benefit of organ 
students the organist introduced during the past 
year every new work of merit specially written for 
the instrument immediately after its publication. 

These illustrations of free organ recitals, which 
might be added to, were material within easy reach, 
and offer food for thought. They serveatleastto show 
that free organ recitals necessarily increase musical 
culture, since attendance upon them is increasing, 
and that it is better to choose to attend good organ 
concerts rather than poor concerts of another class. 
The latter are sometimes paid for too dearly by the 
mere effort of attendance. Organists of note no 
doubt have much interesting information to give 
concerning their series of organ recitals and the 
results as evidenced by attendance and interest in 
programs. For example, William C. Carl, of New 
York, whose name has national renown now, whose 
purity of aim and technical skill make him worthy 
to be called the American Guilmant; E. M. Bow- 
man, of Brooklyn, whose efforts to uplift the stand- 
ard of public taste have extended themselves into 
other fields of musical work, and whose skill in or- 
ganizing powers and executive ability supple- 
ment his musical ability; Clarence R. Eddy, of 
Chicago, who has made the whole country richer 
in musical knowledge by his many organ recitals 
and has lately carried European musical centres: by 
storm, according to recent cable dispatches. The 
numerous free organ recitals given by such men 
surely form an important factor in America’s mu- 
sical growth. 

Florence Buckingham Joyce. 

Mrs, Joyce has been engaged as substitute for E. D. 
Jardine at the organ in St. James’ Lutheran Church, 
Madison avenue and Seventy-third street, during Mr. Jar- 
dine’s absence with his regiment. Besides having a good 
knowledge of the organ, Mrs. Joyce possesses the ability 


to adapt herself quickly to any form of church service, 
and is therefore a valuable substitute organist. 








WILLIAM STEINWAY. 


(Town Topics, May 26, 1898.) 

Seven weeks ago, in my issue of April 14, I stated that 
discoveries made since his death had shattered the high 
reputation of a New Yorker who had posed for years as 
a millionaire, a patron of the arts, a financier, a philan- 
thropist, a public official and the head of a great manufac- 
turing company. It has taken all this while for my daily 
contemporaries to dot the #’s and cross the ?’s of my para- 
graph; but at last the Herald has hit upon the name of the 
late William Steinway, and the other papers have taken 
up the scent. Trusting to the statements of Mr. Tretbar, 
an old servant of the Steinway house, they decide offhand 
a legal point that some of the cleverest lawyers in New 
York are now considering, viz.: Whether the signature 
of the president and largest shareholder of a corporation 
makes the corporation liable for obligations when it can 
be shown that the proceeds of the notes, due bills and 
other papers were not applied directly for the benefit of 
the corporation? It is this point that will have to be de- 
cided by the courts before Steinway & Co. can completely 
dissever itself from the William Steinway estate. 

William Steinway acted upon the broad, general policy 
that the more musical taste was developed the more 
people would buy pianos, and the more intimately the 
name of Steinway was identified with musical development 
the more Steinway pianos would be sold. From this point 
of view all his donations to musicians and subventions to 
operatic managers and gifts to singers ought to be 
charged to the advertising account. Undoubtedly they 
did advertise Steinway & Co. Never a day passed but 
that the name of Steinway was mentioned in some news- 
paper. No name was more respected in business circles. 
If sometimes funds were advanced to the possessor of a 
pretty face, as well as a pretty voice, or to a jolly good 
fellow, as well as a good musician, that was nobody’s busi- 
ness while Mr. Steinway lived. 

But when, after awhile, Mr. Steinway began to borrow 
money from musicians instead of lending it; when he 
“shaved” notes for managers instead of staking them, 
when he accepted investments for which no acknowledg- 
ment was given, and when he took charge of funds for 
musical purposes that cannot be traced in his accounts, 
there is a legal doubt as to whether Steinway & Co. can 
be held responsible for his proceedings. The daily papers, 
instructed by Mr. Tretbar, dismiss the subject by assert- 
ing that the corporation is in no way involved in Mr. 
Steinway’s personal estate. But there may be legal obli- 
gation, and one would say that there is a moral obliga- 
tion. Take, for example, the $10,000 that Paderewski de- 
posited with Mr. Steinway for a musical competition. Did 
Paderewski mean that sum to go to Mr. Steinway’s per- 
sonal estate or did he entrust it to Steinway & Co. for 
certain specified purposes? 

Usually no secret is regarded as safe if entrusted to 
newspaper men. The daily papers have been puzzled for 
seven weeks over this Steinway secret. Yet it is only fair 
to say that it has been known to the editors of several of 
the musical papers, who read my paragraph between the 
lines at once, and that they have loyally kept silent for 
fear of injuring the piano industry, which has already sui- 
fered much from the hard times and from the war. As 
soon as the dailies began to print the facts, further reti- 
cence was worse than useless. But I think that it was 
very creditable of the trade papers to resist the tempta- 
tion to make a sensation out of what is undoubtedly the 
greatest business and artistic scandal of the decade, and 
I offer to my musical contemporaries the assurances of 
my distinguished consideration. 





* & 


HIS second article of “Town Topics,” inter- 

spersed since the first by a number of articles 
in daily papers all over the country on the subject 
of the late William Steinway, his estate and the 
corporation of Steinway & Sons, calls for attention 
from the musical press, and naturally this paper is 
the first to refer to the matter. 

So far as the case of these papers against William 
Steinway has gone not one of them has published 
more than gossip and idle rumors; there is not one 
substantial or definite, fixed charge mentioned or 
specified. The Paderewski fund is the first allusion 
embracing anything approaching a formulated 
statement, and to have it understood let us say that 
Paderewski selected a committee of three to super- 
vise that fund, the committee consisting of Henry 
L. Higginson, of Boston; William Mason and Will- 
iam Steinway, of New York. Mr. Higginson refused 
to serve, and the remaining members of the com- 
mittee or commission were to have elected or se- 
lected a successor, but none was selected, and after 





William Steinway’s death the affair became mori- 
bund. We produce the original article on the gift 
from THE Musica Courier of April 29, 1896. 
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Paderewski’s Gift to Our Composers. 


GNACE J. PADEREWSKI, the pianist and composer, 
sent to William Steinway Tuesday evening of last 
week $10,000 as a permanent endowment to encourage 
original composition in the United States. The letter ac- 
companying the money was in English and written in 
Paderewski’s hand. It is as follows: 

My DEAR MR. STEINWAY—The generous support I found in this 
country enables me to accomplish one of my most ardent wishes. 

Ido not intend to thank the American people for all they have 
done for me, because my gratitude to your noble nation is and will 
be beyond expression. But I desire to extend a friendly hand tow- 
ard my American fellow musicians, toward those who, less fortu- 
nate than myself, are struggling for recognition or encouragement. 
To this purpose I send you herewith $10,000, asking you to accept to- 
gether with Col. H. L. Higginson, of Boston, and Dr. William 
Mason, of New York, the trusteeship of this sum. 

Knowing the interest you take in public affairsand your readiness 
to do good wherever you find an opportunity, I hope you will not 
refuse me this great favor, and will, after deliberation with the 
above named gentlemen, invest this money in order to establish the 
following triennial prizes for the composers of American birth, 
without any distinction as to age or religion : 

1. Five hundred dollars for the best orchestral work in symphonic 
form. 

2. Three hundred dollars for the best composition for solo instru- 
ment with orchestra. 

3. Two hundred dollars for the best chamber music work, and the 
balance to be used for the expenses connected with the competition 
for these prizes. 

Further details, as well as the list of the judges, among whom I 
should like to see your acknowledged musica! authorities, I hope to 
send you at a near date. 

I take no pridein making this endowment. The amount is a mod- 
est one, and my personality, in spite of all the success, is of little 
importance. lonly hope that it will proveto be useful, and that 
your younger composers will not consider it as a gift but as a debt, 
this littie encuuragement coming from one who found in their land 
all the happiness to which an artist can aspire. 

Thanking you and your co-trustees in advance for your kindness, 
I beg you to believe me your sincerely devoted, 

New YORK, April 21, 18v6. I. J. PADEREWSKI. 


“It was a complete surprise to me,”’ Mr. Steinway said 
to a reporter. “I knew nothing at all about it till Mr 
Paderewski came in here and handed me the check for 
$10,000 and sat down and wrote the letter that was printed 
in the papers this morning. Yet there was no reason why 
I should be surprised, knowing the noble and generous 
nature of the man as I do. It was exactly like him. Before 
he sailed for Europe to-day he made handsome presents 
to everybody who has been connected with the manage- 
ment of the business of his tour. 

“It is a coincidence that this gift comes just at the time 
of the endowment of $100,000 for a chair of music for 
Columbia College. It is an indication that America may 
soon offer opportunities for musical education such as n 
has never had before, and that Americans may no longer 
have to go to Europe to study music. It is too soon to say 
anything about what will be done with the Paderewsk: 
gift, beyond what is conveyed in the letter that has been 
published. The awards are to be made every three years, 
but I think that three years is too long to wait for the first 
one,and I should be inclined to advance the interest neces- 
sary, without waiting for it to accumulate, and have the 
first award sooner.” 

Mr. Steinway has a plan for increasing the endowment 
for the chair of music at Columbia, or, perhaps more prop- 
erly, for making an additional endowment. There really 
ought to be two chairs, he says, one for instruction in the 
theory and one for teaching the practice of music. For 
accomplishing this he intends to head a subscription with 
a considerable sum, so that the necessary amount may be 
made up for the establishment of another chair. 


A legal question has since arisen as it became a 
necessity to incorporate in order to give the trustees 
a legal right to elect successors to handle the fund. 
Why then or how then is it that the weekly and 
daily papers that have been dallying so recklessly 
with the reputation of William Steinway’s name 
have not investigated these phases of the Pade- 
rewski gift? Do they know what has become of it? 
We do not know, and we are just as apt to know as 
they are. If the executors of the estate know it is 
a question for them to decide what to say or if to 
say anything. So far Paderewski has said nothing. 
The. musicians of America who are beneficiaries 
under the gift have said nothing, and probably 
there is nothing to say at present. Hence we shall 
cease, but we merely introduce certain aspects of 
the case that give it another and a different color. 

Who knows, as these papers claim, that William 
Steinway borrowed money from musicians, mean- 
ing thereby that the money was never returned? 
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Who are these creditors in the musical profession? 
Mr. Steinway helped some of these people to in- 
vest, and to invest where he deemed it good enough 
for himself and family. Who are these suffering in- 
vestors? The reading of these articles prompts the 
public to suppose that an army of such “sufferers” 
exists. Where is it? If the executors of the estate 
of William Steinway do not propose to make a 
statement on that subject it may be due to their 
knowledge that the whole sum involved among 
musicians is nil or is too trivial, or they may con- 
clude that indifference to public opinion is wisdom. 
We do not agree. We do not agree; we believe 
public opinion as reflected by the press must be 
respected, but the press should also first secure 
some kind of definite information instead of indulg- 
ing merely in gossip and guesswork. 

The legal questions brought to the foreground 
by the papers respecting the effect upon the cor- 
poration of Steinway & Sons of William Steinway’s 
indorsements are not to be decided by the press. 
Lawyers do not agree upon legal questions, and, 
moreover, the whole status of these questions may 
be misapplied by the entire absence of legal form 
so far as their presentation goes in the papers. It 
is all a mere jumble of tyros who are not acquainted 
with the legal process, much less with the law on 
the subject, if there is any contention at all. Who 
knows whether there is? We do not know, and we 
are as near to Steinway & Sons and certainly were 
as near to William Steinway as any newspaper in- 
stitution on earth. 

For months past all kinds of rumors regarding 
the condition of William Steinway’s estate have 
filled the air, and musical and trades people in the 
musical line have stood aghast at the revelations, as 
they are called. William Steinway had repeatedly 
stated that he was worth at least $7,000,000, and 
now it is claimed that his estate is involved, which 
means that after paying his debts or its debts little 
would be left to the heirs, if indeed the debts could 
be paid out of what the estate represented. That is 
serious business. 

Steinway & Sons, in order to clear away some of 
the misunderstandings regarding the relations of 
the corporation to the estate, thereupon authorized 
this paper to say that of the $2,000,000 capital 
stock of the corporation William Steinway never 
held more than $800,000, and that he never did and 
never could have controlled the corporation. This 
was most surprising information, particularly in 
view of the fact that William Steinway upon in- 
numerable occasions had stated to many persons 
that he held the bulk of the stock and controlled 
the house. He said this just as he said that he was 
worth $7,000,000, and all this was no secret, for he 
has told it many times. 

If he never controlled the corporation how could 
he then have made it responsible for his indorse- 
ments of its name upon commercial or other paper? 
Can Chauncey Depew make the New York Central 
Railroad responsible for the indorsements he backs 
upon obligations of all kinds unless authorized to 
back them by the corporation? These are merely 
parenthetical remarks, for we never decide legal 
questions; we print legal decisions after the courts 
have made them; before them we always give other 
papers an opportunity to decide the legal questions 
involved; we wait. We shall wait in this instance; 
that is, if such a legal question ever should arise in 
the Steinway case, something we are not so sure of 
as the other papers are. 

Mr. William Steinway held two-fifths of the cap- 
ital stock of Steinway & Sons. That is to go to his 
heirs after his debts have been paid. Did he own 
anything else? We do not know. Does his in- 
debtedness amount to more than the $800,000 in 
the corporation of Steinway & Sons? We do not 
know. Do the other papers know? Certainly not. 
Are the $800,000 worth that much to-day or more 
than that, and how much more? We do not know. 
All others who are guessing know as much as we 





know. The only difference is that we have re- 
frained from publishing all the accumulated guess- 
work, whereas the other papers, demonstrating in 
their very articles that they know nothing on the 
subject, have published columns on it. They 
should have issued extras; there might have been 
more sensation in the extras than in the mere scare 
head articles. 

William Steinway’s estate may pan out a large 
sum of money finally;,it might now be as totally 
bankrupt as that of his friend and contemporary 
Alfred Dolge appears to be. The people having 
charge of it refuse to make a public declaration on 
the subject on the ground that it is private business. 


The association of Wm. Steinway’s name in public | 


affairs leads us to the belief that a public declaration 
would be a public benefit, and that hence it should 
be made. Lut that is merely the public opinion of 
a public organ, although we could not make it un- 
less we were indorsed by an army of readers that 
enables us to make it; that forces us to make it. 

The corporation of Steinway & Sons is an en- 
tirely distinct and separated organism. It is a great 
industrial and commercial institution, closely identi- 
fied in its past, particularly through the polity of 
William Steinway, with American and European 
musical life and with the great musical industry of 
two continents. That corporation has been affected 
by the rumors of the involved condition of William 
Steinway’s estate, but it assumes the lofty position 
of maintaining inviolate its own affairs to itself and 
the small number of its stockholders. This decision 
must also signify a radical departure from the late 
Mr. Steinway’s system, which always aimed at mak- 
ing his house a semi-public institution. 

Events may show that he was wrong; his whole 
theory may prove itself a monumental blunder. 
History subsequent to his death may illustrate that 
his judgment, his views of life, his personal con- 


duct, his public activity may all have been egregi- | 


ous blunders and subverted conceptions of the rela- 
tions of thoughts and ideas to facts and things. It 
is difficult for those who for a quarter of a century 
stood near to his supposed prophetic personality te 
conceive that all this delphic wisdom was a cumu- 
lative fiction, and yet it may prove to be so. How 


defective then must be the education that is drawn | 


from such a source! 

On the other hand, his genius may exist in the 
foundations of his works, and before long those 
who have charge of his affairs may be able to come 
before the musical world and demonstrate that the 
published statements regarding William Steinway 
were idle talk and really unworthy of consideration. 
There exists in the whole musical world of America 
a sincere hope that the name of William Steinway 
will remain as venerated and esteemed in the future 
as it was during the days of his activity, undimmed 
by any shadow upon the brilliancy that it dissemi- 
nated over the whole musical life. 


Recital at Rock Hill, S. C 
A very successful piano recital for graduation was given 


by Miss Georgietta Steedly at Winthrop College, Friday 


evening, May 20. This program was given: 

Prelude and Fugue, C sharp major, W. T. C........Bach 

Rondo a Capriccio, G major, op. 129.......... Beethoven 

Romanza, Dost Thou Know That Fair Land, from 
ENED hide > vedns cakoen takshenetaess onvease Thomas 


Mrs. Brown. 


Brite Pepcessiod, GP. 2D... 6.06 cc dveicc cece seco GO 
ae ee .Grieg 
Ee oe ok d bene uae ewan ......Chaminade 
I Stearn < Si vbisduds Souda weewi ees Wagner 
Mrs. Brown 
Waltz, A flat major, op. 42........... > ee 60 5G 
Two Etudes, op. 25, Nos. 2 and 9 icv vsc es Qe 
NN ee sd wecccce se sSCRUDETR- LASS 
OE EE See 
Cute web Vocus bycdtelecccveusectcetvbes Strauss 


Mrs. Brown. 

Concertstiick, F minor, op. 79............+++++e0+: Weber 
Orchestral parts on second piano by Wade R. Brown, 
director of the department of music. 

Miss Steedly possesses unusual musical talent. and is 
now a pianist of decided ability. She will go to New 
York this year to continue her study with Alexander 
Lambert. 

Mrs. Brown was in excellent voice, and sang her num- 
bers charmingly. 
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Tae Lapy SACCHARINE 
(From Punch.) 


Fifteen thousand copies of Professor Schenk’s new book 
have already been sold. In consequence of his theory that 
a saccharine diet tends to the production of girls, Viennese 
ladies now eschew sugar, and the demand for sweets has 
all but disappeared.—Daily Paper. 


Should they a marron glacé see 
The ladies shudder tremblingly; 
Ices they ban and sweets they flee, 
Nor is there sugar in their tea 
Where sugar once hath been 
The cane no longer flaunts his pride 
The vulgar beet hath drooped and died 
“The curse is come upon me!” cried 
The Lady Saccharine 


Neglected lies the gay Bath bun, 
Neglected the mixed biscuit. None 
Will look on wedding-cake. Not one 
Dare taste a chocolate—all shun 
Meringues like things unclean. 
The change—how hath it come? Whence flew 
This sudden bolt from out the blue? 
Whose was the ruthless hand that slew 
The Lady Saccharine? 


Royal commissioners? Ah, no! 
No foreign bounty struck the blow, 
Nor the wild grief that ’gan to flow 
When it was found that faithless Joe 
Declined to intervene 
It was Herr Schenk—but you have read 
What Herr Professor Schenk has said?- 
So be the blood upon his head 
Of Lady Saccharine 


RIDAY night at Wallack’s Theatre Giacomo 
Puccini’s lyric drama “Manon Lescaut,” in 
| four acts, was given for the first time in this city by 

the Royal Italian grand opera—an organization that 


is more Italian than royal or grand. This was the 


cast of characters: 


Linda Montanari 
.Giuseppe Agostini 
Luigi Francesconi 
.Antonio Fumagalli 
Algernon Asplandi 
Giuseppe Veneziani 
.Algernon Asplandi 
Olympia Calcagni 
...Giuseppe Veneziani 
.Algernon Asplandi 

Giuseppe Navarino 

.. Venani 


Manon Lescaut. 

Chevalier Renato des Grieux, student 

Lescaut, Sergeant Royal Guards.... 

Geronti Di Ravoir, Chief Treasurer 

Edmondo, student 

The Innkeeper. bu 

The Dancing Master.. 

A Musician.... - 

Sergeant of the Guards.. 

A Lamplighter. 

Commander of Marines 

A Hairdresser..... e 
Maidens, citizens, abbots, students, musicians, soldiers, 

sailors. Time of action—last half century. 
Director, Sig. Enrico Morreale 


The perennially popular story from which the 
book of the play was made by Puccini and several 
nameless friends, is by the Abbé A. F. Prevost 
| D’Exiles. It appeared in 1731 and achieved a suc- 
cess that is ever renewed. “Manon Lescaut” is the 
forerunner of a long list of novels of which “La 
Dame aux Camellias” is the most prominent and 


The admirable liter- 


Daudet’s “Sapho” the latest 
ary style of the good Abbé Prevost has embalmed 
his book in French literature, but his theme is as 
old as the time when the first hairy man arose 
all hello, 


there is a 


from fours and said: “I am a-man; 


woman!” The tale is stale yet ever 


new. A man in Amiens, destined. for 
the priesthood, encounters a pretty 
She being brother to a 
convent. The pair fall desperately in love. An 


old man seeks to abduct the girl, but is hoist by his 


young 
young girl. 


is escorted by her 


own petard, his carriage bearing away the eloping 
couple. Thus do Des Grieux and Manon Lescaut 
begin a career that ends in degradation and death. 
Like Jean Gaussin in “Sapho,” the Chevalier 
Renato des Grieux is eaten up by a passion for one 
woman—the moral of both books seems to be that 
This is an 





a little constancy is a dangerous thing. 
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eminently Gallic view. Manon Lescaut is a wicked son and makes her toilette. In a scene of this sort 
little baggage, and with her silly coquetry, her craze | the palm must be awarded Massenet. 
of fine clothes, jewels and worldly success, flies in | depiction of the attempted flight in fugato form is 
your face a dozen times. Yet in the novel her faults 
are so interwoven with agreeable traits that you 
forgive her, and if you are soft-hearted shed 4 


few tears at her death. 


Ba 


* * 


Puccini is not the first to set the theme to tone. 
He is the fifth. In 1830 Halévy produced a three-act 
ballet, Balfe wrote an opera in 1836, Auber another | 
in 1856 and Massenet’s work of the same name was 
given in 1884. Auber’s book was made by Scribe, 
and the end was like Puccini’s. There is, I believe. 
an attempt to introduce local color in the Auber 
version, plantation songs and dances and creole 
melodies being employed. Nothing remains of the | 
opera but a “Chanson Bourbonnaise,” which is still | 


sung in faded Parisian drawing rooms. 


With Massenet’s work the case is different. It 
promises to be the most enduring of all his operas, | 
and it is certainly the most elaborately characteristic | gested. 
of his talents. Minnie Hauk first played it here in 
1885 and Sibyl Sanderson literally re-created the | 
role. Although she was ill when she appeared at | P 
the Metropolitan Opera House there could be no | 


doubt of her manifest suitability to the part. 

The book of Massenet’s “Manon” differs from 
Puccini’s in the death scene, which occurs at Havre. 
Puccini’s lovers die near New Orleans, where, as 


the libretto says, there is “a desolate sky and un- | 


dulated land, vast horizon, cloudy sky.” The last 
acts of both composers are anti-climaxes. It is in 
the seminary of St. Sulpice, where Manon goes to 
tempt des Grieux, that Massenet reaches his highest 


point of passion. The contrast of religious and | 


secular music is admirably handled. 

Puccini, in the duo at the close of the second act, 
where the lovers are overtaken by the vengeance of 
the old roué, is at his topmost-notch; but he i: far in- 
ferior to his French colleague in his management oi 
rococo eighteenth century effects. There Mas- 
senet is supreme, and his touch is as light as Puc- 
cini’s is heavy. One has the charm, the other the 
passion. Both have consummate musical skill. 

a 

There is, as befits the book, a deeper vein of feel- 
ing in Puccini’s “Manon” than “La Bohéme.” This 
is manifest from the start, yet I firmly believe that 
there is in the latter opera more versatility of char- 
acterization. The Bohemians are well differentiated, 
and the two girls Mimi and Musette stand out 
clearly on the joyous and dismal canvas. The chief 
fault with “Manon” is the sketchy and vaporish 
character drawing. The Italian in Puccini has 
transformed des Grieux into the average tenor-lover 
of the footlights, while Manon is not much better. 
Just here Massenet is far ahead. His Manon is 
the capricious, heartless and seductive heroine 
of Abbé Prevost, and the very artificiality of 
his score is in its favor. Puccini is deadly in 
earnest. He has been to Bayreuth, and so Wagner 
breathes in all his love scenes. The finale is filtered 
“Tristan and Isolde” and the big duo is certainly 
redolent of Wagner. Its accents, however, are un- 
mistakably genuine. Genuine, too, the song of 
Manon in Act II., in which she regrets her lost 
lover, des Grieux. It is more touching, but not so 
pretty as Massenet’s Manon’s farewell to her little 
table. 

The musical language of Puccini is throughout 
a mixture of recitative and arioso. It is modern, of 
course, and the orchestra never ceases its com- 
mentary. Through the blur and haze of an ab- 
surdly bad orchestra one could detect the hand of 
a master. The eloping couple are heard in the 
rhythms at the end of Act I.; the madrigal is a 
charming conceit and the menuet dainty enough. 
I expected more of this boudoir scene, where as in 
“Madame Sans Géne,” Manon takes her dancing les- 

. 


| bewildering shift. The last act, as I said before, 


Puccini’s 


very clever and exciting. In the love episodes he 
| completely distances Massenet. That duo I have 
| referred to is powerful and extremely dramatic. 
'The most dramatic moment of the play is the 
| prison and harbor scene. It was a master stroke to 
| introduce the convict filles de joie embarking for 
| New Orleans. Here Puccini is in command of all 
| his resources, and as the doleful list is called out 
by the sergeant—Rosetta, Madelon, Manon, Vinetta, 
| Caton, Regina, Claretta, Violetta, Nerina, Elisa, 

Ninon, Giorgetta—you hear in the orchestra the 
| most appropriate music for this litany of the gutter- 
'nymphs. The comments of the crowd, the woe of 
| des Grieux, his petition to be sent with Manon to 
| America and the departure are all blended in a con- 
certed piece of great beauty. of construction and 
emotionally very powerful. 

The orchestral intermezzo before Act III. is very 
| well made, although “Tristan and Isolde” is sug- 
It is volcanic in feeling, and the motto 
| taken from Prevost is this: 


‘“*k * * The fact remains that I love her! My 
assion is so strong that I fancy myself the most 
unfortunate creature living. What did I not at- 
tempt in Paris to obtain her liberty? * * * I 
have implored the powerful! * * * I have 
knocked and supplicated at every door! * * * I 
even took recourse to violence! * * * All was 
useless—only one way remains for me; follow her. 


| And I will follow her, wherever she may go. * * * 
x *x * ” 


| Even to the end of the world! 


em «< 

The libretto is not happy in construction. It is 
really a series of detached scenes and the transition 
from Act I. to the second act clumsy and misleadd- 
ing. We see Manon go off with des Grieux and the 
curtain falls. The next scene discovers her as the 
mistress of the rich old Geronte, and no clue is fur- 
nished the spectator unacquainted with the novel of 
her change of heart. Her brother, whose character 
as a bully, a rogue and a ruffler, is better indicated 
by Massenet, alludes to her poverty with des Grieux, 
but there is neither logic nor development in this 


is almost superfluous. Manon dies in the wilderness 
—dies slowly—and des Grieux is overcome. It is 
banal; it is an ante-climax. Of the brilliancy, the 
sumptuousness of Massenet there is no hint, but 
one looks vainly in the Frenchman’s music for the 
sorrow, the dramatic pith and passion of the Italian. 
Both works are interesting. I pin my faith to Mas- 
senet’s chances of immortality. 
o-* 2 

If anyone had told me at the beginning of the 
season that late in a muggy May New York would 
enjoy the singing and acting of this company I 
should have replied, “Fie upon you, out upon you, 
bold faced jig!” Yet the company has prospered. 
The theatre has been crowded. The press has been 
polite. The fact is we yearn for romantic opera— 
at reduced rates, and as mediocrity always succeeds 
these singers will go back to Italy thinking highly 
of our taste. The men were not bad, the women 
mediocre, the chorus vile, the orchestra ghastly. I 
never heard anything so bad, so hellishly, so com- 
ically bad. Mexicans and Italians playing by ear 
a complicated score, the leader and prompter driv- 
ing tandem and a chorus which for hideousness has 
never been seen—you can imagine the rest. Alas! 
there was no rest. Sometimes the rests were not 
counted, and I remember one place where the string 
quartet exploded in mid air. But it is useless to at- 
tempt a description of the cacophonous horrors of 
this band. I pitied Puccini. The conductor Morre- 
alle did all he could considering the paucity of re- 
hearsals. He was vigorous, he was alert. 

Agostini sang fortissimo throughout, and Mon- 


Manon with a funereal face. She has no comedy 
spirit, but she sang with blood-curdling earnestness. 
I liked Francesconi, the baritone, who reminds me 
of Ancona—he is a better actor than Ancona—and 
Fumagalli—I wonder if he is a relative of the once 
famous Milan piano virtuoso of that name?—as the 
old beau was capital. His mincing steps, his ex- 
aggerated courtesy, were all in the part. The rest 
didn’t matter, although there was a lamplighter— 
ah, these ‘“Meistersinger’” reminiscences!—who 
sang a raffish ditty as he tottered over the stage. It 
ran like this: “Kate thus answered the king: Why 
tempt a maiden’s heart? God made me beautiful 
fora husband. The king smiled. Then he gave her 
gems and gold and a husband—and captured her 
heart.” 
x * 

Some day I hope to hear “Manon Lescaut” sung, 
although I confess I never expect to see “La Bo- 
héme” better acted than by Scolari, Francesconi 
and the others. I am sorry that I missed “Pagli- 
acci,” which I hear has never been given before 
with such verisimilitude. Collenz is said to be a re- 
markable Canio. Good Italian and French opera 
at reasonable prices would be an undoubted suc- 
cess in this city. I am told that the present com- 
pany may return for a season of twenty weeks at the 
Broadway Theatre next fall. I hope in this case 
that another orchestra and chorus will be provided. 
I must not forget to add that “Manon Lescaut” was 
produced in America by the indefatigable Gustav 
Hinrichs at the Grand Opera House, Philadelphia, 


August 29, 1894. 


x * 


Helen Vacaresco, the Roumanian woman whose 
love affair with the Crown Prince of that country 
created such a sensation in Europe a few years ago, 
lives in Italy, dividing her time between Rome and 
Florence. She is not only a poet of real merit, but 
is thought one of the best authorities on old Latin 
manuscripts. 


* 


* « 


I met the Vacaresco once. She is a cultured girl. 
She has a great brain-pan. 


xs * 


Some undergraduates once wished to play a prac- 
tical joke upon a man who was a disciple of Py- 
thagoras, says the London Figaro, so one day when 
he was a little sleepy by reason of the amount of 
brandy and soda that he had imbibed, his friends 
smeared him with honey and rolled him in the in- 
side of a feather bed. When the disciple of Py- 
thagoras got up in the morning he looked in the 
looking glass at himself, and said slowly with a 


whistle, “Bird, by Jove!” 


7 ~@ 


This was in the Evening Sun: 

“The complaint of musicians—that most literary 
people appear to know nothing whatever of music, 
and are continually expressing themselves in the 
most misleading and absurd way about it—is be- 
coming familiar. And very fortunately so.”— 
Point of View, Scribner's. 

“Of course it is fortunate. What would the 
music critics do if it were otherwise?” 

Why, go to the war of course. Speaking of war 
reminds me of Tolstoi, who, having finished with 
art—he punched her imperial face full of holes— 
goes for patriotism as another delusion. 

The following extract is from a letter of Count 
Tolstoi, dated April 23, 1898, Moscow, to a corre- 
spondent in this city. It was written in English: 

“What a pitiful state of jingoistic hypnotization 
is your people in now. It is dreadful, but for me 
nothing unexpected and new. This terrible evil and 
superstition—which is called a virtue and which is 
unhappily so strong in America—patriotism, could 
not produce anything else. They don’t gather 








tanari did not look the part. Fancy a sallow, maigre 
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only lies, violence, ehaiadiée. The ‘he sorrow of my 
old age is that I have not succeeded to communi- 
cate to my brothers the truth which I feel, with the 


] , a is 
| choruses from Rubinstein’s 


“Tower of Babel.” 


| of Shem, Ham and Japhet each sang their part with a 


same evidence as I feel the light of the sun, that | 


patriotism must lead to lies, violence, murder and 
the loss not only of material well-being, but to the 
greatest moral depravation. I am not yet dis- 
couraged, and am now writing again on the same 
subject an article entitled ‘Carthago delenda est.’ I 
will speak and write on this theme till my last 
breath, because I think patriotism is one of the 
dreadfulest delusions and evils of the world.” 


Mr. Mariner’s May Recitals. 

The Recital Hall of the Virgil Piano School was well 
filled last Tuesday evening on the occasion’ of Frederick 
Mariner’s last May recital. The program, the most inter- 
esting of the series, was interpreted by Robert Colson 
Young, pianist, assisted by Miss May Ashley Bell, a young 
singer from Virginia and a pupil of Frank Herbert Tubbs. 

Mr. Young’s selections were from Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Scarlatti, Lachner and MacDowell. Although Mr 
Young’s years correspond with his name, yet his playing 
was mature and thoroughly musical. His rhythms had 
the easy swing and go which make the hearer at once 
relax any sense of nervous feeling and settle back to enjoy 
to the fullest extent what is in store for him. His appear- 
ance was prepossessing and his manner reposeful. His 
musical effects were always good and often highly artistic. 
Especially was this noticeable in the MacDowell tone 
poems, which were given with grace and finish. Tenderness 
and romantic sentiment are the emotional requisites of 
these compositions. Mr. Young’s interpretations showed 
in these respects a just discrimination as to tone quality, 
phrasing and dramatic content. 

Miss Bell has a high soprano voice of good quality, 
and with more training and experience in public work is 
sure of the success her singing now promises. A pleasant 
accessory to the evening’s enjoyment was the playing of 
little eight year old Margaret Davis, who has had not 
quite two terms’ jnstruction. She played three little pieces, 
the first of which she played on the clavier and then went 
to the piano with it for the first time, before the audience, 
having never heard it nor touched it on the piano before. 
Her playing was accurate and clear and perfect as to 
rhythm. 

Mr. Mariner’s high aims and conscientious spirit en- 
title him to consideration as one of the foremost among 


our resident teachers. His work is justly commendable. 


The Reading, Pa., Chorus. 


The Reading Chorus has completed its first season in 
a blaze of glory. It held its closing rehearsal a few even- 
ings ago, when a delightful program was given in the 
Second Reformed Church. A number of the friends of 
the chorus were present, and refreshments were served 
during the evening. Some of the music was a repetition 
of that given at the closing concert. There were solos by 
Miss Edith Kramer, Edwin Pengelly, Miss Rose Ancona, 


Mrs. W. S. §. Coleman and others. Miss Carrie A 
Barkalow gave a whistling solo—Meyerbeer’s “Shadow 
Dance.” 


The closing concert was one of the best musical events 
that Reading has enjoyed in a long while. Opening 
with the “Star Spangled Banner,” the program included 
two of the “Elijah” choruses: “Behold the Lord Passeth 
By” and “Thanks Be To God,” both of which were finely 
executed. The shading was delicate and well defined, 
the volume of tone admirable. Mr. Berg held his chorus 
under excellent control. It was given without orchestra] 
accompaniment, but the piano work of Mr. Benbow was 
so creditable that the absence of the usual orchestra was 
scarcely noticed 

The Spinning Chorus from 
by the women’s voices was greatly enjoyed. So enthusi- 
astic was the audience that it had to be repeated. Nevin’s 
“Wynken, Blynken and Nod” was also delightfully given, 
and called forth an encore. Miss Shearer took the solo 
obligato, and her voice was well adapted to the work. 

But perhaps the gem of the program was the trio of 


“The Flying Dutchman” 


| 


distinct characterization that showed leader and chorus 
to be in entire sympathy with the music’s meaning. The 
work was indeed very intelligent. The rollicking character 


of the sons of Ham, the restless vagabondage of Shem’s | 


| offspring and the delightfully peaceable and sophisticated 


style of the sons of Japhet were finely portrayed. The 
Japhet chorus had to be repeated. “America” closed the 
performance. 

The Beethoven String Quartet, of Philadelphia, played 
between whiles, a Mozart and Beethoven quartet being 
particularly well given. 

The Chorus has given three concerts in this its first 
season, and is now on a strong basis, with sure promise 


of future success. There are a large number of sustaining 


members, and it is expected that next year’s season will | 


bring in many more. “The Messiah” will be taken up in 
the fall, to be performed about Christmas time 

Mr. Berg has worked tirelessly in the interest of the 
organization, and the success of the first season reflects 
much credit upon his energy and skill. 


Allentown Oratorio Society. 


The eighth concert of the Allentown Oratorio Society 
took place in Central Market Hall on the evening of May 
24. There were over 1,000 people present, and the artistic, 
social and financial success was most gratifying 

The work sung was Haydn’s “Creation,” and the Chroni- 
cle and News of Allentown says in its article upon the con 
cert: 

Applause after applatise greeted the soloists and the 
society. The latter, inspired by the presence of so ap- 
preciative an audience and spurred to the uttermost by 
the work of the soloists, sang with a volume of voice, a 
finish of tone, attack, a conception and grasp of the spirit 
of the composer, a responsiveness to the guidance of the 
~cnductor through all the intricate mazes of the fugues 
and the massive strains of the chorus, that stamped them 
as an organization whose achievements will soon be sec- 
ond to none. 

ithe soloists were Mrs. Marie Kunkle-Zimmerman, 
soprano; J. Henry McKinley, tenor, and Arthur Beres- 
ford, basso, a trio of artists of pre-eminent abilities, dra- 
matic and musical. 

Zimmerman is like wine, she improves with age. 
Her liquid tones, her clear enunciation, her perfect con- 
trol, the thorough appreciation of her text, the exquisite 
melody and timbre of her voice, all prove her an artist 
of potential qualities. The Oratorio Society made no 
mistake in re-engaging her, and will make no mistake in 
always engaging her as the prima donna for all its future 
events. Her rendition of the aria “With Verdure Clad 
the Fields Appear” will long be remembered by those 
fortunate enough to hear it. 

Mr. McKinley, the tenor, was a stranger to this city, 
personally, though not by reputation, which had pre- 
ceded him. He realized every expectation and was up to 
every requirement. His voice is flawless, and in the aria, 
“In Native Worth and’ Honor Clad,” he sang with such a 
delicacy of sentiment and with such character and color 
that the audience burst out in applause that was as spon- 
taneous as it was appreciative and sincere. 

Arthur Beresford, the basso, also achieved a triumph 
With a voice like the swell of an organ, deep, full, mellow. 
he is the highest type of an artist who combines with an 
admirable method of vocalization the dramatic instinct of 
a thoroughly equipped actor. His dramatic depiction and 
shade of contrast in “Rolling in foaming billows, uplifted 
roars the boisterous sea,” where he pictured in such mas- 
sive harmony the titanic power of the sea, made a deep 
contrast to the flexible, low, soft tones of the measure, 

“Softly _purling glides on, through silent vales, the limpid 
brook.” He was equally great and expressive in his other 
arias. 

Conductor Marks deserves the highest praise for his 
work. He conducted with admirable precision, strength 
and energy, and never for a moment was either the or 
chestra or chorus under any but complete control. It was 
a night of triumph for him, and no one be grudges him 
the joy which came from labor well performed. The or 
chestra, admirably as it is trained and greatly as its play- 
ing was enjoyed, now and then displayed a tendency to 
play too loud. The inspiration of the chorus “The Heav- 
ens Are Telling the Glory of God” seized upon the or- 
chestra and the rolling thunder of the kettledrums, the 
strident blare of the trombones and the dashing sweep of 


| the violinists nearly drowned the voices of the society in 


the last passages of the chorus. 

Professor Marks was presented with a fine bouquet by 
the Catasauqua Choral Union. W. R. Stubbe, whose or 
chestra furnished the music, was also presented with a 
bouquet by the altos of the society. 


! 


The sons | New York College of Music Commencement 


Concert. 
HE nineteenth annual commencement concert of the 
New York College of Music, Alexander Lambert 
director, took place on Wednesday evening, May 25, at 
the college hall, 128 and 130 East Fifty-eighth street. This 


was the program 


Piano solo, Etude, C major . Rubinstein 
Miss Gussie F einbe rg 
Soprano solo, Frihlingslied Coenen 


Miss Frida Hoffmann 
Violin solo, Fantaisie... ‘ 
Miss Josie McKenzie 
Piano solo, Concerto, E minor, first movement... 
Miss Martha Wisner. 
(With accompaniment of a second piano by 
Alexander Lambert.) 
Abide With Me........... 
Miss Minnie Harris 


. Vieuxtemps 


Chopin 


Alto solo, . Biederman 


Piano solo— 
Guitarre j fos 
Maiden’s Wish....... 
Miss Gussie Zuckerman 
Violin solo, Concerto.... 
Miss Tillie ‘Stiller. 
Soprano solo, Aria, from Salvator Rosa 
Miss Almira Lockwood 
Piano solo, Polonaise 
Master Harry Graboff 
Address by the president, Everett P. Wheeler, 
and presentation of medals and diplomas 


Moszkowski 
Chopin- Liszt 


. Petri 
.Gomez 


. Liszt 


The work of the pupils on this occasion attained the 
usual level of excellence which has always so markedly 
Results in the 


distinguished the output of this institution 
Lambert 


piano department were specifically good, as Mr 
has consistently taught us to expect them. The same in- 
telligence, the same fluency, tact and polish, the same 
technical facility and brilliance so significant in the piano 
playing of the New York College of Music pupil at all 
previous exhibitions were as successfully apparent as 
usual at this latest commencement concert 

We do not hold the idea of making exception in the 


case of amateurs, still it would hardly be fair in this in- 


stance to pass over a very talented young group of piano 
players without giving a word of special comment to the 
work of Miss Gussie Zuckerman. This is a youthful pupil 
of remarkable promise. She has a finger of delicate 
accuracy, and plays with an unusual amount of taste and 
style. No doubt she has a future 

The violin department brought forth two examples of 
careful training, little Miss Stiller especially making ar 
excellent showing 

Even better work was noticeable with the vocal pupils, 


among whom—since we have admitted exceptions—Miss 


Frida Hoffmann should be especially mentioned. The 
owner of a naturally musical and vibrant soprano, she 
has been trained to an excellently pure production, sings 
with an intelligent conception of her song 
admirably. She was a trifle nervous, but her artistic pur 


and phrases 


pese could not be obscured 

Altogether this was a most successful concert 
the most—if not the most—successful amateur exhibition 
produced in this country Mr. Lambert has cause for 
congratulation, the departments of his college of music 
taken separately presenting exceptional evidence of skilled 
and careful training, and taken together a successful com 
bination seldom encountered in a musical school 


one of 


Georg Liebling at the German Athenzum. 

It is the custom of the German Athenzum, as occasion 
permits, to invite distinguished German musicians to con- 
tribute to their programs at their musical evenings 
|Last year was reported a function of this kind when the 
Kneisel Quartet and Madame Burmeister-Petersen were 
invited. A month ago Dr. Joachim performed a like favor, 
and recently Herr Georg Liebling was accorded this dis 
The audiences that gather at this institution are 
thoroughly conversant with the best 
Their unani 


tinction. 
nearly all Germans, 
music, and, for the most part, highly critical 
mous and enthusiastic appreciation of Georg Liebling’s 
playing was one of the best indications of his extraordinary 
talent as a pianist. He was assisted by Miss Regina de 
Sales, who sang in admirable style several German songs 
from his pen, as well as contributions by Henschel and 


Brahms 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 





Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 


HE recent selection of Harold Randolph, of Balti- 
more, as the new director of the Peabody Conserva- 

tory of Music, in that city, gives occasion for the publi- 
cation of the following interesting data on the subject, 


together with a portrait of this well-known musician and 


an illustration of the famous building where the con- 
servatory has its home. Mr. Randolph left New York on 
Saturday for Europe to inspect the Paris National Con- 
servatoire of Music, the London musical colleges and 
academies, the Berlin conservatories, the Royal Conserva 
tory of Music at Brussels and the Leipsic and Vienna 


| scope has been enlarged and extended and many im- 
portant additions to the Faculty are being made. 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 

Instrumental and vocal instruction will be given in 
classes of two, three or four, or privately, according to the 
needs of the pupil. 

Experience has taught that in the majority of cases the 
most satisfactory results can be obtained in class lessons, 


since a careful and attentive student profits hardly less by | 
the instruction given to his classmates than by that to | 


himself. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

It was formerly the rule of the Conservatory to accept 
only such pupils as had already reached a certain stage 
of advancement, but it was found that the material offered 
was in most cases so ill prepared as to require consider- 


| able additional time for the eradication of acquired faults. 


conservatories of music, in order to secure all the neces- | 


sary information possible for a widening of the scope of 
the Baltimore institution on classical as well as modern 
lines. Every effort will be made to accomplish the very 


best results in musical pedagogy, musical culture and the | 


dissemination of a general musical atmosphere, and a 
reproduction of a prospectus about to be issued demon- 
strates the direction of the new tendency. 

Mr. Randolph will be back about September and will be 
at the Conservatory to 
receive and classify pu 


It has been decided, therefore, to add a Preparatory Depart- 
ment in order to obviate this difficulty, so from the open- 
ing of the coming season (1898-9) pupils will be accepted 
from the beginning and taken through all the higher 
grades until fitted to be capable teachers or accomplished 
concert performers. 

Pupils will, however, be received in any grade for which 
they may be found qualified and promoted at any time in 
the year if sufficient progress be shown to warrant it 


A candidate to be eligible for a diploma must not only 
have completed the full course of study in the chosen 
branch, but have passed a successful examination in such 
supplementary studies as are, in the opinion of the Faculty, 
necessary for a thorough musical education. 

A Teacher’s Certificate will be given in any branch 
on the successful completion of the work required in 
the Senior Grade, together with necessary supplementary 
courses. 

Candidates for this certificate must have demonstrated 
their ability to teach, by one year’s experience in the 
Preparatory Department, during which time they must 
give two hours a week without remuneration. 

There will be a Roll of Honor coniaining the names 
of those who shall have received at each lesson through 
out the two terms the highest aggregate mark, 6, 
for Progress, Practice, Punctuality, Attention and At- 


tendance. 
Pupils who through illness, absence or other unavoid 
able cause fail to make the highest record will receive 
Honorable Mention if their records average 5. 
Announcements will also be made of promotions in each 
grade. 
TERMS 
First term extends from October 1 to February 1 
Second term from February 1 to June | 
Holidays: 


Eve to January I, in- 


Christmas 





pils on and after Sep- 
tember 19. With the 
slight modification 
necessary to a 
paper reproduction we 
publish the 


news- 


herewith 
forthcoming prospectus: 

THE PEABODY CON- 

SERVATORY. 

The Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music of 
the city of Baltimore 
was established in the 
year 1868. It is de- 
signed, as expressed in 
the language of its 
founder, George Pea- 
body, to be “adapted in 
the most effective man- 
ner to diffuse and culti- 
vate a taste for music, 
the most refining of all 
the arts, by providing 
the means of studying 
its principles and prac- 
ticing its compositions, 





and by periodical con- 
certs, aided by the best 
talent and most emi- 
nent skill within the 
means of the trustees to 
procure.” 

In order to foster and 
develop existing musical 
talent and to place the 
advantages of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of 
Music within the reach 
of all the tuition fees have been made as moderate as 
its expensive requirements and the instructions of its 
founder will allow. To persons proposing to become 
composers, public performers or teachers of music, to 
parents wishing to give their sons and daughters a thor- 
ough and complete musical education, it offers advantages 
unsurpassed by any conservatory in the country, and by 
those who already enjoy private tuition additional benefit 
may be derived from its lectures, concerts and recitals. 

LOCATION. 

In bestowing his great gift upon Baltimore, George Pea- 
body not only enriched the city of his adoption, but in 
establishing this institution here he conferred an inesti- 
mable boon upon the student of music, for in no other 





city of America are more favorable conditions for serious | 


study to be found. Not only are the opportunities for 


hearing good music unequaled elsewhere, save perhaps in | 
| which pupils will be promoted to the regular Conserva- 


| tory classes. 


New York and Boston, but the climate is mild without 
being enervating and the cost of living far below that 
of any of the other great capitals. 

The Peabody Institute building, which contains in ad- 
dition to the Conservatory of Music a great public library 
and an extensive collection of pictures, statuary, &c., is 
situated on the corner of Charles street and Mt. Vernon 
place, just at the foot of the Washington Monument, and 
is therefore in the heart of the most beautiful part of the 
city. It is easily accessible by electric cars from all parts 
of the city and suburbs. 

MANAGEMENT. 

In the past spring the Conservatory underwent a change 
of management, and under the directorship of Harold 
Randolph has entered upon a new era of prosperity. Its 





THE PEABODY INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE. 


Home of the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 


In establishing a Preparatory Department the Con- 
servatory has been fortunate in arranging to bring under 
its direct management the excellent school formed in 1894 
by Miss May Garrettson Evans, under the title of the 
“Peabody Graduates’ School of Music.” In this the 
corps of teachers is made up mainly of graduates and 


advanced pupils of the Peabody Conservatory, and forms | 


a most efficient and capable staff, allowing the Conserva- 
tory to turn its attention more fully to the higher 
branches, feeling secure in the knowledge that the fun- 
damental principles are being thoroughly taught. This 


department will continue in its present quarters, 17 East | 


Centre street, under Miss Evans’ immediate supervision, 


and will be known hereafter as the “Peabody Conservatory | 


Preparatory Department.” 
The course in this department will cover the elementary, 
junior and intermediate grades, on the completion of 


CURRICULUM. 
The course of study in each department will be graded 


as follows: Preparatory Department, Elementary, Junior | 
regular Conservatory course, Ad- | 


and Intermediate: 


vanced, Senior and Graduate. A record of each lesson 


| will be kept by the teacher and promotions made in ac- 
| cordance therewith. 





The branches of study include the Theory of Music, 


Piano, Violin, Violoncello, Harp, Organ, Voice Culture 


and Solfeggio. 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 
A Diploma will be given in each branch on the suc- 
cessful completion of the course. 





Try | clusive; Thursday be- 
fore to Wednesday after 
Easter, inclusive, and all 
legal holidays. 
TUITION FEES. 
(For the entire Aca 


demic Year of eight 
months) 

Two class lessons a 
week of an hour each, 
unless otherwise indi 


cated 

Piano, violin, ‘cello, or 
gan or voice culture, 
4 in a class, each, $50 

{ Payable $30 on October 


e 


1 and $20 on Febru- 





Chree in a class, each, 


iyable $35 on Oc 
tober 1 and $30 on 
February 1.) 


[Iwo in a class, each, 
$90 
( Payable $50 on Oc 


tober 1 and $40 on 
February 1.) 

Two in a class (one 
lesson a week), each, 
$50 

(Payable $30 on Oc 
tober 1 and $20 on 
February 1.) 

Harp, two in a class 
(one lesson a week), 
each, $60. 

(Payable $35 on Oc- 
tober 1 and $25 on February 1.) 

Harmony, six in a class, each, $30 
tober 1 and $10 on February 1.) 

Piano sight reading, eight in a class, each, $25 
$15 on October 1 and $10 on February 1.) 

Solfeggio, eight or more in a class (one lesson a week), 
each, $15. (Payable $10 on October 1 and $5 on Feb 
ruary I.) 

| Two lessons a week, $25. 

$10 on February 1.) 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


(Payable $20 on Oc- 


(Payable 


(Payable $15 on October 1 and 


Two lessons of an hour each, unless otherwise indicated 
Piano, violin or voice culture, four in a class, each, 
$35. (Payable $20 on October 1 and $15 on February 1.) 
| Two in a class, $60. (Payable $35 on October 1 and $25 
on February 1.) 
Harmony, six in a class (one lesson a week), each, $15 
(Payable $10 on October 1 and $5 on February 1.) 
Two lessons a week, $25. (Payable $15 on October 1 and 
$10 on February 1.) 
| Solfeggio, eight or more in a class (one lesson a week), 
each, $15. (Payable $10 on October 1 and $5 on Feb 
ruary 1.) 
| Two lessons a week, $25 
$10 on February 1.) 
A reduction is made on the above terms to any student 
| taking more than one branch. 
Special terms for private lessons 
Pupils will be allowed the privilege of practicing on the 
| organ in the main hall upon payment of 25 cents an hour 
FREE ADVANTAGES. 
Students of the Conservatory are entitled to the follow- 


(Payable $15 on October 1 and 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ing free of charge: Classes in Fundamental Training, | either graduates of the Conservatory or advanced pupils | vanced students will take part, and to w 


Musical History, Chamber Music and Ensemble Playing, | 

certain specified classes in Solfeggio, and admission to all 

lectures on music, recitals and concerts of the regular | 

Peabody course. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Recognizing the very great importance which the op- 
portunity to listen to good music plays in forming the 
cultivated musician the Conservatory announces the fol 
lowing series of concerts for the season of 1898-9: 

Five concerts by the Kneisel String Quartet, of Boston, 
assisted by Mr. Randolph at the piano. 

Twelve recitals piano, violin or 
which, in addition to the members of the faculty of the 
Conservatory, will be heard the following artists: 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, pianist 

Adele Aus der Ohe, pianist. 

Alexander Siloti, pianist 

Fritz Kreisler, violinist 

Max Heinrich, baritone 

Other equally important engagements are now pending. 
in the Conservatory 


of vocal music, in 


free to all students 
MISCELLANEOUS 

In addition to the above musical students in Baltimore 

have the opportunity of attending at moderate cost a 

series of five concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

two by the Oratorio Society, several by other large choral 

bodies, and numerous concerts, recitals and operatic per- 


Admission 


formances by visiting artists and organizations 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Peabody Alumni Piano Scholarship is conferred 

for a term of three years upon the successful competitor 

in an examination before the faculty. It is now held by 

Miss Georgia Bentley, who has just completed the first 


again to candidates in the 


year. It will become open 
autumn of 1900 

The Eaton Vocal Scholarship, conferred upon the same 
conditions, is now held by Miss Margaret May Cum- 
mins. She has just completed her second year, so this 
will again be open in the autumn of 1899. 

Both scholarships entitle the hoider to a supplementary 
.uurse in theory 

Each member of the Faculty has also the privilege of 
taking one free pupil in his department, if he so desires 

PIANO 

In this department the Conservatory is more than ordi 
narily well equipped. 

Harold Randolph, the Director, was born in Richmond, 
Va., and has obtained his entire musical education at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music. He has appeared in con- 
cert in most of the Eastern cities, where he has played with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, and repeatedly with the Kneisel Quartet, in 
addition to innumerable recitals. He has also been organ- 
ist of the Cathedral, and of late organist and choirmaster 
of the Eutaw Place Synagogue and of Emmanuel P. E 
His duties as director will permit him to take 
actively to 


Church. 


only a few advanced pupils in piano, and 
supervise the organ department. 

Emmanuel Wad is a native of Denmark, and began his 
studies in the Conservatory of Copenhagen. Later he 
took lessons for some years under the celebrated Lesche- 
tizky, from whom he brings strong indorsement. He is a 
pianist of brilliant attainments and has met with unusual 
success as a teacher. 

Cecilia Gaul is a native of 
studies under her father, the late George Gaul, who was 


At the age o 


Jaltimore, and began her 





himself an eminent musician of this city. 


twelve she went to Germany and there continued her 
studies under Dr. Lebert, and afterward with the great | 
Liszt, with whom she was a favorite pupil. Since her | 


return to America she has taught for some years in the | 
Cincinnati College of Music, and appeared in concert in | 
many of the large cities of the United States. A slight 
rheumatic affection of the arm and hand has obliged her | 
to relinquish in a measure her career as a public per- | 
former and leaves her free to give her best energies to | 
teaching, in which field she has few rivals in this country | 
J. Adam Hugo, who has just been engaged forethis de 
partment, is a native American, having been born in | 
Bridgeport, Conn. He went abroad at the age of fifteen 
and studied for eight years in the Stuttgart Conservatory 
Since leaving there he has devoted his time mainly to con- 
cert playing, in which career he has already achieved sig- 
He promises to be a most valuable addition 





nal success. 
to the faculty 
The instructors in the Preparatory Department are all 





Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, 


SOPRANO. 


Tour of Europe after May 1 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: 





338 W. 56th St., New York. 


of present or former members of the Faculty. They have 
already had several years’ experience as teachers, and one 
and all have shown marked ability 

VOCAL 


This department is under the charge of Pietro Minetti, a 
graduate of the Conservatory of Milan. In such high 
estimation was he held there that at the close of his studies 
he was appointed by the board to fill the place of their first 
teacher, Edoardo Perelli, during a six months’ absence 
He is himself a beautiful singer and an accomplished and 
cultivated His has been 
quite remarkable. In this branch he has the assistance of 
Marie Gaul, a former pupil of his, who has also achieved 


musician success as a teacher 


great success as a teacher. 
VIOLIN 

[his department is under the charge of Joan C. Van 
Hulsteyn, a native of Holland. He is a graduate of the 
Conservatory of Liege, where he studied under the cele 
After leaving Liege he played for 
two years the Lamoureaux Orchestra in Paris, 
moved from there to Baltimore in 1892. He is a beautiful 
player and has accomplished great things as a teacher since 


brated César Thomson. 


in and 


his connection with the Peabody Conservatory 
Negotiations are pending for the filling of additional in 
strumental departments 
ORGAN 


This department is to be under the immediate super 


sion of the Director, and he will have as his assistants two 
Miles Farrow 
Church, and S$ 


of his former and most talented pupils, 
organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s 
Archer Gibson, organist of the First Presbyterian Church 

\ fine organ is now Main 
Hall, to be blown by hydraulic motor, which will be ready 
Especial advantages 


being built in the Concert 
for use at the opening of next season 
are offered those desiring to become church organists 
Pupils will be allowed to practice upon this instrument 
upon payment of a small fee 
of 


THEORY MUSIK 


This will be in charge of Philip Louis 
Kahmer and Hermine L. Hoen, graduates of the Peabody 
Charles H who will take 
certain in fundamental training, &c., is prepared 


to graduate next fall, and S. Archer Gibson will take the 


department 


Conservatory 3ochau, also 


classes 


classes in the preparatory department 


PIANO SIGHT READING 


This branch of study will be under the charge of Isabel 
L. Dobbin, who has studied at the Conservatory under 
Faelten and later with William 
She is a culti 


Nannette Auerbach, Carl 
H. Sherwood, and Oscar Raif, of Berlin 
vated and experienced musician, with a special talent for 
instructing 

SOLFEGGIO 


The usefulness of this branch of musical study has been 
so clearly demonstrated of late years that it is now univer 
sally recognized, not only as forming a necessary part of 
the education of a singer, but as an invaluable assistanc« 
in attaining a complete mastery of any musical instrument 

The two systems of solfeggio may be broadly divided 
that formed on the do and 
that on the movable do. Each system having many ad 
it has been decided to introduce both into the Con 


into two classes: immovable 
herents 
servatory 

The classes in the first method will be taught by Miss 
Marie Gaul, who has studied it under Pietro Minetti 

The classes in the second method will be taught by Miss 
Lena Stiebler, who has studied under Prof. J. Zobanaky 
director of the Galin-Paris-Cheve Sight-Singing Conser 
vatory, of Philadelphia 

ENSEMBLE MUSI¢ 

A string quartet has been formed and will meet once a 

week for the study of chamber music. All students in the 


Conservatory are permitted to attend these meetings, and | 


the more advanced pupils in piano are allowed frequent 
opportunity of playing with them 
STUDENTS CONCERTS 
o'clock, 
instrumental 


On Friday afternoons at four 
large portion of the season, recitals of 
vocal music will be given by the students, to which their 
friends and the public will be admitted free of charge 
These will take place in the lecture or east hall 
At the close of the season three exhibition concerts will 


take place in the main hall, in which only the most ad 


and 
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Concert and Oratorio—Festivals. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
317 East Sist Street, New York. 


throughout a| 
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also the 


hich 
public is invited 
BOARDING 

Ihe Conservatory does not take boarders, and assumes 
no responsibility except for the instruction of pupils 
There are many excellent hotels and boarding houses in 
the immediate vicinity where accommodations may be se 
cured at reasonable cost. A list of such places may b« 
obtained from the secretary, Miss Keith. 

TRUSTEES OF THE Prasopy INSTITUTE 

Samuel C. Chew, M. D., president; Henry F 
son, vice-president; Michael Jenkins, treasurer; Faris C 
Pitt, secretary; John J. Donaldson, Osmun Latrobe, John 
Donnell Smith, Lawrason Riggs, Julian LeRoy White, 
Daniel Coit Gilman, Thomas W. Hall, Arthur 
Brown, Henry Walters, Louis McLane Tiffany, M. D 

Committee of Music—Lawrasgon 
Riggs, chairman; Julian LeRoy White, Henry F. Thomp- 
Thomas W. Hall, Arthur George Brown. Philip R 
Uhler, provost. | 

Faculty—Harold Randolph, director; Cecilia Gaul, p1 
ano; J. Adam Hugo, piano; Joan C. Van Hulsteyn, violin 


Philip Louis Kahmer, theory; Pietro Minetti, voice cul 


Thomp- 


George 
Conservatory 


on 


son 


ture; Otto T. Simon, chorus; Emmanuel Wad, piano 
Assistant Instructors—Charles H. Bochau, fundamenta 
training: Isabel | Dobbin, piano sight-reading; Miles 


Farrow, organ; Marie F. Gaul, voice culture and solfeg 
gio; S. Archer Gibson, crgan; Hermine L. Hoen, theory; 
Annie May Keith, secretary of the Conservatory 

Department—May 


Clara Ascherfeld, piano; Ethelind Ballard, 


Preparatory Garrettson Evans, 


superintendent 





piano; Eleanor de F. Boteler, voice culture; Luther Con 
radi, piano; Elizabeth Coulson, piano; M. Imogen Dorsey, 
piano; Marie F. Gaul, voice culture; S. Archer Gibson, 
harmony; Isazel Buckler Von Klinckowstroem, piano 
Hermine L. Hoen, harmony; Minna D. Hill, piano 
Abram Moses, violin; Katherine D. Parkison, piano 
Maud Randolph, piano; Blanche F. Sanders, piano; Lena 
Stiebler, solfeggio; Eliza McC. Woods, piano 

rhere is no doubt that orchestral concerts will be initi 
ated with a view oi establishing in Baltimore a permanent 
orchestra, the nucleus of the general higher education in 
music of the masses of the people. The Peabody would 


be the institution to take the initiative, and we should not 


Randolph grapple with that serious 
bespeak 
of 


be surprised to see Mr 


but interesting problem. In the meanwhile we 


for him the encouragement of every well-wisher musik 


the great destiny of the art 


and of all those who believe in 
in America 
Stella Hadden-Alexander. 
Mrs. Alexander this winter assisted at many musicales 


and private receptions. A few were those at Mrs. Charles 


Scott Jardine’s, Mrs. Charles B. Foote’s, Mrs. Donald 
McLean’s, Mrs. Henry A. Spaulding’s, Miss Kinsley’s 
Mrs. Theodore Sutro’s, Miss Amy Fay’s, Mrs. Charles 
C. Ruthrauff’s, Mrs. Casper Wm. Dean's, the Endicott 
Mrs. Dale’s, the Gramercy; Mrs. Olcott Rhine's; also at 


the New York City Chapter’s reception at Rauscher’s in 
Washington, given to Continental 


Daughters of the American 


the Congress of 


Revolution 


Junior Synthetic Recital. 


participated 


Children from four to- fifteen years of age 
in the sixth spring recital at the lecture room of C-lvary 
Baptist Church [here were forty-four numbers in all 
Following is a list of the private recitals by pupils of syn 
thetic teachers: 

Mrs. Geo. B. Plasted, May 13 

Miss Ada B. Douglas, in Wissner Hall, Newark, N. J 
on May 20. 

Miss Jane Carlyle Wilson, in the Chapter Room, Car 
negie Hall, May 21, at 3 o'clock 

Miss Agnes Paradise, Stamford, Conn., May 28 

Miss Charlotte A. Loesch, in Institute Hall, Yonkers 
May 28. The Jersey class June 11 

Miss Anna Patterson and Miss Mabel Despard, Brook 
lyn, June 7 

Miss E. A. Hack and Miss L. F. Nelson, at the Bergen 
School for Girls, Jersey City Heights. Spring recital 
June 9. 


Miss Charlotte E. Mason, 671a Monroe street, Brooklyn, 


annual recital June 15 
Miss Emma I. Hudson 


June 18, at 4 P. M. ‘ 
Euen, Pheenixville, Pa., June 29 


annual recital,’ Peekskill, N. Y., 





Miss Anna‘J ; 
Miss Emma M. Frost, Peekskill, N. Y., June 30 
MASTER 


HAROLD ELGAS, 


Soprano Soloist. 


Concerts and 
Song Recitals. 


For Terms, Dates, &c 
address 


FRANK G, DOSSERT, Carnegie Hall, NewYork. 
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139 Kearny Street, t 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., May 24, 1898. § 


HE first lesson to be taught a community is how to 
read a musical criticism. This is absolutely as nec- 
essary as to know how to write one. The first point is: 
What is musical criticism? The prevailing idea that it is 
all venom or all honey is radically wrong, and to either 
attitude may be attributed the lack of musical intelligence 
among the people, for they have absolutely nothing by 
which to know the right from the wrong if not a reliable 
criticism. Is a reliable criticism possible when one knows 
that the public reads the slightest critical comment as out- 
right damnation? A critic should work for the art, not for 
the individual; yet a certain degree of consideration for the 
individual is compulsory, because the public, which has 
been trained into the belief that “if” means worthlessness 
in the positive, “but” in the comparative, and any negative 
is superlative in the most aggravated form, will not under- 
stand that a thing may be good without calling forth every 


adjective in the vocabulary, and may also contain some 


flaws which it would be kindness in a critic to point out 

were it not for the fear of the public’s misconception. 
Critics, either in the professional sense or self-consti- 

tuted, are responsible for the uncertain, unsatisfactory 


state of affairs at the present time. Everyone who ever | 


heard a brass band walk down the street or a hand organ 
play on a street corner feels privileged to an opinion upon 
musical matters, and the most serious danger is that he 
feels privileged to express this opinion. 

All honor to him who has the desire to bring everything 
to the highest degree of excellence, but let him remember 
that the elevation must be gradual; let him remember 
that the modest choirmaster in a little backwoods town 
is doing more for the small circle by the work by which 
he is hoping to lead them onward and upward than the 
“greatest in the world,’ who come to the people as fads 
and who would be rather disappointed if they were re- 
garded in any other light. 

I have only written the above in the desire to be abso- 
lutely understood, for while I am in San Francisco I am 
here in the interest of local musicians and conditions, with 
as much respect for those who are working among less 
cultured circles as those whose positions would be en- 
viable anywhere. I am not interested in cliques. 
I am interested in music. I do not_ hesitate to 


praise a little choir concert immediately after an | 


elaborate description of the Kneisels or Ysaye; because 


if the element of sincere work is in the little church con- 


cert and it has drawn and delighted its own circle, it has 
commanded as much of my interest in a certain sense, be- 
cause its attitude to music has been the very same as that 
further up the ladder to those capable of enjoyment in 
their sphere. In short, if anything is occurring on top 
of the Call Building I cannot pass an opinion from an 


observation on the street, no more than I can describe an 


occurrence on the street viewed from the top of the Call | 
Building. Society can never create a permanent condi- | 
tion of any kind. The education of a nation is not brought | 
about because the classes are undergoing a culture; the 
masses are worth as much to the great whole, and the 
true advance of any cause can only come through them 
It is because this fact is so stubbornly overlooked that | 


music has not yet come into its own. 
. Fe 


Here let me extend to all clubs, all societies, all teachers 
and workers an invitation to apprise me of the work 
they are doing, large or small; they will receive every 
courtesy which THE Musicat Courier always is pleased 
to extend to those working seriously. 

. i 


What San Francisco, the coast, the people, need with 
that whichis known as a burning need, a need which can- 
not be satisfied with anything but a fulfillment in the high- 
est sense, is a conservatory. Now I do not mean that new 
people are needed, for they are not. As I have said be- 
fore, and shall say every time the subject comes up, San 
Francisco is the happy possessor of some of the best teach- 
ers in the country, but they need to concentrate forces, to 
establish something which in itself is commanding—some- 
thing where music would be treated from all sides, not 
alone from the instrument or the voice, but from analytical, 
historical and zsthetic points. Of the last three named 
phases of music I have heard nothing since my arrival in 
San Francisco, and by these more than by anything else 
can a community be raised to the intellectual in music. 
To a lack of this concentration is due the fact that, not 
withstanding San Francisco has turned out a larger pro 
portion of artists than any other city in the Union, the | 
name of a San Francisco teacher is never heard even in | 
connection with early studies. The injustice of this is ap- 
parent. All that can be taken from the beautiful sur- 
roundings of San Francisco, from the strength and affec- 
tionate labor as well as the deep learning of the San Fran- 
cisco teacher is laid at the feet of Europe, and where the 
remark is made that “California girls who come abroad 
are so talented and accomplish so much,” they always for- | 
get to add that they were magnificently taught before they 
came there, and that the foundation is the greatest secret 
of success. This may not be palatable to the teachers of | 
San Francisco, but it is true nevertheless, and it is in recog- 
nition of their great merit that I take this attitude. The 
moment there is a suspicion that a child has talent the 
question does not arise with which teacher to place it, but 
how soon can it be dragged off to Europe; anyone is 
good enough for awhile, and some do not even go that far, 
but simply leave it untaught until they see the way clear to 
take it away. 

San Francisco has seen many cases where a talent has 
been sent abroad to do the early work in Europe. After 
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pares, ac. aopress 9 West 22d Street, New York. 


Reception Hour, 2 P.M., except Wednesdays. 


remaining four or five years it comes back, not better in 
any particular than those talents developed by local teach 
ers, and then the struggle begins; not the struggle to 
establish a permanent position (the possessor of the talent 
is too young for that), but a struggle to make enough 
money to go back again. 

When will this nonsense stop? 

There is no city in America where the people stand su 
willing to educate a child who shows genius as they do 
in San Francisco. No talented child need ever suffer 
cbscurity for the lack of some wealthy patron of music 
to assume a four or five years’ term of study in Europe 
To a hasty mind this may appear to be kindness on the 
broadest lines, greatness in the greatest conception of the 
word, but it is not, absolutely not. The broader breadth, 
the greater greatness is to put the same amount of money 
into a great institution right here in San Francisco, where 
not a few but hundreds may be directly benefited, and 


| the whole country, from the ocean to Chicago, would feel 


the atmosphere and the influence. To be grossly ma 
terial it is a clear business proposition, and one which 
would pay itself in a short time, and pay in all directions 

Probably little Paloma Schramm will be the next one 


| to be sent away before there is danger of the contamina- 


tion of American instruction, and the more the pity, for 
she is distinctly a Californian product, all of her inspira 
tions being drawn from the bounteous gifts of nature tu 


| California. The genius of the child seems unbounded, 
| but there are men and women in San Francisco who 
| could teach her for the next ten years and make as much 


of her as anyone abroad could do 
~ * * 


How delightfully the Kneisels have revealed to the far 
West what the magnitude of their art is; but what a pity 
that the younger students could not hear them 
most regrettable feature about such visits. The attractions 
are so expensive and are here for such a limited time thai 
financially it seems impossihle to derive the educational 
benefits for those who need it the most, young newspaper 


This is a 


workers as well as pupils. The tour which has been under 
Albert Marks includes Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland 
and San Francisco. The Kneisel Quartet in addition to 
the greatest professional recognition, has been entertained 
royally by the largest and most exclusive clubs in the 
city 


I regret to say that the dainty, poetic, delightful panto 
mimes “In Old Japan” and “Dresden Shepherdess,” oi 
Vance Thompson and Amié Lachaume did not draw well 
What could have been the cause is absolutely beyond ex 
planation, for there was not a shade or a line that was 
not the highest conceivable art. Pilar Morin was simply 
fascinating, and Mlle. Severine is not less talented. Ed- 
ward Star Belknap’s tragic work was perhaps more legiti 
mately great than anything seen here for many months 


* * - 


Ysaye, Gérardy and Lachaume opened Tuesday night 
to a large and extremely enthusiastic audience. Ysaye 
played gloriously, as Ysaye always does, and Gérardy 
completely captured the audience and the press, both of 
which are very enthusiastic 

Lachaume, who is always a great favorite out here, did 
superb work as accompanist and in ensemble. Victor 
Thrane, who is with them, tells me that they will appea- 
in all of the prominent towns of the Coast. 


Wm. Piutti gave a highly interesting piano recital and 


lecture last Tuesday evening, when he played with great 
virtuosity and intelligence a Liszt program interspersed 


with talks of this great man, who was his teacher. Piutti 
DEVELOPMENT of the VOICE. 
M. GREEN E.3 on application. 
in New York from June 15 
steamer connection with Chicago 
Mires FF. X. ARENS, 


has written a charming little work on Liszt which every 
Mr. Greene will receive pupils in 
417 West 23d St., New York City. 
to August 1. 
and Milwauke), from August 1 to 
305 Fifth Ave., New York 








one interested in this artist should possess. Piutti is a 
SUMMER VOCAL, STUDY. 
New York during the Summer 
months, SPECIAL TERMS UN- 
NORMAL COURSES, 

Embracing all branches of 
In MACATAWA PARK 

(A delightful summer resort on 
September 15. 
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most conscientious, earnest teacher, and has some pupils 
who show the care which he has bestowed upon them 
Miss Ernestine Goltmann, a piano teacher who does 
good work in a quiet way, gave a recital last week, in 
which she showed some good pupils. She was assisted by 
some vocal pupils of Miss Siegel, among whom was Mis; 
Orenstein, whose voice is one of the most beautiful I have 
I regretted extremely to learn that Miss 
Orenstein’s family objects to the profession, for the pro- 


ever heard. 


fession needs such voices more than the voices need the 


profession. Both Miss Goltmann and Miss Siegel are 
from Vienna 

Those who appeared on the program were: Misses 
Mathilde Bergman, Amanda Ebert, Fannie de Boom 


Camille de Boom, Sallie and Babette Cline, Juliette Levy, 
Josie Cohen, Emma de Boom, Phoebe Shepper, Martha 
Grunberg, Nettie Forbes and Miss Orenstein. 

The Oakland, numbering thirty 
members, gave a fine concert last week. W. J. McCoy may 
well be proud of the results of his earnest work as di 
Miss Ida M. 
is the concertmaster, played,some soli with great success, 
Miss Han- 


Ladies’ Orchestra of 


rector, instructor and organizer Fox, who 
and Miss Haydon furnished some soprano soli 
nibal played the accompaniment 

I cannot close my letter without referring to the mili 
tary excitement, and indeed the sight of all the troops as 
they come in and out of San Francisco is a soul-stirring 
one. Our boys have gone into the army, and one cannot 
fail to understand that they being from the best families in 
the land have brought the army closer to our hearts than 
it has been since the old days of war. 
Manila 
and with them the band taken from San Francisco society 
George W until this 
call came a lawyer of good standing, and his men are as 
Pidwell; drum major 
Morgan, R. Simp- 
W. Condy, E 
Townsend Gus Fobt, W 
Schanck, I. Ingraham and A. Trew: piccolo and flute, C 
Cusheon and C. Jaffé; clarinets, G. Crump, C. Moore and 
W. Adams; bass, Don Ray and J. F. Lawson, and drums, 
G. Lenhard and L. Smith 

God’s blessing and protection be 

EMILIE 


The California troops left yesterday morning for 


Hollister, the bandmaster, is, or was 
follows: Principal musician, W. T 
C. von Staden; cornets, J. Ifigraham, C 
altos, E. Harwood, 


son and J. Bigelow; 


and C. Crogan: trombones 


with them! 


FRANCES BAUER 


Maze-fiyatt Recital. 


Miss Belie Louise Maze and Miss A 
gave a song recital last Tuesday afternoon at 148 Amity 


T he 


Forrester 


street, Brooklyn, which was much enjoyed latter is 


now with Francis Fischer Powers 


Miss Hood’s Trio Classes. 


The classes in ensemble playing conducted by Miss 
Louise Hood, the violinist and teacher, and Hans Kron 
old, the ended the 
They have enabled a number of excellent amateur pianists 
in Newark and New York to become acquainted with 
some of the best trios old and new, and have formed a 
praiseworthy element of musical culture in both cities 

The members of the New York class this season were 
Mrs. Mansfield, Mrs. Pedersen, Mrs. Woods, Miss Julia 
Whitehead, Miss Nishwitz, Miss Kahnweiler, Miss Diller 
Mrs. Naumberg and Miss Archer. In Newark the class 
has been organized for five seasons, and has had among 
its members: Mrs. Frederick Smith, Miss Riker, Miss 
McCall, Miss Heinisch, Miss Laninger, Mrs. Wm. Field, 
Miss Hinds and others 


CHARLES MEEHAN, 


Soprano Soloist St. George’s Charch. 
Returned from Europe. 


violoncellist, have just for season 


Miss Harrison 





Concerts at Paris, 
London, Berlin, Munich, Lisbon 


131 East 55th Street, New Vork. 


Breitkopr & HARTEL, 


Music Dealers and Tmporters. 


Oldest Established Music Publishing House. 
Pounded 1719 in Leipzig. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: {1 East (6th St., 


Between Union Squareand Fifth Avenue. 
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BROOKLYN, May 30, 1898 


HE musical sage cannot stand upon his pedestal and 
compel an American audience to pass through the 
of themes of 


May—and this fact 


mental labor following the in a program 


fugues and symphonies— not in 


Huntington Woodman, whe gave the 


no, 


last of the Institute’s organ recitals on May 25 at the New 


York Avenue M. E. Church 
Mr. Woodman was assisted by Royal Stone Smith 
“Glorious!” was the expression heard on every side 


is the large audience slowly wended its way to the street 
What a grand organ!” It 
prevalence of beautiful melodies in all the selections which 


‘What an organist!” was the 
won the hearts of the assemblage 

What a splendid climax was heard in Guilmant’s *‘] 
the 


am 


entation,” and how beautiful two romanzas following 


in the second of which one heard a delightful working 


out of two melodies rather with than against each other 


suggesting mutual happiness! 
“Cradle Song” 


in 


introduc 
It is 


consists of an 


The organist’s 


tion, two melodies succession and a conclusion 


simple and pretty, and was enthusiastically applauded 


Royal Stone Smith sings with his soul through the me 


dium of a superb voice. He is so unassuming that there 
s perhaps something lacking in his stage presence It 
may also be said that he sometimes sings a little louder 
than he should. One forgets these trivial faults, however 
in the grandeur of his voice toth of his selections were 
encored 
On May 26 I had the pleasure of hearing the Castle 
Square Opera Company in “Carmen.” The laurels of the 
evening were won by Lizzie Macnichol, who took the 
part of Carmen. I had heard that her acting was excel- 
lent, but that her voice was not so good as could be de 
sired. I did not find the latter to be the case, however 
is she sang far better than any others of the company, 
her voice remaining clear and bell-like throughout the 
| performance 
Thos. H. Persse, who was Don José, performed his 


part admirably, although he seemed to be suffering from 


hoarseness, which interfered somewhat with his tone pro 
duction 

The part of Escamillo was taken for this evening by 
William Wolff, who was substituted for Max Eugene, 


who had played the part earlier in the week. His enuncia 


He 


in one 


tion was the strong point in his singing was unfortu- 
enough to strike the 
felt that the 


th his 


nate wrong key of the songs 


however, and one ‘Toreador’ song needed a 
for its proper production 
the 


proved 


greater voice 

I! Doncairo and Tl 
N. Knight Arthur 
ridiculous characters they 
ence Relda made 

Edith Mason 
is Michaela 
substituted for 


an 
of E 
themselves the 
be Flor 


Remendado 
Wooley 


supposed to 


in persons 
and 
are and 
a pleasing Frasquita 

this 
received an encore for 


D in Here 
The part of Zuniga was taken by Dashiell Madiera 


wee k’s 
B flat 


Must the Smugglers 


introduced by performance 
she 


Dwell.” 


that 


the whicl 


COURIER. 
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of Morales by J. F. Hanshire, while Frank Ranney was 
Silias Pastias, and Ruth White was Mercedes 

Some of the finest work of the evening was done by th« 
female chorus. The ringing qualities of the tones was ex 
cellent, and some of the voices seemed almost fit for solo 
parts. The acting of both male and female choruses was 
spirited throughout, and the orchestra deserves high com 
mendation 

Much of the success of the performance depended also 
on the admirable setting I how th 
chorus would manage to sing the “Star Spangled Banner” 
This difficulty was solved by lower 
the chorus while it sang 


stage wondered 
in Spanish costume 
ing a flag curtain in front of 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Rihm’s pupils gave a 
on May 27 at the Long Island Business College 
hall crowded of the Eastern 
District—friends of take part. The 
concert to show the 
grade of progress attained by the various pupils, who were 
all the The 


parents showed their enthusiasm by presenting the per- 


concert 
The 
was with representatives 
to 


served 


who were 


and 


those 


was a successful one, 


way from five to twenty-five years of age 
formers with magnificent floral gifts 
The of both ve 


piano pieces 


! 


program consisted cal selections an 


An unusually fine concert was given at Memorial Hall 
last Monday evening for the benefit of the Non-Sectarian 
Hospital and Home for Epileptics by Miss Lillian Story, 


soprano; Mrs. Mattie Dorlon-Lowe, contralto; Miss Lor- 
retta Tappen-Greene, reader, and Wm. I. Richardson, 
baritone Frank Downey played the accompaniments 


Special mention is due to the finished interpretation of 

Frank Downey's “A Lullaby” and his “Which One?” by 

Mrs who has a contralto voice of beautiful quality 
‘ BERENICE THOMPSON 


Lowe 


Luigi Von Kunits. 
Luigi von Kunits has been again engaged as concert 
meister of the Pittsburg Orchestra 
Zielinski’s Musical Evening. 

Mr Zielinski, of 
evening May 24 with some of his pupils at Bradford, Pa 
The affair was held at the Universalist Church 
1 very large and fashionable audience. Following was the 


Jaroslaw de Buffalo, gave a musical 
and drew 


nteresting program 


Nocturne, Bridal Song, from Wedding Music Jensen 
The Misses Mayer 
Ah rendime, from Mitrane Ross 
Miss Eleanor DeGollier 
Andante and Allegro Vivace, from Sonatina, op. 8...Seiss 
Master Mose Nusbaum 
Forest Song Kreutzer 
George P. Lull 
Love Song, from op. 10 Paderewski 
Rondo, op. 51, No. 1 Beethoven 
Miss Rae Mayer 
The Old Clock on the Stairs Allitsen 
Miss Cecil Michael 
Gavotte in Ancient Style Zielinski 
Bluette, No. 7 Schitt 
Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2 Chopin 
La Piccola, op. 43, No. 2 Leschetizky 
Miss Etta Steinberger 
Autumn Sadness Nevin 


Norse Lullaby Carpenter 
Miss Eleanor DeGollier 
Prelude, op. 8, No. 6 Pachulski 
Nocturne, « p. 102, No. 2 Bendel 
Spring Song op. 33 Liebling 
Miss Anna Hanley 
Alla Marcia Schytte 
The Brooklet, « Pp. 53 Haberbier 
Ventian Barcarolle, op. r10 Godard 
Miss Florence Mayer 
Observe When Mother Earth Is Dry Brandei 


George P. Lull 
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PRIMA DONNA, 


The vocal instrument per- 
‘fected tone by tone Tradi- 
tional Grand Opera and 
Oratorio, analytically inter 
preted and adapted 
Famous Cadenzas, Concert, 
Church, Etc. 
Teachers’ Course with Di- 
ploma. Only serious pupils 
accepted. 


124 Bast 44th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
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THE H. W. GREENE 
Summer School of Singing, Piano and Theory. 


Best Teachers in all Departments. 


For Terms and Particulars address 


H. W. GREENE, 487 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
224 WABASH AVNU, May 28, 1898. ‘ 


ILLARD KIMBALL, director of music, and Miss 
Julia Officer, manager of artists, have been busy 
arranging the works and soloists for the June Festival of 
the Trans-Mississippi and International Exhibition at 
Omaha. The list of works, with soloists, chorus, organ 
and Chicago Orchestra, are: 

Bruch’s “Fair Ellen,’ exposition chorus, June 7—Di- 
rector, Thomas Kelly; soprano, Miss Anna Metcalf, St. 
Louis; baritone, Charles W. Clark, Chicago. 

Stainer’s ‘Daughter of Jairus,” exposition chorus, June 
13—Soprano, Mrs. Sophia Markee, Boston; tenor, 
Holmes Cowper, Chicago; bass, Edward Kuss, Chicago. 

Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” Apollo Club, Chicago, June 
21—Director, William Tomlins; soprano, Miss Jenny Os- 
born, Chicago; alto, Mrs. Katharine Fisk, New York; 
tenor, George Hamlin, Chicago; bass, Frank King Clark, 
Chicago; youth, Master George Meader, Chicago. 

Goring Thomas’ “Swan and Skylark” and “Messiah,” 
23—Director, William Tomlins, Apollo 
Club, Chicago; soprano, Miss Helen Buckley, Chicago; 
alto, Miss Bessie Campbell, Chicago; tenor, George 
Hamlin, Chicago; bass, Frank King Clark, Chicago. 

Haydn’s “Creation” and “Barbara Fretchie,” Jules Jor- 
dan, June 25, Dubuque Chorus—Director, Mr. Pontius; 
soprano, Mrs. Sophia Markee, Boston; alto, Miss Es- 
telle Rose, Chicago; tenor, Henry Stow, Chicago. 

Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” exposition chorus, June 27— 
Soprano, Miss Jenny Osborn, Chicago; alto, Miss Ma- 
belle Crawford, Chicago; tenor, Holmes Cowper, Chi- 
cago; baritone, Charles W. Clark, Chicago 

Williard Patten’s “Isaiah,” Minneapolis chorus, June 
2z9—Director, Willard Patten; soprano, Mrs. Genevieve 
Clark Wilson, Chicago; alto, Mrs. Katharine Fisk, New 
York; tenor, Frederick Carberry, Chicago; baritone, 
Charles W. Clark, Chicago. 


Handel, June 


The auditorium at the exposition has a seating capacity | 


of 3,000 people. 
large stage to accommodate chorus and orchestra. There 
are two entrances to the auditorium, one from the ex- 
position grounds and one from the outside, so that any- 
one desirous of attending a concert without entering the 
grounds may be privileged to do so. This feature is an 
improvement over the plan at the World’s Fair, at Chi- 
cago, where many failed to attend the concerts owing to a 


double entrance fee. 
+ a a 


The eighth and last Godowsky recital in the present 
series of educational recitals of the Chicago Conservatory 
will be given on Tuesday evening, May 31, in Auditorium 
Recital Hall. The series has been remarkable in the ar- 
tistic execution of eighty-five works, representing the 
masterpieces in the literature of the piano. The program 
for Tuesday evening is appended: 

Prelude and Fugue, op. 35, No. 1, E minor.. .Mendelssohn 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini, op. 35, Book 


ene oom rigs op eiRehachcles karekiond shite Ao Brahms 
Kreisleriana, eight pieces, RD Aa ae Schumann 
Dammerungsbidler, No. 1, E flat. 

Etude in sixths, E flat. | 

Scherzino, No. 1, C minor. ; ..+.+..-Godowsky 
Arabesque. | i 
Barcarolle—Valse. J 

TW OINIE, ySLoeic once ai Ouiectusaebsl: cepee Liszt 


St. Paul Marching Over the Waves. 
_ St. Francis d’Asissi Preaching to the Birds. 
Study in double notes on Chopin’s D flat Valse, 
— ee 2 ee eee 
Overture, Tannhauser .......Wagner-Liszt 
6.9 


The last of the series of concerts given by Wilhelm 


It contains a large pipe organ and a | 


| will attend her venture. 


tek Ghd eee Rosenthal | 


Middelschulte and Sidney Biden at the University Church 


took place this week. The assisting artists were Miss 
Maud Jennings, Miss Jeannette Durno and Arne Old- 
berg, pianists; Mrs. Proctor Smith, Mrs. Maud Hartley 
and Miss Dunn, vocalists; Bruno Kuehn, Leon Marx, 
Miss Marian Carpenter and Carl Hillman, violinists, and 
Carl Brueckner, ‘cellist. So much encouragement was 
offered by the public that Mr. Middelschulte has already 
planned a similar series for next season. The celebrated 
organist’s selections at the concerts embraced some of the 
best numbers of the classic and modern school of organ 
works. 
* * + 

Mode Wineman has been appointed a member of the 

Chicago Conservatory faculty. 


* * * 


Nellie Bangs Skelton has returned to her former studio. 
909 Steinway Hall, where she will devote a considerabk 
part of her time to coaching singers, as she has succeeded 
well in this branch of musical study. Mrs. Skelton is one 
of our best known artists and has coached several leading 
singers during the past season, with such good results 
that now she intends making coaching and accompanying 
a specialty. With commendable foresight she explicitly 
explains that her vocation is to help artists in their reper- 
tory, rehearse them and assist their interpretation, and 
that she leaves voice placing and tone production to the 
voice teachers. If there were a few more women in the 
musical profession who so thoroughly understood their 
proper sphere there would be many better singers than 


we now hear. 
*_ * * 


Frederic W. Root has been giving a series of rehearsals 
or public examinations at Kimball Hall with a view t 
testing the acquirements of his pupils during the past 
season. There were three of these occasions, as Mr. Root’s 
clientage is very large, including classes.in music reading, 
in technic and in dramatic expression, as well as individual 
pupils. 

Among these are about twenty-five who are already en- 
gaged in some form of public singing—concert, church 
choir, &c.—as well as many less advanced, who show 
promise. 

Mr. Root goes to Hutchinson, Kan., the week of May 
30—June 4 as adjudicator of vocal contests at the annual 
musical jubilee. One of his pupils, Spencer Robinson, is 
to be tenor soloist of the occasion. 

Another of Mr. Root’s pupils, Miss Jessie E. Dunn, is 
thus mentioned upon the occasion of her singing the so- 
prano solos of “The Hymn of Praise” at Sheboygan, Wis.: 

Miss Jessie E. Dunn, of Chicago, was heard to excellent 
advantage in her solo parts. She has a strong, full voice, 
with correct style and fine intonation.—Sheboygan Tele- 
gram, May 17. 





Miss Dunn is a very promising soprano, her voice being 
full and large and her style graceful—Sheboygan Journal. 


* * * 


Irma Nordkyn leaves Chicago next week for London, 
where she intends to take up her residence. She is an ex- 
ceptionally gifted pianist, and London always welcomes 
So it is only reasonable to suppose success 
Another departure will be that 
of Mme. Ragna Linné, who leaves this country June 25 
for Europe, where she will spend the summer. 

Allen H. Spencer is announced to play the following 
May 31, Hutchinson, Kan.; June 2, Hutchinson, 


clever people. 


recitals: 


| Kan.; June 6, Topeka, Kan.; June 7, 
| Illinois Music Teachers’ Association, at Chicago. 





| 


Atchison; July 1 


Walter Spry has brought the Quincy Conservatory oi 
Music into very considerable prominence, and the excel- 
lent showing made is due, it is said, to his energy and 
enterprise. At the graduating concerts given at the con- 
servatory next week the following programs are an 
nounced to be performed: 

I. 
PIANO RECITAL BY MISS MAUDE ANDERSON. 
ee .... Beethoven 


OO I, es 
er Johns 
Miss. Lina Linehan 
A 2 ee Oldberg 
EE ES SL eet nee Hauser 
Frem@erion Dance.......05.2.0.- oe . Brahms 
Miss Mabel Dana. 

Printemps d’Amour, Mazurka.... . Gottschalk 
Concerto G minor, first movement. . Mendelssohn 





II. 


PIANO RECITAL BY MISS IDA M. ‘EV ERLY, 
HARRIET MUSSELMAN AND MISS EDITH COLLINS. 


ASSISTED BY MISS 


Sonata Pathetique, op. 13....................-Beethoven 


ite aie thik dae keer degene:e ..Dudley Buck 

OR Ee errr nr Bartlett 
Miss Harriet Musselman 

Sg 7h PR es ee ae sctos ee Oe 

OS Np RS ner ree .. Chaminade 

NS nr eT errr .. Becker 


| 


Miss Edith Collins 


rr ree F. Hiller 





Ill. 
PIANO RECITAL BY MISS MONA HERRICK, ASSISTED BY 
HOLTON AND MEEHAN, AND MESDAMES ELLIS 
AND HOLCOMB. 


MISSES 


Sonata Pastorale, op. 28.... Beethoven 
BOS GE LOW: ..csssere. 2s ; .. Ritter 
Ladies’ Quartet—Misses Holton and Meehan, Mesdames 


EEE TS Pe Pe ee Helmund 
Moment Musicale. Moszkowski 
OS eee <ahe Brahms 
The Rustic Dance.... Resch 


Ladies’ Quartet 


Andante Spinato and Polonaise.. Chopin 


* . * 


Mrs. Anna Groff Bryant's pupil Cora E. Spicer gave 


a song recital at Handel Hall on Tuesday 
had been expended 


From her per 
formance it was evident unusual care 
in the production of tone, which I understand is Mrs 
Bryant’s specialty. There was considerable culture ey 
hibited, the voice being even, resonant and well rounded 
with good tone color and variety of expression. Ther: 
are about ten students in Mrs. Bryant’s studio whos« 
voices she has built entirely from the foundation, and of 
whom she expects good work in the future. Of these 
Miss Spicer is one of the most advanced, and her singing 
Bryant’s opinion of her capabilities 


amply justified Mrs 
interpreted, 


4 somewhat ambitious 
the “Irish Folksong,” by Arthur Foote, and two German 
songs of Brahms meriting special mention. Included ir 
the program were a couple of songs of Kate Vander 
poel’s, whose compositions it is customary to find in 

The following is the pro 


program was well 


many song recital programs 
gram of Miss Spicer’s concert: 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice 
Meine Liebe ist Griin.... : 
Liebestrau...... 


Saint-Saéns 

3rahms 

Pert nie Brahms 
Cora E. Spicer 

Liszt 


The Nightingale 
Goring-Thomas 
. Foote 


Kate Vanderpoel 


A Summer Night.. 
Renee 7 IOUS os. is ons ceese 
Asleep, Adream, Awake (serenade) 
Grandmother’s Song........ me 
Cora E. Spicer 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2.......... 
Clara L. Dausch 


.. Liszt 


..Eleanor Smith 


NE ina sti oe? «cero dm 24 es\0 th 
UNE cs rpavdercaseseved st geees eee 
en EEE .Myra Chrisholm 
CREE P .De Hardelot 
A Confession. .........ssss: . Lynes 


Cora E Spicer 


* * * 


The Cook County Sunday School Association held its 
fifth annual May festival at the Auditorium last Friday 
evening. All the seats in the house were sold days in 
advance. The principal attraction was the chorus of 1,000 
young ladies’ voices, and the principal soloist of this great 
occasion was the highly talented young violinist Miss 





Stella Hadden- Alexander, 


PIANIST. 
Address 145 West 66th Street, New York. 





Summer address: Catawba Island, Ohio; 
Lakeside Assembly (Lake*Erie), Ohio ; Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau, 











“ A most excellent teacher of Musical Theory.”—7. Rheinberger. 


Classes for Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration resumed October 1. 


Applications to be sent to STEINWAY HALL. 





GREAT BARGAIN! 


An Old Violin, 


in fine condition, made by D. NICOLAS the elder; guaran- 
teed by W. E. HILL & SON, London, for $175.00. 


Apply soon to GOTTESLEBEN & SONS, Denver, Col, 





Sil 


tri 


me 


ho 
he 


20, 








Catharine Elma Hall, ably accompanied by Mme. Anna 


Freiss. Francis S. Moore was the organist and Herbert L 
Waterous the basso. 

The chorus has been weeks in training under the able 
direction of H. W. Fairbanks, and every Sunday school 
in the county contributed its best vocal] talent. 

One of the really important events of the season is the 
competitive examination of the pupils of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, which is held each year at about the same 
The 


examination consumes the whole week, and one day is 


time, and which occurred to-day at Steinway Hall. 


scarcely long enough for the competition, although the 
most capable pupils are selected in advance. The pupils 


who were recipients of medals this year were: 


Marshall Field prize, diamond 
medal for best pianist, Arthur Rech; college prize, gold 
medal for second best pianist, Alma Anderson; college 
prize, gold medal for third best pianist, Maud Jones; col- 
lege prize, gold medal for fourth best pianist. Evelyn 
Wiedling; college prize, gold medal for excellence in 
composition 

Graduating Class—W. W. Kimball prize, diamond 
medal for best pianist, George Shapiro; college prize, 
gold medal for second best pianist, Arthur Granquist; 
college prize, gold medal for third best pianist, Frances 
Peickert. 

Teacher's Certificate Class—Dr. F. Ziegfeld prize, dia 
mond medal for best pianist, Bernhard Nierman: college 
prize, gold medal for second best pianist, Edith Kellogg; 
college prize, gold medal for third best pianist, Belle Gil 
key. 

Seventh Grade lexander H. Revell prize, diamond 
medal for best pianist, Lillie Priesmeyer; Hans von 
Schiller prize, gold medal for second best pianist, Julius 
Marks; college prize. silver medals for eight next best 
pianists, Ama Olsen, Cora Goodman, Mary Short, Lillian 
Cohan, Amy Hafdalin, Lydia Burton, Violet Mack, Lil- 
lian Johnson; Dr. Louis Falk prize, gold medal for best 
student in harmony, ———. 

Sixth Grade—College prize, gold medal, Margaret 
Ahern; college prize, gold medal, Hazel Campbell; col- 
lege prize, silver medals for six next best pianists, Sarah 
Thorn, Florence Suit, Blessed Herbeson, Edith Corette, 
Vahneta Swain, Lulu Shoemaker 

Violin Department—Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas prize, dia- 
mond medal for best violinist, Lewis Blackman; Bernhard 
Listemann prize, gold medal for second best violinist, 
Ebba Hjertstedt; college prize, gold medal for third best 
violinist, William Hofman. 

Vocal Department—Hon. Frederick S. Fish prize, dia 
mond medal for best singer, Grace Nelson; Wm. Castle 
prize, gold medal for second best singer, Emma Swasey; 
college prize, gold medal for third best singer, Mabel 
Sharp 


Post-Graduating Class 


FLORENCE FRENCH 


J. H. McKinley. 


An evidence of American good taste in music is the con 
H Mc Kinle y From 


the time he first began modestly and conscientiously to 


stant appreciation bestowed upon J 


he has not wavered nor 
Therefore the words 


mount the ladder of musical fame 
fallen below his own high standard 
of cordial appreciation bestowed upon him seem but due 
tributes to one whose qualities as a man are no less at 


tractive than his qualities as an artist: 


One of the most noted tenors in the country, and by far 
the best that has ever visited this city. At his début before 
a Burlington audience he was given a perfect ovation. He 
has a magnificent voice, well handled: his treatment is 
broad and intelligent, and his singing is marked particu 
larly by dramatic expression. He is in fact a most admir 
able artist. He has a prepossessing stage presence, excep 
tional vocal powers and a refined style. He should be 
heard in “Samson and Delilah” this evening by everyone 
who desires to hear one of the most celebrated tenors in 
the country.—Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, May 20, 1808 


J. H. McKinley, the tenor of the festival, gave us an idea 


of what a great tenor is like His clear, ringing voice 





CINCINNATI 
MAY FESTIVAL. 


CINCINNATI, May 28, 1808 


HE Thirteenth Cincinnati May Musical Festival has 
Results may now be weighed fairly 
of the festival, the 
In fact, taking 


come and gone 
and adequately. The 
chorus, did the best work in many years 
the Beethoven Mass and the “Olaf Trygvasson”’ 
it was perhaps the most satisfactory work in the history of 


raison d'etre 


as tests 
the Festival Association, which on this occasion celebrated 
its (silver jubilee) twenty-fifth anniversary. The 
as a cluster did not represent on the average the high and 


soloists 


brilliant talent of former years, although most of them 
were conscientious artists, well fitted for the task to which 
they had been assigned. The Thomas Orchestra requires 
Under the baton of Mr. Thomas it is a well 
Critics may differ as to some 


no comment 
nigh perfect organization 
of his readings; they all must admire his qualities 
disciplinarian, conductor and musician. His first 
are a wonderful body of performers, and their principal 
L. Kramer, is in his line an artist of the first water. The 
woodwind, too, is exceptionally mellow and beautiful. The 
weak spot lies in the brass, which is sometimes rough and 


as a 


violins 


uneven 
The programs were the usual exhibitions of Mr. Thomas’ 
an unusual number of in 
Financially the 
The board of directors 
to 
fund 


talent. There was 


orchestral 


constructive 
teresting novelties festival 
will have perhaps a small deficit. 
in the 


As they have a 


attribute a diminution average attendance 


prevailing war feeling reserve of 
nearly $25,000 to fall back upon they do not feel at all wor 
ried about giving the next two years hence. From a choral 
standpoint the festival was so pronounced a success that 
it looks likely the board of directors will contine the 


present arrangement of a consolidation between the Fes 


tival Chorus and Apollo Club. Theodore Thomas, too, 
will likely be again selected as the director of the next 
festival just as soon as the annual meeting of the asso 


ciation takes place 

The festival was opened on Tuesday night, May 24, in 
Music Hall, with “The Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz, 
the soloists being as follows: Marguerite, Miss Macin 
tyre; Faust, Ben Davies; Mephistopheles, David Bis 
pham; Brander, Joseph S. Baernstein. This concert struck 
the keynote of the work of the chorus for the week. There 
were at previous festivals criticisms adverse to the chorus 
generally exaggerated and prompted by unworthy motives 
but the chorus at the very outset showed its mettle and 
stood upon a plane of dignity and honor where it might 
show defiance against attack. Nothing, however, is per- 
fect, and on that score it might not be difficult to find fault 
with the of work effort, but the Festival 
Chorus succeeded in renewing its youth and prestige and 
encircling its jubilee crown with a lining of sterling silver 


even best and 


The cohesiveness of the chorus was remarkable—the forces 
as though they had been welded together into one 
homogeneous mass. Such 


But it was in the quality of musical tone and 


sang 
an ensemble was thoroughly 
enjoyable 
genuine expression that the chorus won special distinc 
but the work had 
passages had them 
The measures and shad- 


rough edges- 


Some 


There 
and finish 


tion were no 


roundness about 
the charm and delicacy of poetry 
ing blended a perfect tone picture \ 
should never be a rhapsodist 
when it speaks in the strongest terms of chorus work that 


at times in critic 


but local pride is excusable 


compels recognition and admiration from the most exact 


ing 
The Cincinnati Festival Chorus again came to the front 
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Professor Zeinz. The devotion and tenderness with which 
this beautiful finale of the epilogue was interpreted left a 
decided impression. It was the realization of the beauties 
of choral music, which sometimes reminds man that he is 
near to The throughout 

The Damnation of Faust” was generally sure and spirited 
work molded and 


heaven attack of the chorus 


and the various parts of the were well 


fitted together 


advertised as the. principal 


Miss Macintyre, who was 
soloist of the festival, did not reach expectations. Her 
voice is a combination of the lyric and dramatic, but it is 
weak and unreliable in the middle register. She seems to 


have the greatest difficulty in keeping true to the pitch 
Ben with whom festival audiences have become 
quite familiar, himself the thorough 
portioned artist that he proves himself to be in everything 
he undertakes He 
terpreter of the English school, who overdoes nothing and 
He had a trying 
His singing of the opening number 


Davies, 
sustained well-pro 


is the plain, dignified singer and in 
aims to reach nature’s expression of art 
part, and did it well 
of the third part was full of tenderness, and in the Invoca 
tion of the third part he reached some dramatic intensity 

Mr. Bispham, as Mephistopheles, did himself full justice 
His interpretative itself the detail 
his work. Not the possessor of a great voice, aiter 
great wear as it has had, he has the consummate art to use 
it in such a way as to meet certain limited demands. He 
His concep 


art asserted in all ot 


such 


expresses something in everything he does 


tion was an ideal one—his interpretation often rose to 
dramatic fervor 

Mr. Baernstein as Brander left an excellent impression 
He sings with the unassuming dignity and straightfor 


wardness of a thorough artist. His voice material seems 
to be abundant. He gave Brander’s song in the second 
part with spirit and intelligent reading 

The success of “The 


owing to the superb playing of the orchestra, Mr. Thomas 


Damnation of Faust” was largely 
conducting with unusual tact and energy 

The Wednesday afternoon, May 
for presented the following pri 


second concert, 25. 


orchestra and soloists 


gram 
Mozart 


Handel 
Beethoven 


Symphony, G minor (Koechel 550).. 
Recitative and Aria, Jephtha, Waft Her Angels 
Overture, Coriolanus 


The Three Gypsies. . : sie Ssh Liszt 
Violin Obligato by L. Kramer 
Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby 
lone Poem, Thus Spake Zarathustra Rich. Strauss 
Werbelieder (Trial Songs), Die Meistersinger Wagner 


Ben Davies 


Symphonic Poem, Les Eolides.. César Franck 


Aria, Der Hirt auf dem Felsen Schubert 
Clarinet Obligato by J. Shreurs 
Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson 

Invitation to the Dance Weber 


Orchestration by Felix Weingartner 


thinkers of the 
innovations 


the advanced 


and 


most 
present the 
in the use and piling up of themes and their abnormal de 


Strauss is of 


one 


generation, boldness of his 
velopment must be left to the criticism of some future 
day, when musicians shall have received a deeper knowl 


ledge of the mysticism that may be allowed in the forms 


of musical expression. As it is, the work has about it a 
fascinating novelty—and if the harmonies are at times 
appallingly strange, and the conventional rules are dar 


ingly offended against, with a persistency and consistency 
that excite admiration, there are scenes in his tone poem 


which are deveioped with marvelous talent and which 


leave an irresistible impression. The orchestra succeeded 


in bringing out all the details of this novelty to their full 


value 

The Franck novelty was given an interpretation that 
satisfied the demands of art. But the orchestra appeared 
to even better advantage in the opening number—in the 


sings the top notes with a degree of skill and endurance | as a potent educational factor, setting the pace for the high- | old classic which is always new—the Mocart Symphony 

truly wonderful No more trying selection could have + of diet : , . a , 
ape - - ; st of stand , 

been given him than the difficult aria “Lend Me Your | ‘ : : : : G minor 

\id.” from “La Reine de Saba.” <A voice possessing the Sut the climax of the chorus work was reached in the Mr. Thomas possesses the faculty of knowing how to 

most penetrating strength, yet the sweetness of a bell, and | final scene of Marguerite’s glorification, closing Berlioz’s | interpret the old masters. He imparts to them a flavor 

one that seems to create an echo from the artist’s skill to | dramatic legend. The addition of the chorus of boys’ | that is unique—not composite and redolent of the works 

hold a high note, belongs to Mr. McKinley. As an encore we ; yy pra rae Nee E ; ; 

he sang the beautiful little gem of modern ballads, “Last voices, required by the composer, had a charmingly re of the modern school. In this respect his interpretative 

Night I was Dreaming.”—Burlington (Vt.) News, May freshing effect The boys were from the Third Interme- | power is convincing. The genuine Mozartian spirit pre 

20, 1898 diate School and had been well trained for their task by ! vailed—calm, unruffled and yet inspiring. The andant 
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was beautifully executed, with the exception of some un- 


certainty in the horns. The finale was rendered with 
energy, verve and concentrated force. 

To notice the work of the soloists, Ben Davies sang the 
recitative and aria, ‘““Waft Her, Angels,” from Handel’s 
“Jephtha,” a number that has made his name famous 
as an oratorio tenor the world wide over. He imparted to 
it a nobility and pathos that marks him an artist. The 
tenderness of the last words of the recitative, “I can no 
more,” was an instance of the power of a vocalist over 
human emotions, when he has not only the art, but the 
inspiration. His enunciation is beautifully distinct, and, 
although in the upper register his voice is largely made, 
depending upon the use of falsetto, the artistic impression 
never fails. But it is in oratorio that Mr. Davies excels. 
Less happy was he in the two trial songs from “Meister- 
singer.” His conception of “Am stillen Heerd’”’ was not 
the best, and his interpretation lacked in the qualities of 
unction and ease. The second, “Now Begin,” was better 
by far, although his voice faltered some on the last high 
note. 

Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby proved herself a thorough ar- 
tist in “The Three Gypsies,” by Liszt. She has a rich 
contralto voice, of which there are few counterparts, which 
seems to be equal to all the demands made upon it. It 
has a glow and fullness that are rarely found, and by an 
unusual combination unites the lyric with the dramatic 
quality. Her interpretation of this difficult and character- 
istic song by Liszt was true to every shade of sentiment. 
She infuses into it the elemental gypsy character. The 
violin obligato was finely played by L. Kramer, concert- 
meister of the orchestra. 

Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson, soprano, sang the aria 
“Der Hirt auf dem Felsen,” by Schubert, with clarinet 
obligato by J. Shreurs. Her conception of this classic 
bucolic was thoroughly artistic. There was the smoothness 
of velvet in her tones, and those that were veiled appeared 
to be under the influence of a special charm. She held her 
voice under excellent control, and put into her singing the 
delicacy of poetry and the inspiration of soul. Mrs. Law- 
son was greeted with tremendous applause and recalled 
several times. 

The third concert on Wednesday evening, May 
sented the following program: 


25, pre- 


Chorale and chorus from the Reformation Cantata. .Bach 
Chorus, organ and orchestra. 
Scene and Aria, Wie nahte mir der Schlummer, 
BU, IIIS 6.5 iat Mira's ers & bev oo na oe kes Weber 
Miss Macintyre. 


Symphony No. 2, D major, op. 73...............Brahms 

CONN THORUE: Os Go a5 vine id ps Ken dene ner Dvorak 

a EE OTC EOL CEE Wagner 
Miss Macintyre. 

Scenes from Olaf Trygvasson, op. 50.............. Grieg 

be er nara: Miss May Gertrude Stein 

Rh. WOMOR 554540520 .Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson 


A Sacrificer. ae ORE es ..Joseph S. Baernstein 
SONY UNOS is kteobee ec aawees eo Joseph S. Baernstein 
Chorus and orchestra. 

The chorus did its work nobly. The difficulties of the 
Bach number in the marvelous contrapuntal choral move- 
ment never faltered of a correct, steady, devout interpre- 
tation. The divisions of the chorus presented a closely 
woven texture, into which the fragments fit naturally to 
make up a homogeneous whole. There was not the 
slightest confusion in the crossing and recrossing of this 
contrapuntal work, and the grand old spirit of the hymn, 
underlying all the mechanical development, was carried 
triumphantly to the close. The tenors showed a noble 
front in this cantata, and the background of the basses was 
satisfactory. But the sopranos and altos deserve special 
praise for the spirit, energy and earnestness with which 
they sang. The orchestral support entered into the very 

fibre and essence of Bach’s music. 

But to pass to “Olaf Trygvasson.” If the Festival Chorus 
did nobly in the “Reformation” cantata, its work appeared 
altogether to more advantage in the Grieg number, for 
the opportunities were better for dramatic results—for ex- 
pression and the imparting of color. Such chorus work 
cannot be adequately criticised—it needs to be heard to 
be appreciated. The chorus “Other Gods Are Now Aris- 
ing” was given with convincing spirit and power. The 
crescendos were splendid and reached into a genuine cli- 
max of effect. But the triumph of the chorus singing 
came in the number “Let This Be Told, Thanks! Thanks 
for the Token!” A dramatic intensity was attained that 
was positively overwhelming. Here the audience inter- 
rupted the continuance of the work twice with applause. 
The certainty of attack and freshness in the tone volume 
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"subsequent concerts. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








| of the voices were perearerss features. The singing of 
the “Temple Dance” chorus, with its variety of contrast, 
was on an equal plane of merit. 

As for the soloists honors were divided between Joseph 


S. Baernstein and Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson. The lat- | 
| ter sang her part of “A Woman” with a conception, grace 
| and voice that appealed to the artistic sense. 


Her tones 
were of the greatest purity, and of that spontaneity and 
far-reaching quality that comes without effort. The poetic 
and sympathetic were combined in her interpretation. 
Especially grateful was her singing of “Beauteous Weep- 
ing Goddess.” 

Mr. Baernstein, basso, in his dual part of A Sacrificer 
and A High Priest, sustained himself as a singer of fine 
proportions. His voice material is abundant and of the 
best musical quality. His enunciation is good, and he 
sings with repose, holding his voice under excellent con- 
trol. There is in him the make-up of a genuine artist, 
who has both voice and temperament. This he proved in 
all his work, notably in the invocations of Scene I. 

Miss Gertrude May Stein, as the Voelva, was a disap- 
pointment and failure. To be appreciated this part must 
be invested with dramatic intensity. Miss Stein has not 
the voice to meet its demands. In the lower register her 
tones had such weakness that they could scarcely be heard. 
The fury of the Voelva increases with the continuance of 
her incantations, but Miss Stein in the second scene 
seemed to have lost the little ardor she had in the begin- 
ning. Her enunciation, too, was quite indistinct. 

Public expectation was again on the qui vive as to the | 
singing of Miss Marguerite Macintyre, soprano, whose | 
numbers were the scena and aria “Wie nahte mir der 
Schlummer,” from “Der Freischiitz,” and ‘Elizabeth's 
Prayer,” from “Tannhauser.” Miss Macintyre did not 
redeem expectations. Her voice was inadequate and 
strayed from the pitch. 

The orchestra played the Brahms Symphony in superb 
s‘yle. The Adagio was given with a delicious sense of 
and its dramatic portion rendered with terseness 


poetry, 
and power. 

Beethoven night on Thursday presented the following 
program: 
Symphony No. 5, C minor, op. 67...........-. Beethoven 
eee RS ae Beethoven 

It must have been with some misgiving that Theodore 
Thomas and the festival board decided to give this work 
again—which bristles with difficulties and dangers for even 
a great chorus. 
in 1880, and then proved to be so triumphant a success | 
that upon general request it was repeated at one of the 
The ground was taken that the 
Festival Chorus, joined with the Apollo Club forces, would 
be amply able for the task, and the judgment was well 
taken. Under the training of Edwin W. Glover and Bush 
W. Foley the chorus fitted itself for the work admirably, 
and steeled itself to stand firm against difficulties which 
seem on the surface of the score almost insurmountable. 
Beethoven, in writing his music, never paid much atten- 
tion either to the capacity of an orchestra or the limita- 
tions of the human voice. He wrote for the cause of 
music and inspiration alone. It appears superfluous to 





| tion and force. 


But it was given at the fourth festival | whole did considerable 





state that the mass was a supreme test for the chorus, but 
it is a matter of local pride to be able to say that this test 
was a genuine triumph for the chorus. To describe the 
difficulties of the fugue which on the amen closes the 
“Gloria” would be impossible; they must be analyzed and 
studied to be appreciated. The certainty of attack in the 
several divisions was absolute and the tone volume was 
at all times adequate—not overpowered by the orchestra 
in fortissimo passages. Such shading and expression 
maintained by a mass chorus in the most astounding 
technical difficulties as occur in the double fugue of the 
“Credo” speaks volumes for the quality and training of the 
chorus. The crescendos were beautifully sustained, and 
the grades of delicacy and strength were observed as 





closely and as well as though the entire body of singers | 


represented a single instrument. The “Kyrie” was given 
with a devoutness of spirit that brought up before the 


mind the solemn services of the church and invited to | 


prayer. The “Gloria” was majestic and awe inspiring. 
the chorus rose and swelled into a majestic burst of har- 
monious sound in the “Pater Omnopotens.” Mr. Kramer 
played the violin solo of the “Benedictus’” with delicacy 
and lt ne tonal poy. 
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As niétete stated in the daily papers: ‘Mrs. Josephine 
S. Jacoby, contralto, in her solo work proved herself a 
consummate artist. Such mellow, round, full tones might 
have been selected by Beethoven himself for the Mass. 
And she possesses equipoise and repose to a remarkable 
degree, with all the earnestness and reverential spirit she 
puts into her singing. Simplicity and deep conviction 
were apparent in her reading of the text.” In the open 
ing notes of the “Sanctus” she realized the keynote to the 
devout spirit of the music, and vocally nothing finer has 
been heard here. Her voice blended beautifully, and in 
dramatic expression as well, with that of Mr. Bispham, 
basso. Nothing more tender and assimilating could have 
been desired than her singing of the “Benedictus qui 
venit in nomine Domini.” And in the solo of the “Agnus 
Dei” the sustaining of her notes was marvelously done 
Her conception of the text was uniformly artistic. Such 
singing compels recognition. In the quartets and en 
semble work her work was finely proportioned, and 
throughout she created a marked impression. 

David Bispham, basso, sustained himself as an arfist 
who enters into every fibre of the work he is engaged in 
The dramatic fervor with which he sang the opening notes 
of the “Benedictus” was like unto an inspiration. 

Ben Davies, tenor, was noble and thorough in all his 
interpretative work, and shared in the honors of the 
soloists. 

It is meet to mention the organ playing of Arthur Mees 
in the mass, which was reliable, discerning and artistic. 

Mr. Thomas gave the Fifth Symphony altogether a su- 
perb interpretation. This was especially evident in the 
andante and the last movement. The opening, allegro 


| con brio, was taken too fast. The orchestra both in the 


symphony and the mass, played with splendid concentra 
Mr. Thomas himself was pleased, and the 
audience was pleased with him, for he was called out twice 
The fifth concert on Friday evening, May 27, was a 
Schumann night, and offered the following program: 


| Symphony No. 4, D minor, op. 120.. .-Schumann 
| Paradise and the Peri, op. 50.. 

Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, Miss Helen W right, 
Miss La Nora Caldwell, Miss Gertrude May 
Stein, Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, Ben Davies, 
George Hamlin, David Bispham, Joseph S 
Baernstein. 

Chorus and orchestra 


The chorus, while not quite up to the standard, legging 


he times, and then uncertain in attack and pitch, on the 


satisfactory work. The delicate 
Glover in the preparatory 
with finish 


| touches of Mr. Foley and Mr 
training were apparent in the choral texture 
and quality. Noteworthy was the singing of the so- 
pranos in the chorus of the “Genii of the Nile’—Come 
forth from the waters so bright.” The tone volume and 
expression were excellent. 

Mrs. Lawson's part of “The Peri” was « 
it is all the more to her credit that she did it ample justice 
noble and elevating. Her 


4 trying one, and 


Her conception of it was ideal- 
veiled notes made much of her descriptive and recitative 
work the more interesting and charming, while the full 
beauty and power of her voice asserted itself in the can 
tabile. The very first solo she sang, “How Blest, Seemed 
to Me,” was sung with a sweetness and simplicity that 
was assuring. And Mrs. Lawson grew upon the audience 
as she proceeded. One of her best solos, sung with genu- 
ine expression and pathos, was “Poor Race of Men,” in 
the second part. 

Another was the song of the Peri, “Sleep On,” 
her voice blended beautifully with the ensemble. How 
tenderly she expressed the sentiment in the number “Re- 
jected, and Sent From Eden’s Door,” in the third part! 
Her high notes were of absolute purity, and of that rare 
velvety quality which can be more easily appreciated an: 
enjoyed than described in words. 

Mr. Davies gave his part a well sustained interpretation, 
although he appeared a little weary at times. Art controls 
his vo ice—not only its use, but the material, 


in which 


which is 
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adequate to demands, because it is made to be so. 
not one of the soloists could lay claim to greater merit 
and distinction her work than Mrs. Josephine S 
Jacoby, contralto. Much has already been said of the 
richness, purity and power of her voice. It is a voice that 
reminds us in all of its features of that of Cary’s in years 
gone by. It has not only the material, but the musical 
quality—without which a contralto voice more than any 


in 


Her singing of the solo in Part 
left a deep impression of art and 
The 


other must be a failure. 
I., “Our Hope Is Thine,” 
of the sentiment expressed by the exquisite music. 
same success was repeated in the angel’s solo of Part LII., 
“Not Yet.” The richness of her lower notes was remark- 
able. 
sense, her voice blending beautifully. 

David Bispham sustained his solo work with the usual 
art. His conception was true to the ideal—noble and re- 
fined. He enters into every fibre of the art structure and 
gives it expression. 

Joseph S. Baernstein sustained the impression of his 
previous work—that he is a conscientious artist who has 
a splendid basso voice and knows how to use it. 

George Hamlin, in the little he was assigned to do, did 
not detract from his previous reputation. His tenor voice 
has absolute tonal purity and is under artistic control. 

Miss Gertrude May Stein sang the opening solo of the 
cantata “One Morn at Gate of Eden” 
with poor enunciation. 

The sixth concert, on Saturday afternoon, 
sented the following program: 


May 28, pre 


. . Brahms 
‘Hans Heiling Marschner 
David Bisph: am. 
Symphonic Suite, Scheherazade, op. 3 
The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship. 
The Narrative of the Calender Prince. 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess 
Festival at Bagdad—The Sea.—The ship 


Overture, Academic Festival. 


Aria, An Jenem Tag.. 


35. Rimsky-Korsakoff 


goes 


a warrior.—Conclusion. 


Recitative and Aria, Where Art Thou, Father Dear? 
Spectre’ s Bride Skids eld eee . Dvorak 
Miss Macintyre. 
Overture to a Comedy (Prodana Nevesta).. . Smetana 
Romanza, La Gioconda............... . Ponchielli 


George Hamlin. 
Symphonic Poem, Le Rouet d’Omphale..... 
Aria, L’altra notte, Mefistofele 
Festival March.and National Hymn.... 
Chorus, orchestra and organ. 


. Saint-Saéns 
Reese Boito 
.-Hugo Kaun 


The orchestral numbers embraced several novelties, and 
these were the Symphonic Suite 
“Scheherazade,” op. 35, by Rimsky-Korsakoff; the over- 
to a comedy “Prodana Nevesta,” by Smetana, and 
Festival March National Hymn, by Hugo 
a Milwaukee Rimsky-Korsakoff is a 
of the young Russian school, and the suite 
shows marvelous skill in construction and the use of 
coloring. As an exhibition of the wonderful effects that 
can be secured by modern orchestration in the combina- 
listener 


conspicuous among 


ture 
the 

Kaun, 
composer 


and 
composer. 


tion of instruments it is as much a curiosity to the 
as it appeals to the analytical mind of the music student 

The orchestra was quite equal to all its difficulties, and 
gave it a brilliant reading, clear and well defined in its 
detail, and elucidating its pecularities of rhythm and elab- 
orate development of Oriental figures. The embellishing 
effects of the first violin played in the second movement 
Mr. Kramer were in the highest degree. delicate and 
artistic. This florid figure, as representing the Sultana, 
continues at different times through the various move- 
ments up to the close. The concentration of the orches- 
tral forces had a massive effect in the last movement. 
The joyful, frolicsome overture, “Academic Festival,” by 
Brahms, was given with vim and animation. 

David Bispham sang the aria “An Jenem Tag,” from 
Marschner’s “Hans Heiling,” with what the Germans 
would call “Innigkeit”—with genial warmth and dramatic 
intensity. 

Miss Macintyre left a better impression than at any time 
during the festival in her rendition of the recitative and 
aria ‘““‘Where Art Thou, Father Dear?” She sang it with 
good conception and dramatic endeavor. Her middle 
notes have poor development, and she always appears to 
be under some difficulty to retain the pitch. 

Miss Gertrude May Stein sang the recitative and aria 
“Unhappy King,” from “Les Troyens,” by Berlioz. Her 
recitative was badly punctuated and her enunciation not 

Her notes lacked musical quality. 

Hamlin, tenor, sang the from “La 
with tenderness and poetic expression. His 
His interpretative 


by 


of the best. 
George 

Giaconda” 

high notes were pure and resonant. 


romanza 


faculty proves him an artist. 
With the Festival March and National a. 


WM. H. 
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But | Spangled Banner,” 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


which aroused the audience to a 


| demonstration of patriotism, the concert was brought to a 


In the ensemble numbers she sang with true artistic | 


indifferently and | 


to | 
pieces on a rock surmounted by the bronze statue of 


close. 
The seventh and last concert Saturday evening, May 28, 
presented the following program: 


RUD ee NS 555 bo Baa USF eek ce . Wagner 
Overture. 
Recitative and Aria, The Term’s Expired. 
Spinning Chorus and Ballad 
Duo, Like to a Vision. 
ES ee ee Ee 
Mary...........eeseeeeeeeeees-Miss Gertrude May Stein 
NN Ee Le GLa David Bispham 


Chorus of women’s voices and orchestra 
Parsifal . Wagner 
Vorspiel. 
Good Friday’s Spell. 
Funeral Procession and Glorification. 
Parsifal 


LE BR a RE OPE By err Ben Davies 
HP Otte David Bispham 
Joseph S. Baernstein 

Chorus and orchestra. 

Miss Macintyre for the first time in the festival asserted 
something of what was expected of her. Her voice was 
well managed up to the dramatic point. The other solo- 
ists, especially Mr. Bispham, Mr. Davies and Mr. Baern- 
stein, covered themselves with glory. 

The “Spinning Chorus” by the female voices 
marvel of poetic expression, grace and shading. 

The “Star Spangled Banner,” sung by soloists, 
and audience, with orchestra, made a very effective patri- 
otic close and consigned the thirteenth festival to the 
records of the past. J. A. Homan. 


Gurnemanz. . 


was a 


chorus 


The Twenty-second Texas Saengerfest. 
GALVESTON, Tex., May 8, 1898. 
HE 
Singers’ League took place in Galveston, 
April 25, 26 and 27. The fest was a grand and total suc 
cess financially, for, strange to say, there was even a sur- 
plus of a little over $100 after the liquidation of all in- 
debtedness, which is something that has never happened 
before. As a matter of fact the twenty-second Saengerfest 
cost over $8,000 less than the eighteenth, which was held 
in this city April, 1891, and at which there was a deficit 
Of course a great deal of credit as to the result is due 
to the executive committee of the Saengerfest, the members 
of which managed the affairs on strictly business prin- 
ciples and within their estimates as outlined originally 


twenty-second Saengerfest of the Texas German 
Tex., on 


The following are the gentlemen who had charge of the 
fest: 
OFFICERS OF THE LEAGUE 
Albert Beckman, president, San Antonio; Otto Riebe, 
secretary, San Antonio; B. Engelke, treasurer, San An- 


| tonio. 





Executive Committee of the Saengerfest—Arthur Borne- 
feld, president; C. Janke, vice-president; Lem. J. Selby, 
secretary; U. C. Tiarks, corresponding secretary; John 
Sealy, treasurer; Jacob Singer, arrangement; M. H. Bauer, 
director. 

Music Committee- H. R. B. Savage, 
Singer. 

Finance Committee—J. Sonnentheil, John Goggan, Otto 
Busch, Dr. A. A. Dyer, J. J. Schott. 

Hall Committee—U. C. Tiarks, A. Janke, John Lutz 

Printing and Press Committee—C. I. Baehr, Jacob 
Singer, A. Keetch, Julius Langenbach. 

Commers Committee—John Foth, A. J. Rosenthal. 

Transportation Committee—Chas. Fowler, J. Merrow, 
J. H. Miller. 


The soloists were Miss Inez Grenelli, 


-M. Bauer, Jacob 


New York; Mrs. 


Bessie Bell Andrews, San Antonio; Mrs. Alonzo M 
Millett, San Antonio; Mrs. Fischer-Baxter, Austin; A. 
J. F. Parker, Galveston 


The following is a list of the participating societies: 
3eethoven Maennerchor, San Antonio, Carl Beck, leader; 
Deutscher Maennerchor, San Antonio, Carl Beck, leader 
Antonio, F. M. Halbedl, leader; 
©. M. Hilgers, leader; Frohsinn, 
leader; Schweizer’ Maennerchor, 
Saengerrunde, Austin, Wm. 
Besserer, leader; Saengerbund, Houston, C. C. Lieb, 
leader; Frohsinn, Houston, Franz Wendels, leader; Con- 
cordia, Galveston, Carl Weis, leader; Maennerchor, Gal- 
veston, M. H. Bauer, leader; Quartet Society (guests), 
Galveston, R. B. Savage, leader 
Musical director, M. H. Bauer; 


Frohsinn, San Lieder- 
San Antonio, 
Chas. Rossler, 


Dallas, Abr. Schmid, leader 


kranz, 
Dallas, 


accompanist, Frank 


Herrle; leader of string orchestra, Emil Lindenberg 
The orchestra consisted of about thirty-five men 
(mostly local musicians). M. H. Bauer, the conductor | 


of the orchestra, was also musical director of the festival, 


BROOKE 


Captured New England and Canada last 
Spring, and again last Fall. Now he is en- 
gaged for the longest and most profitable 
band engagement in America. 

BROOKE and his famous CHICAGO MARINE 
BAND, 55 musicians, at Willow Grove Park, 
Philadelphia, for eighteen weeks’ from May 
28, 1898. 

HOWARD PEW, Manager, 
200 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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and had charge of all the musical details in connection 


with the same, with the exception of the string selections 
led by of the united 
San 


Emil Lindenberg, and 


Antonio 


which were 


chorus of the societies, conducted by Carl 


Beck. 

The Saengerfest program was as follows, and with the 
exception of three or four numbers was given as originally 
outlined 

First Concert—April 25, 1808 
Fest Marsch 
Die Weihe des Hauses, Overture 
Festival chorus 


Hoffmann 
Secthoven 


Meyer-Olbersleben 
Mass chorus and orchestra 


Fest Griiss 


Griiss mir das blonde Kind am Rhein Spielter 
Beim Liebchen zu Haus H. Pfeil 
M: ASS chorus 

Grand Aria from Samson e’ Delila, My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice. ; Saint-Saéns 

Mrs. Fischer-Baxter 
Der Morgen im Walde Hegar 
Frohsinn, Dallas 

Ar don g’lin cen-si, Grand Aria from Lucia de 

Lammermoor Donizetti 
Mrs Bessie Bell Andrews 


Wanderer Kaum 


Frohsinn, 
Alt Under Himmelens Faste Svendsen 
Du Gamla, du Friske, du Fje lhoga ‘No rd Svendsen 
String orchestra, Ek. Lindenberg, director 
Elsa’s Dream, from Lohengrin. . 
Miss Inez Grenelli. 


Der Frohliche 
Dallas 


Wagner 


Three Fishers. . Goldbeck 
Bedouin Song.. - Foote 
Galveston Quartet Society 
Sr GN, xi Sse kdasetinee duel valesebute . Fittig 


Schweizer Maennerchor, Dallas 
Friederich Barbarossa 
United chorus of San 


Podberts ky 
Antonio societies 


26, 1898 
Unrath 


Reissiger 


Seconp CONCERT—MATINEE, April 


Konig Karl, March 

Die Felsenmihle, Overture. 
Festival Orchestra 
Margaretha. . Meyer-Helmund 
with orchestra 


Dein Gedenk ich, 
Mass chorus 
Bartlett 


A Dream 
Mrs. Fischer-Baxter 
Im Eichenwald ; : Winkler 
Frohsinn, Houston 
My Harp Is Untuned, Great Master Koester 
Thou Brilliant Bird David 
Mrs Sessie Bell Andrews 
Der Einsiedler an die Nacht , Kern 
Saengerrunde, Austin 
Herzwunden ........ Grieg 
Der Frihling.. . Grieg 
String orchestra, E. Lindenberg, director 
Wie nahte mir der Schlummer, Grand Aria from 
Freishuetz : Von Weber 
Miss Inez Grenelli 
Untreuc ‘ Gliick 
Freundschaft, Liebe und Treue Scheh, Sr 
Mass chorus 
Tuirp Concert—April 26, 1898 


Gounod 


Marche de Marionette. 
Euryanthe, Overture ; . Weber 
Fe stival « orc che stra 
Baldamus 


Das Lied.. ‘ ’ 
Mass chorus, with orchestra 
Heut.... 


Abschied 


Weinzier! 


Heut ist 
Kinkel 


Ritter’s ; 
Mass chorus 

from String Quartet...Tschaikowsky 

Lindenberg, director 


Cantabile, 
String orchestra, E 
Jung Werner... ea wd 

Beethoven Maennerchor, 
Jewel Song from Faust 
Mrs 


Andante 


° eee Wolf 
San Antonio 
; ; Gounod 
Alonzo Millett. 
Im Wald Ae ac ance _— Hermes 
Liederkranz, San Antonio 
from Mignon... 

Mrs. Bessie Bell 


Noch sind die Tage der Rosen 


Polonaise, Thomas 


Andre ws 
Spicker 


Deutscher Maennerchor, San Antonio 
Casta Diva, Grand Aria from Norma Bellini 
fiss Inez Grenelli 
Felden 


Thore 


Margareth am 
Saengerbund 


Houston 
Lo! the 


Grand Aria from the Barber of Sevilla, 
Factotum! . ; Rossini 
A. J. F. Parker 
Waldes Harfen Spicker 
Concordia, Galve ston 


Considering it from a musical standpoint the Saengerfest 
ld this city. Of 
but 


ted 


| artistically surpassed the last one he in 
there 


then again 


The 


course there were some drawbacks 


features that deserved unlimi show- 


were praise 





tone RA 


ANDERS 


( JACQUES BOURY, PARIS. 
Pupil of} GEORG HENSCHEL, LONDON, 
{OSCAR SAENGER, NEW YORK. 
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ing of the different local singing societies was very good, 
and by far better than ever before, each and every society 





: 


doing its very best to show the improvement they had made 





lished must have given them great sat- 
Antonio societies especially made a 








howing, a great deal of which is due to their ex- 
ani h execution of “Frederich Barba- 

ssa.” with orchestral accompaniment under the leader- 
ship of Carl Beck, was magnificent, and will long be re- 
membered by all who had the good fortune to listen to 
the same. Podbertsky’s martial composition was one of 
the crowning events of the fest; it was repeated the sec- 
ond night by special request. The San Antonio gentle- 
men showed splendid training, and their attack was accu- 
rate; Mr. Beck had perfect control, not alone of the men, 
but also of the orchestra, which under his experienced 
baton played brilliantly—in fact, many of the audience who 
applauded thought it was a special orchestra, brought down 
for the purpose by the San Antonio singers. 

Speaking of the orchestra brings me to a different sub- 
ject, and that is to its leadership. Mr. Bauer may be a 
first-class pianist and an excellent teacher, but as a leader 
he was a drawback to the fest; he showed lack of experi- 
ence in conducting and should not have undertaken the 
task unless he felt confident that he had the ability to 
bring it to a successful result. I admit that I myself voted 
for him for the position, but I did so upon assurance I 
received of his ability; but if the good Lord will forgive 
me this time I promise never to do so again. A great deal 
of the blame was laid upon the musicians by certain parties, 
claiming that they and not the leader were incompetent; 
but how could the orchestra have made such a delight- 
ful showing under Mr. Lindenberg’s and then again under 
Mr. Beck’s leadership and be a complete failure under Mr. 
The result speaks for itself, and I believe in 








Bauer's? 


giving credit to those who deserve it and place the blame | 


where it belongs. As a matter of fact, Miss Grenelli de- 
clined to sing with “orchestral accompaniment” after the 
first evening. 

The selections by the Quartet Society received a rousing 
reception, a reception which they fully deserved on ac- 
count of this body’s splendid work. Special credit is also 
due to the said organization for the interest they have 
taken from the beginning to make the Saengerfest a suc- 
cess, three of their members being on the executive com- 
mittee, and their leader, Mr. Savage, being a member of 
the music committee. The good work done by the Quar- 
tet Society at all the Saengerfests, beginning with the 
eighteenth, has borne excellent fruit, as it has stimulated 
the German organizations to better work and accounts for 
the decided and continued improved showing of all the par- 
ticipating organizations. 

The Quartet Society’s work as a whole cannot be com- 
pared with the performance of “Jung Werner” by the 
Beethoven Maennerchor, as the latter’s selection was by 
far the most difficult. The encore number of the Bee- 
thoven Maennerchor, Mohring’s charming composition, 
“Liebchen Wach Auf,” was a delightful piece of work— 
in fact, faultless and hence superior to “Jung Werner.” 
The shading was superb. 

Another very taking mass chorus number was “Dein 
Gendenk Ich Margaretha,” by Meyer Helmund, which also 
was repeated by special request. 

Respecting the soloists Mrs. Fischer-Baxter, of Austin, 
Tex., did not come up to the expectations, which is to be 
regretted, and especially on account of her good work at 
the 1894 Houston Saengerfest. 

Mrs. Alonzo Millett sang the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust” the first night and on the second night an aria 
from “Herodiade,” by Massenet. 

Mrs. Bessie Bell Andrews, a well-known and popular 
San Antonio singer, proved to be quite an attraction. Her 
songs were interesting and pleased the audience very 
much. The applause was well merited. Mrs. Andrews 
sings with a great deal of taste and finish. 

Now to the prima donna, Miss Inez Grenelli, of New 
York: The audience was charmed and delighted with 
Miss Grenelli’s singing, and to say that she made an ex- 
cellent impression is inadequate. Miss Grenelli changed 
her selections somewhat, singing the “Freischiitz” aria 
the opening night and “Elsa’s Dream” the following 
night. For the matinee she gave a “Cradle Song” by 
Grieg, an interesting little selection by Mascagni, “He 
Loves Me, He Loves Me Not,” and a song by Kretzch- 

.mann. There was quite a little delay the first evening in 
Miss Grenelli’s appearance, the leader having misplaced 
the orchestral score, which placed Miss Grenelli in quite 
an embarrassing position. Miss Grenelli’s exquisite sing- 
ing of the “Freischiitz” recitative and aria was a grand 
piece of work, which captivated her audience, notwith- 
standing the setbacks she at times received from the 
tempi of the orchestra. It was on this account that she 
decided to sing without orchestral accompaniment at the 
balance of the concerts. Miss Grenelli’s voice is a splen- 
didly cultivated, pure, sweet and sympathetic soprano; her 
temperament is artistic, her enunciation of both the Eng- 
lish and German clear and perfect. The intelligent con- 


moe the last Saengeriest, which was held at San Antonio. | 


ception of her various selections showed her to be an 
artist of decided merit—a true artist. 


best not to risk the “Norma” aria with orchestral ac- 
companiment at the matinee and substituted the three 
above named selections for the same. For an encore she 
sang Brahms’ “Lullaby” the first night and “The Fox and 
the Grapes” the second night. 

A. J. F. Parker scored a genuine success with his 
masterly delivery of Rossini’s “Lo! the Factotum!” He 


did some good work and received quite an ovation; his | 


voice is rich, strong and pleasing, and in response to a 
recall he gave “The Yeoman’s Wedding Song.” 


The closing number of the Saengerfest was the selection - 


by the Concordia, under the leadership of Carl Weis. As 
that organization is not even two years old, they made 
a highly creditable showing; their attack was good, as 


was also their shading; in fact, their artistic interpretation | 


of Spicker’s composition took everybody by surprise. 
There is no doubt in my mind that it is simply a question 
of time when the Galveston Concordia will make it quite 
interesting to the other organizations at future Saenger- 
fests, 

The next Saengerfest will take place at Austin in April, 
1900, and from present indications William Besserer will 

| have charge of the same. Jacos SINGER. 


Boston Music Notes. 
BOSTON, Mass.. May 28, 1898. 


HE choir as now arranged at the Eliot Church, New- 
ton, under the direction of Everett E. Truette, organ- 
ist, is Miss Elizabeth K. Pelton, soprano; Miss Adah C. 
Hussey, contralto; George J. Parker, tenor; Perry Fen- 
ton Hunt, bass, with a chorus of thirty-five. On Sunday 
evening, June 5, Stainer’s “‘Jairus’” will be given, the 
chorus of First Parish, Watertown, of which chorus Mr. 
Truette is also director, uniting with the Eliot Church 
choir. 

Miss Hattie Goddard sang at Waltham on Thursday 
evening for the Musical Club in the garden act of ‘‘ Faust,” 
and completely captivated her audience, being highly com- 
plimented for her acting as well as singing. 

At the annual meeting of the society controlling the 
Oliver Ditson fund for aiding needy musicians these offi- 
cers were elected: President, B. J. Lang; secretary, C. F. | 
Smith; treasurer, C. H. Ditson; trustees, B. J. Lang, 
A. P. Brown and Arthur Foote. Applications for aid may 
be made to any of these officers. 

The nucleus of this fund is a sum of $25,000 left by the 
late Oliver Ditson for the purpose of aiding musicians and 
their families in distress. The society has already relieved 
many cases of real want, and done much substantial work 
in its chosen field. 

The Virgil Clavier School of Boston gave the first of 
its four closing piano recitals of the season on May 23. 
The attendance was as usual very large, larger even than at 
C. A. Ridgway’s recital, on April 27, who so charmed his 
audience with the wonderful progress he has made lately. | 
His musical nature is gaining fast in expression, and he is | 
much in demand, having only given, among other mu- 
sicales, a recital on April 20 to the Lasell Instrumentai 
| Club at the Lasell Seminary with great success. It was 
astonishing to see at this last recital the decided improve- 
ment in the playing of pupils who only recently were far 
from the point they have now attained. Among others it 
is felt that Miss Gilmore and Master Elwin Shaw are pupils 
who have a future before them, for their artistic tone and 
musical expression show already a strength and power 
which will with persistent work lead them to success. 
H. S. Wilder must be congratulated for the rapid advance 
of his pupils, who not only give proof of his ability, but 
also of his thorough individualization of them as a teacher. 
The next recitals are looked forward to with much pleas- 
ure. They take place June 6, 13 and 20. 

Madame de Berg Lofgren, who represents the Viardot- 
Garcia method in this city, gave her annual pupils’ recital 
at Union Hall recently. 

In reviewing this concert a local paper says: 

The solo which Madame Lofgren contributed must be 
mentioned, it called forth such a furore of applause. The 
work of her pupils gave proof of Madame Lofgren’s 
thoroughness as a musician, the singing of Miss Ellen 
Cornell being the most brilliant. Her tones are firm, clear 
and well placed, and she has the composure and confidence 
of an experienced singer. Miss Mabel Hinckley and Miss 
Mattie Horne, contraltos, also deserve praise. Miss 
Horne’s voice has a resonant quality which makes it par- 
ticularly pleasing, and Miss. Hinckley’s is delightfully 
wholesome and flexible, and she sings with a refreshing 
lack of affectation or straining for effect. The duet, “The 
Belle of Saratoga,” sung by Miss Grace Adams and Henry 
Lawton, was another delight. : 

Miss Theresa Redmond opened the program with 
Arditi’s “Se Saran Rose,” and later gave “Convien Partir,” 
by Donizetti, in a manner deserving of praise. August 
Rumin has a good voice, and Miss Blanche Gouley is an- 
other pupil whose work gives promise of future excellence. 

Other soloists were Seth Palmgren, Miss ‘Annie Mork 
and Miss Rose Cohn. There were trios by Misses Stanton, 
Lane and Lynch, and by Misses Gouley, Cohn and Hinck- 











ley, and the program closed with “I! Guarany,” Carlos 





It was indeed a | 
' pleasure and treat to listen to her. She also deemed it 


| her high tones being specially beautiful. 


Gomez, by Miss Cornell, Messrs. Lofgren and Rumin and 
a chorus of twenty-five pupils. 

The annual meeting of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
held Monday evening, May 23, at Bumstead Hall, de- 

| veloped no opposition of any consequence, and most oi 
the members of the old board of government who were 
eligible for re-election were successful: 

The officers elected are: E. P. Boynton, president; S 
R. Dow, secretary; F. E. Long, vice-president; G. M. 
Brooks, treasurer; J. A. Leonard, librarian; F. E. Chap- 
man, L. B. Guyer, F. E. Keay, W. C. Martin, James Mc 
Cormick, C. A. Ricker, H. E. Cousins and F. M. Leavitt, 
directors. 

A letter was read from former Vice-President Hagan 
announcing that he should accept no office, and request 
ing that his name should not be presented. 

I. W. Risdon wrote withdrawing his name from re- 
nomination as treasurer, and C. R. Adams withdrew from 

| his nomination as director. A single ballot sufficed to 
elect for each office save that of treasurer, for which there 
was a triangular contest. Mr. Brooks, who had the 
largest number of votes on the first ballot, won on the 
second. 

Vice-President Boynton’s address called attention to 
the fact that the society is somewhat better off financially 
than it was a year ago. 

The society now numbers a few more members than a 
year ago. Mr. Boynton recommended that the society 
give during the coming season five concerts, all of tried, 
popular oratorios, and refrain from any concert simpiy 
for art’s sake, which would prove a loss financially. He 
also recommended the continuance of the “social evening” 
feature. 

The report of the treasurer showed cash on hand at 
beginning of year, $177.57; income of permanent fund, 
$1,409.28; direct receipts from concerts, $10,061.35; other 
receipts, $217.46. The disbursements were: For running 
expenses of the society, $3,381.95: direct cost of concerts 

$8,236.77; balance an hand, $246.94 
ReciraL ny Purits o& Mrs. L. P. Morriie. 


Mrs. Morrill presented a number of her pupils to her 
friends and the public on Thursday evening at Pierce Hall 
in an interesting and well arranged program, which was 
carried through in a splendid manner. There were a 
large number of well-known musicians present, all of 
Morill so _ enthusiastically 


whom complimented Mrs. 


| that a less balanced and dignified woman might well have 


given way to vanity and pride. 

Mrs. Morrill does not need to talk about herself; het 
pupils speak for her and her work by wonderfully fine 
singing. They were all self-contained, unaffected, and 
there was not a trace of nervousness. Someone remarked 
that Mrs. Morrill had imparted her own dignity and re 
poseful presence to her pupils, for they never faltered 
through the whole program 

Miss Edith Rice Cushney did fine work; her voice has 
gained much in power and ringing quality, which, added 


| to its sweetness, makes her singing always so delightful 


Mrs. H. M. Faxon sings with artistic beauty and elegance 
Miss Mary Eulalia Bass, Miss Grace Burnap, Mrs. Clari 
bel Miller and Henry Taylor all did themselves and thei: 
Miss Bass has a fine, clear cut execution, 
Those who hav 


teacher credit. 


heard Miss Burnap’s contralto know the richness of its 
quality. Miss Franc M. Reece is one of the newer 
voices, but she has a phenomenal low voice, and with 
good and continuous work promises much for the future 
Miss Loveren is a young contralto who will be heard from 
in the future, while Mrs. Miller’s voice has been com 
pared to Annie Louise Carey’s. She sang with much 
sentiment and musical temperament. Miss Mary Buck 
ley has a fine voice, which showed to excellent advantag« 





Professor-in-Chief of the Superior Class of Violin, 
Liege, Beigium, Royal Musical Conservatory. 





By contract with the Belgian Government Mr. Musin has, 
annually, six months’ leave of absence, which he proposes 
to utilize by establishing in New York a 


Virtuoso School of Violin, 


based upon the Liége System. 





Celebrated exponents of that system are : 
WIENIAWSKI, VIEUXTEMPS, LEONARD, MAR- 


SICK, CESAR THOMSON, YSAYE, MUSIN. 


The Ovide Musin Virtuoso School of Violin 


of New York, will be opca throughout the year. 


Mr. Musin will occupy his official position at Liége from February 1 
to August 1, and in New York from August 1to February 1. 


New York address: Steinway Hall. 
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in Fauré’s “Sancta Maria.” It is not every teacher who 
can show so many really unusual alto voices, and Mrs. 
Morrill has trained them well. 

Ben T. Hammonn’s MUSICALES. 

Ben T. Hammond, of Worcester, has a series of recitals 
in the spring, when his pupils appear before their friends. 

This year the first recital—really the 1o8th—took place 
on Wednesday evening, being followed on Thursday and 
Friday by the 1ogth and r1oth. His handsome studio 
was made, if possible, still more attractive with flags and 
flowers, and the program was given by pupils who hold 
positions either Worcester the immediate 
vicinity. Mr. Hammond’s pupils come not only from 
Worcester, but from nearly every town in Worcester 
County. He has taught for twelve years in that city, and 
his name stands for excellence in every respect. 

Mr. Hammond usually spends a part of each summer 
with his teacher and friend, William Shakspeare, in Lon- 
don, and the correspondence which has continued for so 
many years is most interesting. 

Mr. Hammond has a charming studio with so many 
objects of interest that a day might be spent there with 
profit looking at one curio and another. He has auto- 


choir in or 


“The Black Hussar.” 


ITH the bright and tuneful opera by Milloecker 


which has a true military swing and dash, and with 


the opening of the roof garden, beautifully decorated and 


lively with a Hungarian band, the American Theatre pre- 


ing as is consistent with American ideas of amusement 


and applauded the music, especially the chorus in the sec- 
ond act and the new The opera is quite 
within the powers of the company, and illustrates some of 
its features at their best. 

Among some of the best impersonations were those of 
Thomas H. Persse, Raymond Ridgeley, Edith Mason, 
Bessie Fairbairn and Flint, whose picture 
given below. The opera will be continued during this 


“coon song.” 


Douglas 


is 





graph portraits of Nilsson, Tietjens, Parepa Rosa, Marie 
Roze, Melba, Nordica, Hope Glenn, Camilla Urso, Mary 
Howe, Hastreiter, Emma Juch, Adelaide Phillips, Mar- | 
guerite Hall, Tamagno, Sangiovanni, Shakspeare, Web- 


ster Norcross and many others 

Among other interesting things in the studio are nearly 
all the Italian operas marked by Sangiovanni with his | 
original changes and cadenzas, a unique collection. 

Mr. Hammond has had many offers to go elsewhere, 
but he has remained true to Worcester, he being the only 
vocal teacher in that city who remains there all the time, 
the others either coming from Boston or going to other 


places to teach each week 


Old Violins. 


UGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, violin experts, No. 
A 42 East Twenty-third street, New York, announce 
that during the months of May and June they desire to 
reduce the remainder of their stock of old violins collected 
for the season of 1897-8 

To that end they offer these instruments at a reduction 
from the regular prices as an inducement to violinists to 
make their purchases now. 

August Gemiinder & Sons, as experts, guarantee every 
instrument genuinely ancient. They will take other vio- 
lins in part payment and sell their goods on time. They 
will send catalogues upon application and solicit corre- 
spondence. 


In Transit. 


Miss Margaret Macintyre, who sang at the Cincinnati 
May Festival, is in the city en route for Europe. 

Ben Davies, the English tenor, who sang at the same | 
festival, left for Europe to-day. The latter engagement 
did not prove a drawing one on this occasion. 


Undergraduates’ Recital, Synthetic. 


This recital was a great success, being given entirely by 
pupils of Miss Chittenden, the following taking part: 
Misses Cash, Coon, White, Saesch, Power, Fuller, Dallas, 
Buchtel, Des Rochers and Tesley Weston, assisted by 
Miss Anna L. Andreas, soprano; ‘Mrs. Lewis F. Richards, 
soprano, pupils of E. Preston Miller, and C. Judson Bush- 
nell, baritone. Mr. Miller pianist. Miss Chittenden left 
for a two months’ stay in England last Saturday. 


Flavie Van den Hende. 


Miss Van den Hende has assisted much in removing the 
impression that the violoncello is an ungainly instrument 
for a young woman to handle. Her playing of solos and 
in chamber music was appreciated in New York and in 
nearby towns this season. A list of her latest engage- 
ments includes since April 16 eleven appearances: In New 
York at private musicales, at the Waldorf-Astoria, in 
Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, with the Manuscript So- 
ciety, in churches, and at an A€olian recital for the sixth 
time; also in Mount Vernon, at the New Haven festival, 
at Bay Ridge June 1, and in Hackettstown, N. J., June 3. 

The New Haven papers mention favorably her playing 
at the festival there. The Morning Journal says, “she 
plays with excellent tone and sympathetic feeling.” The 
Evening Leader and the Palladium also speak of “her good 
quality of tone.” 


Risaimesai: SP Beialesuiittiis, 


AMERICAN BASSO, 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: 177 Duane Street, New York City. 














DOUGLAS PLINT, 


week. One present attraction at the American Theatre 
should not be overlooked, the Hungarian band and the 
roof garden. 

DOUGLAS FLINT. 

An excellent bass voice and well skill as a 
comedian are the two important facts about Douglas Flint 
which the public already knows. But some minor facts 
about him are of interest also. He was discovered by 
C. D. Hess while singing in a church in St. Louis, and 
immediately engaged for three years, during which time 
the company visited Mexico, the first English-speaking 
company which ever appeared in the Republic. In 1887 
Mr. Flint played Rufus in “The Little Tycoon” at the 
Temple Theatre, Philadelphia. He was with David Hen- 
derson, Chicago Opera House, for seasons, and 
with Charles Frohman at 
times been with nearly all the leading managers of this 
country. For the past year he has been with Augustin 
Daly, having created the part of the Ring Master in “The 
Circus Girl.” This impersonation has 
familiar to most New Yorkers, through the long run of 
the operetta. But Mr. Flint is not limited to one success 
He has now sixty-eight operas in his repertory, any one 
of which he can play at twenty-four hours’ notice. The 
theatre and music loving public may see and hear Mr. Flint 
this week in the “Black Hussar,” which the Castle Square 
Company are now playing at the American Theatre 


proved 


three 


one season, and has various 


clever become 


Mile. Verlet’s Departure. 


Just before sailing, noticed elsewhere, Mlle. Verlet’s con- 
tract with Victor Thrane was canceled by mutual agree- 
ment, and for reasons important both to the piquant so- 
prano and the enterprising manager. It a 
case of mutual loss and mutual gain with a balance yet to 
be adjusted. 


seems to be 


Murio Celli Musicale. 


At the soirée musicale at Madame Murio Celli’s to- 
morrow (Thursday evening) the following will participate: 
Her pupils, the Misses Meade, Searles, Bushwiller, Eyre, 
Howe, Broadfoot, Thurlow, Roderick and Shalek, and 
Messrs. Victor Clodio and Edward O’Mahony. Miss 
Emma Schlitz, solo-pianist, will also assist. Miss Broad- 
foot sang last Friday evening at a musicale at the Waldorf. 


sented as much of an atmosphere of gayety Monday even- 


The crowd surged to and fro, admired the stage setting 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





SUTRO SISTERS 


AT 
Columbus. 
sealant 
HE ensemble pianists, Rose and Ottilie Sutro, gave 


one of their characteristically artistic performances at 
Columbus, Ohio, with the Arion Club of that city, on May 
19. They had a splendid reception and made a decided im 
pression upon an audience unusually discriminating. The 
of the nature of 


| criticisms we reproduce here are evidence 
their recognition: 


The Arion Club concert on Thursday night was an event 
beyond the ordinary in the history of that organization 
The Misses Sutro have made a specialty of ensemble piano 
playing. Some of the work they do is almost beyond belief 
in its technical precision. The two small numbers (Ro 
manza, by Thorn, and Gavotte, by Raff) were delightful 
and to an encore the ladies responded with “Rolling Fire,” 
by Duvernoy. The “Tannhauser” overture was brilliantly 
and powerfully played.—Ohio State Journal, May 22, 1898 


The Arion Club gave their last concert of the season on 
Thursday evening to the usual large audience, and I have 
not seen so much enthusiasm in a Columbus concert hall 
for a long time. The appearance of the famous Sutro 
Sisters was looked for with great interest, and their play 
ing justified their reputation. As ensemble players on two 
pianos they can hardly be surpassed. Each subdues her 
individuality to the combined effect without losing any of 
the artistic impression. Their performance of the “Tann 
hauser” overture fairly coruscated with beauties. Such 
pure, searching, bell-like velvety tones have not been heard 
on a Columbus stage this Columbus Dispatch, 


May 21, 1808 


season 


The last Arion Club concert for this season, which was 
given at the Great Southern Theatre last Thursday even 
ing, was one of the most thoroughly successful concerts 
in the history of the club. Of the assisting artists who 
were presented the ensemble pianists, the Misses Sutro, 
were new to Columbus. They came heralded as excellent 
ensemble players, and they certainly sustained their repu 
There ensemble is so nearly perfect that is really 


tation 

quite wonderful. Some of their best work was done in 
the stupendous Sinding Variations They played this 
number with remarkable composure and reserve, and 


brought out with wonderful clearness and fluency the con 
trasting rhythms in which the work abounds. Their per 
formance was a delightful surprise in that it revealed their 


artistic temperament and individuality to a great degree 
showing how thoroughly they understand each other, 
which prevents their combined performance from assum 


ing a too precise precision. After the famous Raff Ga 
votte, which was given with much grace and poetic feel 
ing, they responded to the insistent encore by playing, by 
special request, “Feu Roulaut,” a charming composition 
by Duvernoy.—Press-Post, May 22, 1808 


Clementine De Vere. 

“The poetry of song”’—these words are apt to come 
uppermost in the minds of those appreciating the musical 
and personal charms of Clementine De Vere. As a con 
cert and oratorio singer the dignity and purity of her art 
has always commanded as much respect as the sweetness 
of her voice has inspired pleasure. The most critical 
journals are’ those which give unreservedly their praise 
to her very recent appearances in New York State and 
north, thus following the example set lately by 
From the Montreal press 


further 
their Western contemporaries 
come these notes of praise: 


We must praise unreservedly the beautiful voice of 
Mme. de Vere. It has remarkable compass and perfect 
evenness. The recitative “Que Il’air est etouffant,” fol- 
lowed by the song of the King of Thule, was sung in a 
ravishing manner and with great intensity of expression, 
and after the first meeting of Marguerite and Faust she 
infinite charm into that impassioned dialogue 


threw an 
In the great trio of the separation the artist gave in full 
tones the heartrending cries of Marguerite. But above 


all, in the romance, “D’amour mon ame est pleine,” Mme 
de Vere displayed her best qualities and sang it with a 
tender and caressing feeling —L’Art Musical, Montreal 
May 10 

de Vere’s appearance in Gounod’s 
1 


Speaking of Mme 


‘Romeo and Juliet,” the same Canadian journal says: 


The valse ariette gave Mme. de Vere the opportunity 
of displaying her virtuosity and the public whom she con 
quered did not withhold its applause. The madrigal 
“Ange Adorable” and the duet in Act 4, “O Nuit Divine,” 
exhibited the artistic side of her nature, but it was in the 
marriage scene (trio and quartet) that she gained her 
greatest success. The duo “Nuit d’Hymenée” and the 
scene in the tomb were equally applauded. 


ARTHUR J. 
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News from Detroit. 


ND so you have fancied that either my office or my 
A zest as the Detroit representative of THE MusIcaL 
Courter had ceased to be! Ah, dear no! .Not a bit 
of it. I simply have yielded to the conviction that a tem- 
porary lull, an oblivion pro tem., might be good for you 
and for me. 


Marx and Florence Taylor was largely a society affair— 


| thanks be to Providence that it was not so heralded— 


I have been pondering in the meantime, considering | 


the complicating subtieties of the many and varied sug- 
gestions gratuitously showered upon me as a young woman 
mistakenly bent upon the strange and always piquant 
narration of truth. Not that contrition has moved me to 
this persistent and past meditation. It was rather the nat- 
ural regret occasioned by an inherent, but foiled, Irish 
disposition to please all men and all women, too, for that 
matter. And as a foregone conclusion I have determined 


due to the personal energy and interest of Miss Taylor, 
the daughter of the well-known and esteemed Joseph Tay- 
lor. A very elegant reception was tendered the artists 


by Mrs. Taylor, some five hundred guests attending, and | 
’twas doubtless due to the personal interest aroused in 


musical and social circles that Philharmonic Hall was 
well filled despite the mud and rain, which together com- 
bined to make of the evening the most formidably dis- 
agreeable night of the season. There was much enthu- 
siasm evinced, although the artists were painfully handi- 
capped by an aggressively incompetent accompanist. 

Leo Stern’s playing was the happiest feature of the 


| evening, and it was a general regret that more of the pro- 


gram had not been allotted him. There seemed to be 


|no definite charge made against Gogorza; he invited 


to remorselessly pursue the former tenor of my way re- | 


gardless of the inevitable, dissenting few. 

I acknowledge but one regret, and that is that my youth 
offers to some such poignant and aggressive affront. Al- 
though just why Truth, glorious Truth, must needs be 
yielded to the inclusive monopoly of man and withered 
old age only the Sphinx can tell. Was not the inspiring 


moral of Georgie and the hatchet as thoroughly inculcated | 


in my youthful mind as in the vacuum of the Johnnie who 


sat beside me on the schoolroom bench? Positively, my | 


years are hurled at me with a vindictiveness dangerous to 
encounter. 


Dear people, forgive me, I pray, for ’tis a wrong that | 


time, only too inevitably will right. And you can’t tell 
me that my missionary work has been futile and vain. 
{t is only regrettable that all good things, advice, truth, 
righteousness and the straight and narrow path, must 
needs be so painfully and eloquently unpleasant. Take Mr. 
Hahn as an instance. Of course I was deemed unladylike 
and impertinent, and a limited public informed that Miss 
Apel is wanting in all the charms and graces that make of 
young womanhood so beautiful and touching a thing. But 
think of the joy of the masses! And the thanks that have 
been cried unto me! People tell me almost daily “how 
nicely Mr. Hahn can behave when he wants to and tries 
to. It is a positive joy to observe his decorous and con- 
siderate deportment. He acts just like everyone else!” 

‘Tis true there are those who fail to appreciate me. 
Frederic L. Abel is an instance. Striking similarity of 
name? Yes, and it is quite as incommoding as it is forc- 
ible. Confuses the mail, don’t you know, sometimes, and 
results in an unpleasant and ugly sense of a murky and 
hazy atmosphere lurking about one. Mr. Abel says my 
spirit is the same as that displayed by Mr. de Zielinski, 
now of Buffalo, when he was a resident of Detroit. And his 
verbal attitude was indicative of an emphatic disapproval 
of Mr. de Zielinski’s scriptory mode of procedure. 

Do you know Mr. Abel? No? Then regret it, for he 
is a versatile man. He will manage your business and 
your mail, play the ’cello, toot the horn, beat the drum 
or mount a gallant steed as discretion may dictate. In 
short, he is dubbed the best all-round musician in Mich- 
igan. I can’t remember ever having heard tell of his be- 
ing termed square. 

A great term that, “all round.” His exterior weighs 
rather against him, but granted that he seems uncouth, 
gruff and inelegant, let me tell you that his boorish ap- 
pearance but conceals the quaintest and most unique of 
spirits. He has a sense of humor that is delicious, so 
verdant, bucolic and playful. 

Sometimes, you know, he is a manager, a manager of 
artists, and modern history narrates that a short time ago 
when a Southern engagement (is St. Louis south or 
west?) at a stipulated price was offered an organization 
Mr. Abel represents, or did, he sat him down and tersely 
tellingly penned the following: 





Mr. 
Your damn niggardly offer would scarce cover the daily 
beer bill of the —— Quarette. Respectfully, 
F. L. ABEL. 


And history further narrates that the recipient utterly 
failed to sympathetically appreciate the force and humor 
of Mr. Abel’s jocose “bandinage.” 

One day he told me in grave and stentorian tones of 
condemnation that he had never seen but one of my effu- 
sions to the Mustcat Courter, but that he unreservedly 
disapproved of my persistent efforts to belittle and cropple 
the musical interests of my native town. I wonder if the 
confession or reproof, term it which you will, was induced 
by my mistaken but considerate neglect to comment upon 
the violin playing of May Leggett-Abel, his wife, a wo- 
man who has studied at home and abroad, and whose 
striking characteristic is her placid and consistently per- 
sistent ability never to play in tune. There is no doubt 
about it; something should be done, Mr. Abel, quite true. 
And still there are others who are even more palpably in 
need of desperate means guaranteed to kill or to cure. 

I am going to indulge in a résume of the most import- 
ant musical events of the past months. I won’t attempt 
to cover all the ground in this one epistle, so let there be 
no fancy of partiality or neglect. 

The artist recital given by Gogorza, Leo Stern, Leon 





neither criticism nor enthusiasm, and the impression pro- 
duced was dull, gray and neutral in tone and coloring. 
Leon Marx, the violinist, in this age of matured and un- 
compromising art, is disadvantaged. His youth is not 
so extreme as to suggest precocity, and yet, while his 
talent is brilliantly evidenced and his work artistically de- 
tailed, he does not compel the unreserved approbation 
of a big audience. 

Florence Taylor is a pianist of splendid ability. Her 
choice of the d’Albert Suite for a long and mixed pro- 


| gram was unfortunate. Moszkowski’s “Barcarolle” she 


played most exquisitely and perfectly, with charm and 
grace, splendid rhythm and temperament. She plays with 
dignity and a convincing seriousness, and there are many 
who would eagerly avail themselves of an opportunity of 
hearing her in a recital program. 

Joseph Tees undertook the management of Guilmant’s 
Detroit appearance, and strange and unexpected was the 
gladsome result. The church was well filled, and as a 
foregone conclusion the Guilmant atmosphere prevailed. 
There was mental piece and quietude, an unwillingness to 
depart and disperse, and those to whom a prelude and 
fugue conveyed but chaos found satisfaction in the per- 
sonality of dear, venerable Guilmant, in the contemplation 
of his fine head and his good, kind face, in his humble 
unpretentiousness and noble simplicity. The only regret 
or disappointment was experienced by the organists, and 
students in the choice of theme given him for improvis- 
ation—the first four measures of “Way Down Upon the 
Suwanee River.” 

Gustin Wright, once W. C. G. Wright, of this city, 
has been en evidence, inasmuch as he has given two 
organ recitals. M. Gustin is one of those who over- 
whelm me with the courtesy of a plentitude of press 
tickets an hour or two before the auspicious event is to 
occur, and who then finds grievous affront in my ability 
to do nothing other than keep some previous engagement. 
I have not heard Mr. Wright in public, but a marked im- 
provement is generally conceded him. 

He had everything to learn when he left for Paris and 
Guilmant. If pure, unadulterated, unrestricted nerve and 
assurance be potent factors to that shadowy thing, Suc- 
cess, Mr. Wright bids fair to shed his radiance upon the 
universe at large. He is young, he looks professional in 
an elusive sort of a way, wears a silk hat, a dreamy eye 
and a persuasive. Oriental smile and manner, and he con- 
scientiously lives up to his own unique conception of the 
ethics of art. He is embarrassed by no diffidence in vaunt- 
ing his sometimes fanciful exploits, his egotism is of the 
versatile and diverting order, and for a man young in years 
and a babe in art he is most promising in his attempts to 
render the details of his personality and existence as ar- 
tistically idiosyncratic as tradition and popular taste dictate 
and make possible. Mr. Wright has not yet stunned 
New York or Boston; the effete East knows him not. 
“You see, Guilmant has killed this season for Clarence 
Eddy and me. He’s an old man with a big reputation, 
you know. But next season you'll hear from us” (mean- 
ing Clarence Eddy and me, I presume), “and in the mean- 
time we are all going back to Paris together, Guilmant, 
Clarence Eddy and me, you know.” 

Bon voyage to you, Gustin. 

The Symphony Orchestra has given three concerts thus 
far this season. Three may not seem an imposing number 
to a disinterested outsider, but I guess the localites fecl 
that the quantity has been quite sufficing. G. Arthur De- 
pew has conducted, and the atmosphere for the men, I 
understand, has been a genial and humane one. G. Arthur 
sits upon his little table, wields his little baton, smokes his 
little cigarette in rhythms numerous and varied and basks 
in a popularity induced in part by a humid atmosphere of 
rehearsals, pipes and cigars and astute abbreviations. 

The subscription list this year has been an astonishingly 
fat one, and the first concert aroused quite a bit of en- 
thusiasm. But, dear me, the mob becomes calloused to 
even the best. And eventually people were disinterestedly 
conferring their tickets on friends and enemies. 

The detail of the management is positively diverting. 
Fritz Kalsow, the manager, has no financial backing, there 
is no reserve fund, and he has much with which to con- 
tend. His ingenuity is in consequence to be perhaps 





| 
deemed little less than a kindly caprice of fate. Kalsow is 


undoubtedly an ardent devotee of the divine muse; the 
inspiration of his persistency and zeal is one of our locai 
mysteries, and we have many. The management of the 
orchestra entails endless energy and labor and but a petty 
lucrative little. But Kalsow has humor and Kalsow has 
finesse—a_ delicious finesse. Fancy him in_ that 
capacity. But then, we live in an hour and an 
age when words are subtly suggestive and darkly 
evasive, and Kalsow, I repeat, is delicious. For 
instance, he has tacitly made of his concerts a kinder- 
garten for wigglesome, shrinking and modest but aspiring 
pianists. The fancy is a philanthropic one—if you fancy 
that view. We all love children—at least we should—and 
Kalsow, kindly man, indulges a fancy for pianistic babes. 
Not that he pays them. Heaven forbid! They pay him— 
but then, that bit of information is entre nous. 

They come to him, the deaf, the dumb and the blind—the 
dear, fond teachers and their expectant prodigies, with 
their fond hopes and wobbly muscles, their nervy aspira- 
tions and nerveless digits, with a heart and a piano for any 
fate and a head prepared for none, and they cry unto him: 
“Papa Kalsow, how much?” And papa benignly eyes 
them, and responds, “Dear teacher and dear pupil, is it 
merely bad or is it worse? And what is it you fain would 
play? A Weber concertstiick, fleet and passing, or some 
concerto long drawn out, remorseless and tortuous? Fees, 
my dears, are proportionate.” 

Seriously speaking, however, it must be admitted that as 
regards the orchestral work this has been readily recog- 
nized as the most satisfactory season the Symphony has 
known for several years. The men have played with more 
fire and energy, with more regard to detailed effect, the 
direction has been more forcible, the coloring warmer and 
more varied, and save for undue lengthiness the programs 
have been happily chosen. Some of the most enjoyable 
numbers were arrangements most effectively made by 
Mr. Depew. 

An appreciable astonishment was induced by the solo 
ists. There are many of us still idly conjecturing as to 
the wherefore of their engagements when we have infini 
tely superior home talent. ‘Twas policy, certainly not 
discretion, that dictated their choice. 

Mr. Yunck occasioned a festive mood by his a la Strauss 
pose when he directed and fiddled at the last concert to 
his heart’s content. It was rather farcical, somewhat un- 
becoming and wholly forced. Don’t strain your versatility 
further, we pray, Herr Yunck. 

I am reserving some of the musical and more of the 
gossipy news for next week. 

Mr. James, Miss Stoddard, the St. Cecilia and Mr. 
Corey, the Tuesday musicale, Mrs. Crowley, the Apollo 
and Madrigal Clubs all remain to be touched upon. And 
the Hofmann concerts! Indeed, yes! There is much that 
is interesting to be told, some things glad and some things 


sad, but all piquant. LILLIAN APEL 


Spring-time Music at Elmhurst. 


The Florence Buckingham Joyce Trio were particularly 
happy in their selections for the afternoon of spring music 
given recently by Miss Kate Percy Douglas at the resi 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. T. F. Devoe at Elmhurst, L. L., 
Among the compositions, all given with pleasing effect, 
were “Le Matin” from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt Suite. “Sere 
nade” by Saint-Saéns, a quartet for violin, ‘cello, piano 
and organ, the latter played by William C. Carl, and 
“Spring Voices,” a song by Mr. Carl, which Mrs. Joyce 
arranged especially for this occasion, and of which Mr 
Carl expressed his approval to Mrs. Joyce in a letter end- 
ing with these words: 

“It was excellently done, with much finesse and shad 
ing, giving a result that could only be obtained after care- 
ful rehearsal. Let me congratulate you and the ladies, and 
accept my best wishes for your success. 

Sincerely yours, Witiram C. Car.” 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hermann O. C. Korthener, whose excellent reputation 
in Brooklyn is well remembered by musicians, seems to 
be equally successful as an instructor in Cleveland, Ohio 
“At the recent pupils’ concert none could fail to observe,” 
says THE Mustcat Courter correspondent, “that even 
those whose technical skill was less advanced showed sur- 
prising appreciation of the true spirit of the music.” Some 
features of the concert are entitled to special mention, 
among them Miss Berenice Agnew’s interpretation of Mr 
Korthener’s composition, which was marked by apprecia- 
tion of the dramatic elements of the song: Miss Sarah 
Lavin’s broad singing of Schubert’s “Die Allmacht’’; Miss 
Frances J. Bolton’s playing of the Beethoven Sonata, op 
31, No. 2, and Miss Lily Jackson’s beauty of touch and 
tone in the Grieg Ballade, op. 24. Mrs. R. H. Bulley, of 
Canton, closed the recital with a finished performance of 
two Chopin numbers—the Scherzo, op. 20, and the An- 
dante Spianato and Polonaise. 

















! Arens’ Studio Recital. 


HOSE who went to the Fifth avenue studios of F. X 
Arens on Decoration Day felt that they had no cause 
to regret attendance, for all the numbers were meritorious. 
It could scarcely be called a pupils’ recital, for although 
those appearing are still students they are rapidly ap 
proaching the standard set for artists 
Louis J. Dochez, introduced by Mr. Arens as an ex- 
ponent of his vocal methods, has a rich baritone voice of 
wide range and fine quality—a voice noticeable even in 
the New York wilderness of baritones. While 


tones in his middle register were occasionally husky and 


some of the 


forced, they were in the main remarkably even and occa 
sionally of glorious musical volume. The high tones have 


more cértainty will be ex- 
“Bird and the 
Rose,’ In the Schubert 
‘Faith in Spring” the simplicity of style was attractive and 
appropriate. Mr. Dochez was 
less happy, being carried away at times by the fervor of his 

“The Post,” Schubert, very neatly 
lact, song was phrased, and the pro 


a true tenor value and with 
tremely effective. As exemplified in the 
they were delicately controlled 


In the oratorio selections 


temperament. was 


phrased—in every 
English consonant 
It is a theory of 


the 


nunciation proved how musical even 
sounds become when rightly managed. 
Mr. Arens that no language be 


singer has more than a pronouncing knowledge of it; 


should sung unless 


otherwise the result is more or dess mechanical. 


Arens’ song “‘Homage’’ received enthusiastic 


appreciation and quite deservedly, for it is smooth and 


Mr. new 


flowing in melody, well harmonized according to modern 


ideas. 
Miss Marie Torrilhon has been successiul in her playing 
in many instances this winter. She is a pupil, and a worthy 


pupil, of Joseffy and proved it by her brilliant 
Joseffy’s “Czardas,” a 
the piano. 
with dignity, and the piano part in the 


playing ol 
painting tor 


fascinating bit of genre 


Brahms Rhapsodie No. 2 


She also played the 
Rubinstein Sonata 
for piano and ‘cello, in which the spirit and technical ac 


curacy was commendable, although in places the piano was 


»O assertive. 


Miss Flavie Van den Hende’s idea of the Rubinstein 
number was very good and so it was of the Popper 
Papillons,” barring some lack of delicacy in the latter 
She has temperament and grace of style, as she has been 


showing in the numerous concerts where she has appeared 


this winter. 


Mr. Aren’s good taste manifested in this musicale argues 


well for studio recitals next season 


Symphony Orchestra’s Plans. 
New 


» gO Out of exis 


Yor] intend 


HE 


te 


Symphony Orchestra does not 


nce because Walter Damrosch has 








ceased to be its conductor. Nobody was sure that it 
would, and, beyond the fact that the band had been en- 
gaged to play with Charles Ellis’ Opera Company next 
year, nothing definite as to the future was known. But 


the organization was afraid that the public might think it 
disband It 


At the annual meeting held on Saturday night the 


was about to will, however, its 


identity. 
following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That the 


preserve 


organization use every availabl 
means to contradict the reports recently pub ished to the 
effect that the orchestra was about to disband, and to 
assure the music-loving public that the artistic standard of 
the orchestra shall be upheld and every endeavor made to 


attain the highest possible artistic results 


The officers elected for the are: President, 
Ludwig Manoly; vice-president, Paul Miersch; secretary 
William F. The 


orchestra, which has always been considered the best in 


ensuing year 
Hofman, and treasurer, Julius Spindler. 


New York, so far as the players were concerned, has been 
engaged for but other of 
plans have been made. It is not supposed that the Sym 
phony Society will resume its concerts 


opera, no announcements its 


Scherhey Pupils’ Concert. 
HIS affair. 
Chickering Hall, was a brilliant success. 


which occurred last Monday evening at 
The score 
or so of pupils bore themselves well under the trying 
ordeal of public appearance, and Mr. Scherhey may con- 
gratulate himself on the results of his teaching, as mani- 


fested in the efforts of the pupils. 


Miss Anna Balz, a Scharwenka pupil, played a piano 
solo at the beginning of each part of the program. She 
is a brilliant player, blest with much temperament. Miss 


Albrecht has a pretty and light voice; Miss Wettengel 
sang with expression and gusto; Miss Childs, a handsome, 
dark girl, sang with style, as betokened her appearance, 
receiving a recall. Miss Staab and Dr. Otto Jacob sang the 
‘Zauberfloéte” duet with unity, and Miss Stursberg, with 
received rousing ap- 


her bell-like voice and high B’s, 


plause. Mrs. Pattison, another type of brunette beauty, 
pleased the audience, and Mrs. Anna Eisen substituted for 


Miss Arcularius with good effect. Mr. Goldfinger has a 


big bass voice, and sang a “Don Juan” aria with telling 
effect. 


Mrs. Phillips received a big floral tribute for her 


performance. 


Miss Patz is a bright young girl, pleasing her 


attractiveness, and Miss Holdsworth a light organ o 


promuse 
neat bit of artistic duet singing in the Mendelssohn “Sun 
day” and ‘“Maybells.” 
Mrs 


played in her 


theirs Eisen has undoubted temperament, as 


“Carmen” bolero 


bass organ of much range, united with quality and quan 


tity. He trills and takes a high G with ease 


Mengel was one of the best of all, receiving three hearty 


recalls. She possesses a low F and a high A, 


in a contralto voice. It is « 


is also blest with a warm heart Although it was 


when she came on, yet her audience were instantly inter- 


Mr. Scherhey’s regular studio accompanist, also assisting 


Sailed for Paris. 


1udience completely 
Jessie Shay in Troy. 
\ppended is from a Troy paper of recent date 


Che first number played by Miss Shay was the G minor 


Phe 


Ballad by Chopin encore to this nun 
ber was the Moszkowski Waltz, op. 34, and in that Miss 
Shay showed a decided temperament that lent itself grace 
fully to the spirit of Moszkowski. The Allegro Appas 
sionata by Saint-Saéns, the Capriccio, op. 76, by Brahms 
and Moszkowski’s Concert Etude formed Miss Shay’s 
second group of piano work, and in all of them she dis 
played two very striking features in her efforts—consci 


entious interpretation and a delightfully cle technic 
Brahms’ Capriccio was well played, but might have been 
a trifle more Brahmsish in character. Miss Shay forgot 
herself near the the Capriccio and, I un 
consciously allowed Brahms to have full over 
her playing, for in the last few measures recognized 
Brahms’ majestic yet passionate spirit prevailing Miss 
Shay is a pianist that one listens to with great interest 








end of 





command 


we 


Eleanore Meredith. 
Sir Thomas 
That 


“There is music in her beauty,” said 


f some high-born dame 
be Mme. | 
Meredith, for there is beauty in her music, too 


Browne long ago, apropos « 


ind still more than that may said of eanore 
The com- 
bination had its due effect upon the local writers who con- 
spired to praise her singing after the recent festival in Bur- 
lington, Vt.: 


Mme 
her first bow to a Vermont audience yesterday 

all that has been claimed for her and much more 
last evening was an aria from “Oberon,” 

“Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster.” No selection could 
have tried the capability of a soprano more than this 
theme, depicting, in music, the moods of the restless sea 
If it tested her voice, it showed its marvelous quality also 
Purity its primary factor, for every passage, however 
trying, was rendered with tone absolutely flawless. It, 
too, is tempered with a peculiar sweetness, having a some 
thing that other sopranos have not. Mme. Meredith is a 
mistress of technic, and sings as easily as though breath 
ing only. Withal, she is a handsome and stately woman, 
never failing to throw the audience into raptures after her 
She sang in a telling manner the pretty waltz song 
from “Romeo et Juliette.”—Burlington (Vt.) News, May 


20, 1898. 


Eleanore Meredith, prima donna soprano, made 
She is 
Her 


entitled 


solo 


1s 


solo 


Madame Meredith, while a newcomer to Burlington, is 
by no means a stranger to the musical people here. She 
has a national reputation as a prima donna soprano, and 
was heard here for a first time with great delight. On her 
appearance she met with instant favor by her charming 
voice and exquisite singing. Her voice is deliciously pure 
and powerful and her pearly tones flow from in a 
stream of melody. Her phrasing and technic are perfect, 
her enunciation very clear, and her singing is marked by 
no apparent effort and with a great degree of dramatic ex- 
pression.—Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, May 20, 1808. 








singing of the difficult “Hans Heiling’”’ aria—a brilliant 


The gypsy melodies sung by Misses Stursberg and 
Mengel created a furore. There were several recalls and 
bravas resounded. The voices blended beautifully, and 


throughout the changing tempi there was entire unity 
hearers 


Miss Staab has a voice of much volume and personal 
Misses Stursberg and Wettengel contributed a 
Most appreciative applause was 
dis- 
Dr. Jacob has a flexible 
Miss Louise 
astonishing 


f lovely quality, and the girl 


late 


ested. Wm. Xanten sang his “Aida” with lavish tonal 
quality and expression, rousing all to hearty applause 
With Mrs. Phillips he united in the “Carmen” duet for 
the closing number. 

F. W. Riesberg was the accompanist, Miss Zu Nieden, 
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Madame Maigille’s Concert. 
seldom held 
i a better pleased audience than that which listened to 
the Mme. Héléne ago 


Madame Maigille has already acquired an excellent repu 


HE Carnegie Lyceum Concert Hali hes 


pupils of Maigille a few days 


Brooklyn, and much was ex 


tation as a vocal teacher in 
pected of her pupils. The expectations were more than 
realized. Throughout the long and difficult program there 


Maigille’s care in the 
the 


Madame 


sustained 


were constant evidences of 


production of even, well tones, in artistic 


finish of the neatly rounded phrases and in the clear pro 


nunciation which made it a pleasure to hear some of the 
familiar songs, the words of which are so often unrecog 
nizable To particularize seems almost invidious; yet it 
goes without saying that there were degrees in merit as 
to finish, even though all the voices were worthy of culti 
vation 

Miss Olive Celeste Moore's contralto voice, fresh, true, 


delightful in timbre and extending over two and a half 


1 . } 
selections pet 


The Worker,” 


octaves, could scarcely have been heard in 


ter calculated to display its qualities than in‘ 


by Gounod, and the Ave Maria” from “Cavalleria Rus 
ticana.” 

Miss Marie Thornton, who sang the Bemberg “Nymphs 
et Sylvains” and in contrast to this closed the program 
with the beautiful Massenet He Is Good, He Is Kind,” 





Henry Jacobsen, director of the Buffalo Saengerbund 
sailed last Saturday on the steamer Amsterdam for Paris 
where he intends spending the summer for recreation and 
study. He wil! meet Mrs. Jacobsen, who has been study 
ing with Leschetizky in Vienna, and will return early i 
the fall to take up his work again in Buffalo and Rochester 

A Pupil of Mr. Arens. 

Miss Marie Bell has proved the value of her training 
under X. Arens by assuming, almost at a moment’s notic¢ 
the role of Zerlina in “Fra Diavalo” and fulfilling the re 
quirements of the part satisfactorily. She was telegraphed | 
for to take the place of Miss Atkinson at the Girard Avenue 
rheatre and went upon the stage to sing without oppor 
tunity for rehearsal. The Philadelphia Record says Miss 
sell came on from New York at the shortest notice. She 
sang the music of Zerlina with much fervor and carried the 





Irom Herodiade, aiso possesses a beautiful voice and 
sang with ease. Miss Julia S. Leonard interpreted Gotze’s 
O Happy Day” with appreciative feeling, and Miss Lucy 
Hartt preserved Wagnerian traditions in ““Elsa’s Dream 
\ word only as to others should include reference to Miss 
Edythe Porter’s musical understanding of her songs, Miss 
Isabel Herries’ flexibility of execution and Miss Marian 
Gilmer’s satisfactory presentation of the Chadwick and 
Nevin songs 

The assisting artists were George Lehmann, violinist 
and Emil Levy, accompanist 

Altogether the concert was ne which gained for 


Madame Maigille renewed interest in her vocal methods 








and inspired respect and appreciation from the musicians 
present 
Thursby Musicale. 

\ week ago Friday, at the last of Miss Emma Thurs- 
by’s afternoons, a musicale occurred with the appended 
participants, Madame Melba f course, being the star 
guest: Mrs. Charles Foote, piano; Miss Hastings, Miss 
Estelle Harris, of Ez n, Pa.; Miss Geraldine Farrar 
pupils of Madame Thursby; Miss Edith Miller, contralto; 
Miss Cornelia Dyas, p Frederick Blair, ‘cellist 


Van Yorx at Recent Festivais. 


The musical pleasure derived from the singing of Mr 
Van Yorx at the May festivals has been manifested every 
where by deeds and words The deeds were “enthusiastic 
pplause,” the only present way an audience has oi express 





of the public interest 











ing gratificatior [his par circum 
stances forbid our reproducing; but we can reproduce 
some of the words 
ALBANY FESsTIVAI 

Mr. Van Yorx, who sang the role of King, and in the 
ater scene of the Hermit, has a voice of richness and sym 
pathetic quality. In the farewell to Offerus the voice came 
out superbly at the climax, and the Hermit solo was given 
with breadth of tone and impressiveness.—The Argus, Al 
bany, N. Y., May 5, 1808 

Mr. Van Yorx’s tone was good. His best effort was in 
the Hermit‘s song Albany Express, May 5, 1808 

. I S 

Mr. Van Yorx sang very artistically Albany Press 
Knickerbocker 

Mr. Van Yorx’s ballad work was very satisfactory 
Albany Morning Express 

Mr. Van Yorx’s “Love's Rhapsodie,” by Homer N. Bart 
lett, was the ballad feature of the program. His voice had 
richness, expressiveness and all the qualities which give 
charm to song As an encore he gave “Songs of Araby 

Albany Argus, May 6, 1808 

SHERBROOKE MuUSICAI IVAI 
ll of Mr. Van Yorx’s work met great favo He 
a voice of remarkably pleasing quality and sings with 

great expression His Let Me Like a Soldier Fall” quite 
captured the audienc« He was accorded an ovation on 
Bartlett’s ““Love’s Rhapsodie,” and had to respond to an 
encore. In “The Messiah,” on the last night of the festival 
ir. Van Yorx’s work in “Every Valley” and “Behold and 
See!’ were most beautifully rendered.—Sherbrooke Re 
corder 

Mr. Van York made a most favorable impression, and 
every number of his was most thoroughly enjoyed. In 
The Messiah” Mr. \ Yorx did grand work.—Sher 
brooke Gazette 

Mr. Van Yorx’s singing gave much pleasure. His work 
in Goring-Thomas’ “Sun Worshipers” was very effective 
Bartlett’s ““Love’s Rhapsodie” was re-demanded At the 
alternoon concert Mr. Van Yorx gave a most masterly 
rendering of “If With All Your Hearts,” from “Elijah 
His work in “The Messiah” was of a high order through 


out.—Sherbrooke Press 
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Parson Price Pupils. 

Miss Fiorence Stockwell, soprano, assisted at the Ir- 
vington High School concert recently, and James H. 
Childs, baritone, at the Handel Chorus concert, Brooklyn, 
with much credit to their teacher. 

‘altenborn-Beyer-Hane at Fordham Club. 

This well-known quartet gave an entire concert, with 
solo numbers by Messrs. Kaltenborn and Beyer-Hané, at 
this club last Friday evening. One who was there writes 
that there was much applause after the Boccherini menuet 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” Intermezzo had to 
be repeated. Also that Violinist Kaltenborn received much 
appreciation, and Beyer-Hané was compelled to play an 


encore. 


and that the 


Music at the Woman’s Press Club. 


The literary program last Saturday was, as usual at these 
monthly social meetings, supplemented by music. The 
child pianists, Bessie and Mamie Silberfeld, pupils of 
William M. Semnacher, astonished those able to judge 
by their technic and sentiment, which told not only of 
careful instruction, but of more than ordinary youthful 
talent. Mamie played Raff’s ‘“Fahlian” and Bessie Schu- 
bert’s “Slumber Song” and Weber’s “Perpetual Motion.” 
Miss Eleanore Broadfoot delighted the audience by her 
interpretation of “Lieti Signori,” from ‘The Huguenots,” 
and “Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta Voix,” from “Samson and 
Delilah,” both showing her vocal fluency to advantage. 
Miss Emma Schlitz accompanied. 

Hans Kronold and Ferdinand Dunkley. 

Following the Wagner musicale at St. Agnes’ School, 
Albany, and adding to the excellent musical impression 
created thereby, Ferdinand Dunkley arranged last week 
an evening recital with Hans Kronold, the violoncellist, 
and with the further assistance of Mrs. John Brines, 
soprano. 

Mr. Kronold, whom to hear, as New Yorkers know, 
is to praise, won the interest of Albany hearers and proved 
anew his mastery of the instrument. “His selections,” the 
Albany Journal of May 2 justly says, ‘““were given with all 
that grace of‘feeling and excellence of tone which have 
made him one of the few good performers on the ’cello.” 

Mr. Dunkley’s accompaniments to Mr. Kronold’s diffi- 
cult selections attracted the special attention of the Albany 
Express critic, who writes of them as “one of the most 
pleasing features of the entertainment. He did not, even 
to the slightest degree, attempt to lead, but simply ac- 
companied.” 

Mr. Kronold himself declares that Mr. Dunkley is one 
of the best accompanists with whom he has ever played. 
Mr. Dunkley is a composer as well as a pianist, and a 
considerable part of the program was given to his songs, 
the words written by Maud Dunkley. In these Mrs. 
Brines won much favor; according to the Journal “ her 
best numbers were the compositions by Ferdinand and 
Maud Dunkley.” 


Charlotte Maconda. 


For Madame Maconda the spring passes into summer 
without there being any diminution of engagements and 
of appreciative accounts of them. She appeared May 14 
in Detroit, not having been there before for four years, 
and although the concert was given primarily for a local 
favorite, Madame Maconda, so the Detroit Tribune says, 
“carried away the honors of the evening.” It adds in 
further comment: 

At her first appearance she sang the aria, “Ah, fors e 
lui,” from “Traviata,” by Verdi. Before she had finished 
the brief and brilliant recitative with which it opens she 
had proved the superb quality and wonderful range of her 
voice. The closing cadenzas of the aria were handled with 
exquisite accuracy and art. She appeared at great ad- 
vantage in the waltz song, “Dilletto,” by Luckstone, which 
she gave at her second appearance. For encores she sang 
“L’Amour, by Homer Bartlett, and “’Twas April,” by 
Nevin. 

Concerning this difficult aria mentioned the Detroit 
Free Press and the Detroit Journal speak in nearly similar 
terms, both mentioning that she sang with exquisite skill. 

The Lock Haven papers note her appearance there 
with equal interest: 

Mme. Charlotte Maconda, the soprano, has a voice rich 


in tone quality and remarkably free from any perceptible 
imperfection. She throws an ardor into her vocal efforts 


that is charming. She sang her arias and recitatives with 
a freshness that was inspiring. Her high notes were clear 
and sweet, while the lower tones emitted were just as firm 


and as pleasing.—Lock Haven Daily Democrat, May 21, 
1898. 





Mme. Maconda proved to be all that had been promised, 
a lady of charming stage presence and a soprano whose 
tones are full, pure and clear and who has the ability to 
faultlessly render the beautiful solos of “The Creation” 
that occur in her part.——Lock Haven Express, May 21, 
I 
Clemente Belogna. 


A worthy son of Italy, land of poetry and song, aptly 
describes the distinguished basso who is creating a favor- 
able impression wherever he appears. In many ways he 
fulfills that Ideal of an Italian singer which exists in the 
public mind. It is an ideal which the public never seems 
to forget and which it is always glad to see realized. The 
critical verdicts upon his singing at the Montreal festival 
have been duplicated by those passed upon his solos at 


the Burlington festival: 

Signor Belogna, the Italian basso, made a pronounced 
hit. He sings his solos according to the Italian method, 
and his selection of the drum major’s song in “Le Cid” 
indicated that he had sung grand opera before. His voice 
does not strike one as deep and ponderous. It seems 
grand and rich. He does not astonish by sliding down 
the scale to a bottom note, but presents rather a masterly 
interpretation of the number in hand. He responded to 
an encore with the familiar ballad, ““O Come to Me, My 
Love,” showing that his English pronunciation is most 
excellent, a rare thing among Italian singers.—Burling- 
ton (Vt.) News, May 20, 1898. 


The new soloist from abroad, who made his début be- 
fore a Burlington audience, was Sig. Clemente Belogna. 
He sang the “Song of the Drum Major” from Thomas’ 
“Le Cid,” and in encore Shelley’s “Love’s Sorrow.” 
Signor Belogna has a full, rich bass voice, which he uses 
in a highly artistic manner. He sings with dramatic fire 
and expression, and his phrasing in particular was most 
excellent—Burlington Free Press, May 20, 1808. 

Baernstein’s Record. 


Baernstein’s engagements were many of them 
But the rather sur- 


Mr. 
chronicled lately in THe Courier. 
prising fact may be chronicled also that he has not been 
obliged to cancel any on account of indisposition, and this 
during a season when so many have succumbed to ill- 
ness and overwork. He prides himself on “keeping in 
the pink of condition,” as desirable an ambition for a 
singer as for a soldier. Probably that is one reason why 
his work has been so universally satisfactory this season. 
During the past week he has been singing in Goring- 
Thomas’ “Swan and the Skylark,” Barnby’s “King All 
Glorious,” Berlioz’s “‘Damnation of Faust” and Haydn’s 
“Creation.” After singing at the Connecticut Festival, 
May 17, Mr. Baernstein will go to Cincinnati, thence to 
Baltimore, returning to New York early in June. 

The honors of the evening were divided by Miss Treb- 
belli, who sang the part of Marguerite in a manner above 
criticism, and Mr. Baernstein, who made an ideal Mephis- 
topheles—Newark (N. J.) News, May 7, 1898. 





The selections of these artists was a happy one, espe- 
cially that of Mr. Baernstein, whose clear, well-modulated 
and resonant voice was charmingly effective in the songs 
allotted to the arch fiend. * * * With his “Song of 
the Flea” he made a great hit, and in his entrance with 
the Will-o’-the-Wisps in Scene XII., as wel] as in his 
serenade immediately following, he sang with much force 
and dramatic effect. So in the scene where Mephisto- 
pheles calls upon the sinful doctor to fulfill his part of the 
contract and descend into hell with him, the basso put 
much effective color into his work.—Newark (N. J.) Daily 
Advertiser, May 7, 1808. 





The soloists were very good, Mr. Baernstein in par- 
ticular giving an exceedingly finished and dramatic deliv- 
ery of his part. His splendid bass voice told in 
the sonorous phrases the composer has given to the mock- 
ing fiend. In the “Song of the Flea” and the serenade, 
especially, he was very good.—Newark (N. J.) Sunday 
Call, May 8, 1898. ’ 





Few singers of the present day have come to the fore 
as rapidly as this popular basso. * * * There are few 
singers in the country that are in as active demand. 

* * * Mr. Baernstein’s services this season have been 
sought by concert givers in the presentation of new and 
difficult works that were in the repertory of none of the 
American singers and which required hard study to grasp. 
In all instances he has proved adequate to the task, and 
has appeared with great success under the batons of the 
best directors of the country.—Binghamton Chronicle, 
May 7, 1898. 





The vocal soloist of the evening, Mr. Baernstein, was 
cordially received. He possesses a wonderful basso voice, 
rich, powerful, sympathetic. He sang an aria from 
Haydn’s “Creation,” “Der Doeppelgaenger” by Schubert, 
“Don Juan Serenade” by Tschaikowsky and English 
we as encores.—Brooklyn Standard Union, April 18, 
1898. 





Mr. Baernstein has an exceptionally good bass voice, 
and it is safe to say that Brooklynites would like to be- 
aa acquainted with him.—Brooklyn Times, April 
18, 1808. 





Never have we heard a voice of such richness—smooth, 
vibrant and melodious throughout, a wonderful capacity, 
intense musical feeling and understanding. Never have 
we heard such a combination of talents; every phrase 
seems to have received careful preparation, each word is 
clear and distinct, every sentiment is brought out to its 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 





MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 28, 1898. 


URING the recent visit of the Crown Prince of Bel- 

gium to the “Twin Cities” he was the guest of J. J. 

Hill, the railroad magnate. Mr. Hill has a palatial home 

in St. Paul, and in his spacious picture gallery is a fine 
pipe organ. 

As part of the entertainment provided for his distin- 
guished guest Mr. Hill gave a musicale, engaging the 
services of J. Warren Andrews, organist at Plugmont 
Church, Minneapolis, and Claude Madden, the talented 
violinist, of Minneapolis. These gentlemen gave an entire 
program of duets and solos. Among their selections was 
the Rhineberger suite for organ and violin, as also some 
new and intensely interesting numbers heard here for the 
first time. It is scarcely necessary to comment upon the 
delight of the prince to find such highly cultured musicians 
as a part of the belongings of this “wild and woolly West.” 
His appreciation of their performance was frequently ex- 
pressed, and in a most gracious manner, for he is a lover 
of music. 

Although deeply engrossed in large business interests 
Mr. Hill is a generous patron of music, and Mr. Andrews 
and Mr. Madden are frequently called upon to furnish a 
musical program for the entertainment of the many nota- 
bles sojourning beneath the hospitable roof of Mr. Hill’s 
beautiful home. Acton Horton. 


Special Musical Service. 

Sunday evening, June 5, there will be a special musical 
service, under the direction of Emanuel Schmauk, the or 
ganist, at the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity, 45 and 47 West Twenty-first street. 

Federation of Women’s Music Clubs. 

It was anticipated that a meeting of the New York 
women interested in this association would be held to wel- 
come Mrs. Uhl, wife of the Ambassador to Germany and 
president of the Federation, as she passed through the 
city last week. Such a meeting was arranged under the 
official sanction of Mrs. Chandler Starr, of Rockford, IIL, 
acting president, and notices were sent by the correspond 
ing secretary, Mrs. James Pedersen, of this city, but the 
plans were unavoidably frustrated by illness in Mrs. Uhl 
family, which obliged her to go directly home 


Concert in Quebec. 

A brilliant farewell concert, under distinguished patron 
age, was tendered to Mme. Camilla Urso at the Academy 
of Music in Quebec May 20. Madame Urso’s playing is 
too well-known to require comment at this late day be 
yond mention of the final number, “Airs Russes,” by 
Wieniawski, a remarkable example of virtuosity and ap 
preciated by the listeners. 

The artists who assisted were Mme. L. 
pianist; Miss Adrienne Couture, soprano; 
Pierce, pianist. 

Two songs by Mr. Peirce, which had their first hearing, 
attracted much attention from musical connoisseurs pres- 
ent. They were sung by Miss Adrienne Couture, to the 
accompaniment of the composer. Mr. Peirce has chosen 
for his text two beautiful poems of Johanna Ambrosius, 
“Ich habe geliebt” and “Sommernacht.” 


s 


QO. Cornethaut, 
Howard F 





ANTED—Vocalist for concert company; duties not 
incompatible with a church position. Call room 
1635, No. 150 Nassau street, New York, bringing photo- 


graph or cut. 
> 


FIRST-CLASS Concert Pianist and Teacher, who 
has had both European and American experience, 
will be free to accept a position by next September. Ad- 
dress “Pianist,” care THE Musica, Courter, New York 


> 
N INSTRUCTOR of piano, theory and composition, 
with great experience and educated in Europe, de- 
sires position in some Conservatory or College; at pres 
ent director of a Conservatory, but desires change to a 
larger field; highest testimonials and references. Address 
S. B., care Musica, Courier, New York. 

LADY (musician) of first-class antecedents and su- 
A perior education, speaking fluently German, French 
and English, also in close acquaintance with musical and 
art circles in Vienna, offers a refined home and chaperon- 
age in one of the best localities of Vienna to a young 
American or English lady wishing to pursue her studies 


oe 


there. Special advantage for next season. Address “Vi- 
enna,” care of the Bureau of Information, Musica 
Courter. References exchanged. 
> 
UMMER SCHOOL.—Piano, organ, harmony; F 


W. Riesberg, director (organist Rutgers Presby- 
terian Church and secretary-treasurer New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association), at Cooperstown, N. Y., on 
Lake Otsego, beginning July 1, eight weeks. Third sea- 
son. Weekly concerts, free classes in sight reading, four 
and six hands. Fine organ for students’ practice. Good 
board and room $5 to $7 per week. 1,200 feet above the 
sea; cool always. Address F. W. Riesberg, 9 West Sixty- 








fullest extent.—Chicago (Ill.) Israelite, April 23, 1808. 





fifth street, New York. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION. 


E are not wholly inclined to laugh at John Brisbin Walker’s scheme 


for extending university education by means of his magazine; much 
good may be accomplished. Of course the selection of Richard Le Gal 
lienne—or Galloon—for the “professorship” of English literature is a bit 
ridiculous. It is too much like the catch-penny advertisements to which 
the Baxter street clothiers resort to lend any dignity to Mr. Walker’s 
university. 
ie 

We approve of this magazine university, not because we fancy it will 
amount to much, but for the one reason that we are in favor of everything 
that makes for higher education in this country. 

Our material prosperity cannot be questioned. We are making our 
position good as a fighting power. In science and in all the mechanical 
arts we hold our own with the nations of the earth. Our chief deficiency is 
lack of culture. 

* as * 

It has been said by a shrewd student that there were more men of culture 
and parts in the first Congress than there were in the last. Too many of our 
statesmen come to us from the village lawyer's office, from the incult towns 
and the illiterate financial centres. 

The United States is not an ill-educated country. The general average 
is high. The average citizen is intellectual, knowing and informed. And 
this average citizen is fairly and fully represented both in the State legis- 
latures and in Congress. 

It is those citizens who are above the average who are not represented 


* * x 


Our great universities, Yale and Princeton, Harvard and Ann Arbor, and 
a dozen others, have no representation and very little influence upon the 
legislation of the day. Indeed, superior education and superior culture are 
distinctly in the way of a man’s advance in political life. The voter distrusts 
the trained intelligence. He has a habitual sneer for the cultured mind. 
It was not by the popular will that men like Motley and Lowell and White 
were called upon to take part in our national affairs. 


x * » 


Only by some magnificent inadvertence could Gladstone have won his 
way to power in this country; his training, his tradition, his culture, his very 
knowledge of affairs, would have stood in his way. We dare say there are 
in our country many mute inglorious Gladstones. It is probable enough. 
But there is no call for them. The demand is for the “practical man,” and 
this person is supposed to show his practicability by his indifference to good 
grammar and his contempt for culture. In a word, there is a prejudice 
against the man of higher education and finer mental and esthetic acquire- 
ments. 


e © « 


In time this prejudice will be done away with. We have already trodden 
under foot prejudices quite as abominable. We have already discovered 
that bad manners are no infallible proof of honesty. There is now no 
national demand that our presidents should be taken from the plow or the 
tow-path. We are beginning to discern that a college professor may be 
quite as intelligent as a rail-splitter—even though the professor speaks good 
English and does not chew tobacco. In time we shall get on a bit further. 
After bringing ourselves to tolerate the cultivated and cerebral man, we 
shall in the end intrust him with our national destinies. 





» * * 


So it is we approve of all plans for university extension—even a plan 
tinged with the ridiculous. Mr. Walker had done better had he omitted the 
Galloonatic from his staff of instructors, but that is merely a detail. 


DRAMA AND LITERATURE. 








HEN two redoubtable gentlemen in very important and conspicuous 
positions wash their dirty linen in public one is tempted to ask, Why 
and wherefore? 

The opinion of a Key West attorney or a Key West United States 
marshal about Admiral Sampson is of no importance to any human being 
But why should Attorney-General Griggs indorse the statement of one of 
his lowest subordinates that the Admiral is bringing charges against anyone, 
based on atrocious falsehoods? 

It is very intelligible that Secretary Long should express himself with 
considerable force on the Attorney-General’s letter to him, but it is not very 
intelligible how the correspondence became public. Dissensions between 
Cabinet officers in the very crisis of a war are not usually revealed in the 
columns of yellow journals. 

lo disinterested observers it looks as if a concerted attack was to be 
made on the Admiral at the head of our fleet. The Sun, whose hand is 
against every man, has a correspondent in St. Thomas whose letters seem 
to be inspired either by the United States marshal at Key West or Attorney 
General Griggs. He writes: “Admiral Sampson is secretly classed as a 
bureaucrat.” He is accused of exercising too little discretion and always 
turning to Washington for instructions, of fiddling away his time, and so 
on; in fact, he does not believe in “On to Havana” at any risks. He is not 
“jingo” enough for yellow journalists and politicians. 

The most serious feature in the strained relations between two great 
f the Government is the relation in which Mr. Griggs is 


departments ¢ 
generally regarded as standing toward the Vice-President of the United 


States 


H' JW time changes things? If Tennyson were writing to-day we would 
sing: 
“In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of bikes.” 

Dan Chaucer, however, was of the opinion that he longed to go on 
pilgrimages. Very charming such pilgrimages would be in company with 
pretty prioresses who spoke French after the fashion of Stratford atte Bowe 
and wore rings inscribed Amor vincit omnia. 

The original gentleman, the only really original Latin poet, who sang of 
the springtime and the consequent longing for travel, wished to go, not on 
pilgrimages, not on tours to picturesque Touraine; he cries out, “The 
spring has come, let us go to the gay cities of Asia,” Ephesus, Antioch and 
such like. Like Tommy Atkins, the Roman wanted to be somewhere east 
of the A2gean Sea, “where the best was like the worst and there were no ten 
commandments or Julian laws on matrimony.” 


IR HENRY FRVING and Ellen Terry are, according to current reports, 

to play in a piece as husband and wife. Not a Macbeth and Lady 

Macbeth business, but straight modern comedy. If this report be true there 

is no doubt that they will soon part company—it may be for years or it may 

be for ever, but part they will. Whenever Ellen has assumed a conjugal role 
she gags her lines, queers the business and finally bolts the course. 

Some students of human and feminine nature have always maintained 
that the relations of Irving and Ellen Terry have always been strictly busi 
nesslike, and that if the little god of Love had been at all implicated in the 
matter she would have left him long ago and sought fresh fields and 
pastures new. 


( arse now an old man, broken in fortune and reputation, has finished 
his memoirs, which are to be published in England. If he tells half 
the truth they will make eminently interesting reading. 
























; The Playgoer Abroad. , 
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PARIS, May 3, 1898. 
HEN M. Hanotaux, Minister of Foreign Affairs, was received into the 
Academy Frangaise he gave an appreciation of his predecessor, 
Challemel-Lacour. Said he: “When Challemel-Lacour returned to France 
in 1858 he had made the tour of Europe and le tour des idées.” 
I do not find this wholly ridiculous, though it reminds one of Lincoln’s 
in the left leg and the battle of 





friend who was wounded in two places 
Gettysburg. 

In a little way I have been making a tour of Europe and a tour of ideas. 
Of the artistic activity in the Low Countries I shall write on my return. 

As for Paris— 

The season, now drawing to an end, 
has produced one exceptional play, two 
notable books, and very little more. By 
a sort of premeditated chance I saw the 
Salons—there is no occasion for a pro- 
fuse outbreak of adjectives. I can 
write of them quite calmly—with the un- 
impassioned indifference with which I 
tie my scarf. 

” ee 

I think at times that Paris is chang- 
ing. Or am I changing? Is it that 
Paris must be seen through young 
eyes? A few years ago there were tints, 
all rose and gold, in the gray asphalt; a 
few years ago the nocturnes played by 
the pointed, pattering heels of merry 
girls, as they walked the midnight 
streets, was the subtlest, maddest music; 
a few years ago the wit of the boule- 
vardier sparkled like fireworks—the 
poems shouted in the smoky taverns of 
Montmartre rang splendid as golden 
coin. Then Paris was Paris—a gaslit 
world, bright with art and fervid with 
ambition, lit with amours and love and 
faith and all the beacons of youth. 

And now? The asphalt is gray, the 
nocturnal girls are traipsing slatterns, 
the poets squeak like the little dolls you 
poke in the stomach, art is a trade, the last boulevardier—even Aurélian, he 
of the twinkling eyeglass and the endless thirst—is ready for an epitaph. 
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You remember the Boulevard—when it was not a street—not a mere 
thoroughfare from the Rue Drouot to the Place de l’Opéra. Within ten 
years its character has changed; within ten years it will be no more. It will 
be merely an artery of Paris, through which flows the current, cosmopolitan 
and unremarkable of the life of the world. Paulin Meunier, who died the 
other day, was, perhaps, the last of the old Parisians, who made the Boule- 
vard what it once was. For sixty years he walked therein—magnificent as 
a peacock, witty and joyous—a grand siegneur of pleasure. In his youth he 
was a great actor. He created Choppart in the “Courrier de Lyon,” Rodin 
in the “Wandering Jew,” the sergeant in “Les lasaques” and many a rare 
villain and hero of melodrama. But all that was unpremeditated, casual, 
“inactual”—as Nietzsche is fond of saying. His real life was spent in the 
Boulevard. The cafés he loved are being turned into taverns. Under floods 
of bock and beer and hideous Teutonic beverages the wit and gaiety of Paris 
are going down. In a few years there will be no cafés of the old type. And 
with the café will vanish the boulevardier— 

Then one might as well live in Berlin or Chicago. 

Se 

The two Paris Salons are under one roof this year— 
that huge barracks the Galerie des Machines. The 
main advantage in this arrangement is that one ticket 
admits to both shows. But of course that is a detail 
and insignificant. 

As I have intimated, there are many works of sound 
value, but there are no sensational “clous”—nothing 
indeed that is likely to lift the year ’98 into debate. 
Puvis de Chavannes is represented by the decorative 
panel destined for the Pantheon. The subject is 
St. Genevieve watching over the sleeping city. She 
stands on a terrace—austere, simple, sibylline. Year 





by year Puvis is growing more simple, more serene. More and more he 
despoils his work of the inutile and unnecessary. You see Paris sleeping in 
the shadows—a vague, gray city over which the moon broods—the drifting 
river—and the Saint, calm, erect, motionless, watching with serene, con- 
fident eyes the city of her love. There is so little—-and there is everything. 


* 


* * 


Besnard’s portrait of Réjane is a great disappointment; it is not a por- 
trait and it is not Réjane. 

x * * 

Detaille has a scene at the camp of Chalons. You have the Tsar and 
the Tsaritsa and Felix Faure—by no means a regal figure. There is, by the 
way, only one king in Europe who looks like a king—the 
magnificent and joyous Cléopold II. of Belgium. And 
all about and everywhere are M. Detaille’s wooden 
soldiers. =) 

Often when I kneel and thank the Lord that I am not 
tosspots, revellers, bad husbands, cir- 





as other men are 
cumforanean rogues—I thank Him most that I am not 
Edouard Detaile. 

Think of the horror of having put into the world 
miles of wooden soldiers—an army of them to trample 
down the flowers in the fair garden of art. I would 
rather have Anthony Hope’s books on my conscience. 


x * * 


Detaille’s studio I have never visited; but I can tell 
you all about it. I can see the wooden horses and the 
little lay figures dressed in regimentals; I can see De- 
taille straightening up the little mannikins and arrang 
ing the knees of the wooden horses; I can hear his ‘Ig. 
paints sitting down, just as | know he carries an umbrella—-and begins to 
paint. And when all the little soldiers are painted in he turns on a calcium 


‘Attention! Eyes front,’”’ as he sits down—lI am sure he 


light and there you are. 
On the whole I prefer Frederic Remington’s camera. 


* * 


Let us leave the painters for a while 

By the way, the best bit of American work I have yet seen in these 
huge halls is a landscape with figures by Ridgeway 
Knight—charmingly felt and admirably worked 


* * 


“Cyrano de Bergerac” is really a play. Last year 
Rostand was a name. One had heard of “Les 
Romanesques,” which gained a prix at the Comedie 
Frangaise three or four years ago, and one remem- 
bered “La Princesse Lointaine”’ by reason of Pierné’s 
music. That was about all. To-day Edmond Ros- 
tand is a personage. He has brought back to the 
French stage the riotous romance of cloak and 
~~ sword—all the joyous Dumascan rqmance of love 
| and heroism, brave deeds and scurvy deeds, incred 

Q ible courage and golden self-sacrifice. 

And withal he has given, I believe, a new lease of 
life to the play in verse, a mode that was in the way of perishing under the 
assaults of the determined naturalists. This is no slight feat. Jean Riche- 
pin’s “Chemineau” an his new play “Le Martyre” could not make headway 
against the disfavor into which the rhymed play was falling. 

There were successes with a “but”— 

Rostand has done what ce pauvre-pin failed to do. 





s * *@ 


I have no intention of reviewing “Cyrano’’—that has already been done 
in THE MusiIcaL COURIER. 

However, there are a few things | must say about it—so important to 
my mind is its dramatic tendency. 

We have been drifting more and more into dramatic realism. The 
bastard romance of the Anthony Hope-Stanley Wey- 
man sort of play was in a way as much a part of the 
realism of the day as the grimness of ‘““Thérese Ra- 
quin” or Huysman’s catalogues of perfumes and 
soaps. In other words, it was realistic in intention. 
The daring romance of the Hugo period—indifferent 
to the probable, disdainful of the real—was well-nigh 
dead on the stage. Perhaps all this is natural enough. 
It is a part of the heritage of this scientific, realistic 
utilitarian, grubbing age—this age of the Omnipotent 
Alom and the Almighty Ohm. Your own country 
was a type—sad and monstrous and victorious—of the 
modern scientific Idea. 

I suy, it was— 

Now, thank God, there is a new America, to which 
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everything is possible. The splendid energies of war are at work. Out of 
the glorious egotism of victory—out of the dogged courage that comes 
with defeat, it may be—out of the struggle and the sacrifice will come the 
great Ideal. It has always been true. It must always be true. It is only 
on the battlefield that the “warlike flag of the great Ideal”—Walt Whitman 


said it—is unfurled. 


In art and in letters the peaceful age is ever the age of quibbling material- 
ism, of myopic analysis, of timid and dirty realism. Great art is the child of 
the fighting ages. 

You can’t make art out of facts. You can’t patch it up in the laboratory. 
It is not a thing of documents and data. Always and everywhere art is the 
child of the great Ideal. That a man should die for his country seems an 
absurd thing to the reasonable realist; and yet men die for it, as they die for 
women they have never kissed, as they die for a faith in which they only 

half believe. There is the impulse. It makes for wat 
as it makes for art. 
Do you not agree with me that it is well that the 
= United States has taken her place among the fighting 
nations of the earth? 
4 For what are you fighting? 
That is of extreme insignificance. 
The main thing is to fight—for in the train of war 
is Art. 


¥ * * 


We have wandered a bit from “Cyrano”—and yet 

not very far. 

Your soldiers and sailors are bringing back to an 
age that was sodden with materialism the old spirit—reckless and joyous 
and daring—of those for whom 2 plus 2 does not make 4. In a way Rostand 
has done this for the drama. He has given us the cloak and sword—the 
rhymed tirade—the serenade—all the stalking poetry, which is neither true 
nor false, of the pre-scientific days. “Cyrano de Bergerac” will have its 
effect on the drama. Indeed, I am fain to see in it a dramatic point du 


depart. 


I have met so many poets who wore dubious linen—so many poets on 
whose coat collars the dandruff lay—that I had half come to believe in the 
old theory of inspiration and the garret. Of course I knew of Clarence 
Steadman and knew that he was a banker, but then he is not so very much 
of a poet. Don’t you see? Meeting Jacques Normand was quite a different 
affair. For he is a poet—a charming poet, and in addition he is a million- 
aire, extremement millionaire. He was born rich. Ihave no doubt that 
his first costume was largely an affair of point lace—so little was he like the 
Gringoire of fiction. He might have turned out to be a “‘clubman”—raced 
horses, trained rabbits, organized amateur circuses or bought diamonds for 
the Cléos and Lianes of this merry city. But he met Guy de Maupassant and 
took up the intelligent occupation of letters. It was with Maupassant that he 
wrote “Musotte.”’ 


s * « 


I would not have you think that Jacques Normand is a genius, but he 
has a charming talent, natural, gay, good-natured. In a word, he is a Be 
ranger—who fought in the war of 1871 and knows the Bois and Boulevards 

And perhaps that is the note most needed in modern French verse—the 
sombre, unnatural, tortured, un-Gallic verse of this decade. I am willing to 
put up with a little prose in the verse, so long as there is no pose in it. 

And you? 

VANCE THOMPSON. 
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N Memorial Day there was a happy illustration of the growing pro- 
American spirit in Paris. General Horace Porter laid American 
wreaths on the grave of Lafayette, and in an eloquent speech referred to the 
“unbreakable ties between the two peoples.””. Among others who spoke in 
the same vein were René Doumic and Bartholdi. 


AVID BELASCO writes from London strongly denying the report 
that his new play will have its original production in London. He 

has had an offer to present the play in the English capital at the opening of 
the autumn season with Mrs. Carter in the leading role. He has declined it, 
however, and will present it in America first. If successful it will be taken 


CyRANO DE HRERGERAC. 
“ag Act If. 
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to London in due course of time. The new play is said to be entirely differ- 
ent in style and character from “The Heart of Maryland,” and will present 
Mrs. Carter in a character entirely unlike any which she has heretofore 


played. 


HE Lambs’ Club is an organization of actors and theatrical people. As 
a private club it is exempt from criticism. Of late, however, it has 

been giving public “gambols.” It has marched through the streets like a 
minstrel company, headed by Herbert’s Band. It has given eleven “black 
face” performances and—thanks to this clownery and the charity of the 
public—has raised $38,000 or so for its needs 

Among the Lambs who went out on this begging excursion were Nat 
Goodwin and Crane. 

Each of them has prated of the “dignity of the actor's profession.” 

The profession will not have much dignity by the time they get through 
with it. 
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ST. CATHARINE’S EVE. 


T. CATHARINE is venerated at Farciennes in the Low Countries; she 
is the patron of young girls. On St. Catharine’s day they celebrate a 
mass in her honor. After the office the young girls kneel in front of her 
altar and sing: 
THE CANTILENA OF ST. CATHARINE. 
St. Catharine the Blessed 
Was the daughter of a king 
Her father was a pagan, 
Her mother no such thing. 
Ave Maria, 
Sancta Catharina. 


One day, as she was praying, 
Her father cried, irate, 
“What are you doing, Catharine; 
“What are you doing, Kate”? 
Ave Maria, 
Sancta Catharina. 





DRAMA AND LITERATURE. 


over “The Conquerors.’ Why take sheer tomfoolery so seriously? For my 
part I cannot pretend that my sense of decency is outraged because an 
obviously impossible man on the stage bolts the door and tells an obviously 
impossible woman that—well, one must pick one’s terms—that he means 
straightway to play Tarquin to her Lucrece. You must first illude before 
you can shock me. I want to keep all my moral sense for realities; I cannot 
afford to throw any of it away upon nursery nonsense. If I am sore—and I 
am—it is not because of my outraged delicacy, but of my insulted intelli- 
gence. My complaint against “The Conquerors’ is not that it is brutal, but 
that it is brainless. It is the sort of play which a very, very young (the 
virtuously indignant will perhaps add: and exceptionally ili-conditioned, 
unwholesome-minded) apprentice to the stage, who knew nothing of men 
and women, nothing of France and Germany, nothing of physiology (let 
alone psychology), nothing of actual life, nothing of literary or dramatic art, 
nothing of anything, would write—and which an indulgent parent would 
quietly drop into the fire with a promise to overlook it this time.” 





THE LEU-WAROU OF WALLONY. 


A S they passed through the forest they heard a voice, but whether it were 
man or woman who called them they could not say. 
“It was the voice of a woman,” said Hilaire, “and came from the west.” 
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Str. CATHARINE’s Eve. 


“Ho! guards, bring hither my sabre, 
“* My sabre, keen and red, 
“ And hold this cursed Christian 
“While I cut off her head’! 
Ave Maria, 
Sancta Catharina. 


An angel, come from heaven, 
Said: “Courage, Kate; lo, I 
‘Bid you have courage, Catharine; 
“ You shall be crowned on high”! 
Ave Maria, 
Sancta Catharina 


The others had little curiosity; they whistled up the hounds and rode 

Hilaire urged his horse out of the path and pricked him through the 
The horse took his way slowly and ere they had 
Hillaire called aloud many times and at last he 
Very clear and sweet 


on. 
rough forest, westward. 
gone far darkness closed in. 
heard the voice. It came from a thicket near at hand. 
it rang, but whether it were man or woman who called him he could not say. 

Hilaire crossed himself and got down from his horse; then briskly he 
pushed into the thicket. Something came to meet him; it was neither 
man nor woman; it was neither human nor beast; it soothed him and 
stroked his face with delicate hands and kissed him on the mouth and gave 





Tue Leu-Warovu or WALLONY. 


“ As for your cruel father, 


“ He shall go down to hell; 
“ As for your blessed mother, 


“In Paradise she shall dwell.” 
Ave Maria, 
Sancta Catharina. 
. fe 4 





has been even more savagely 
The critic of the London 


Paul Potter’s play “The Conquerors” 
criticised in London than it was in New York. 
Speaker, in his denunciation, says: 


“It strikes me that a good deal of virtuous indignation has been wasted 


him a silver gilt cup and bade him drink, and when Hilaire had drunk he 
fell upon the earth, like one sick for sleep. 
oe? » 

The others rode that way at dawn. They found the bones of a man 
picked clean and the garments of Hilaire and his hunting sword, shining 
and bloodless. They crossed themselves and rode off at great speed, curs- 
ing and praying to God as they spurred, and crying: “Kreu dé bon Dju!” 

Ere they had gone very far they heard a voice, but whether it were man 
or woman who called them they could not say. VANCE THOMPSON, 
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Winter Term will begin september | 
on the same days at the College (W 
violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($) tor « 
($100) for solo singir 
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For full details apply to the Secretary, WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists 
Vocal and Instrumental. 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 
Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the ZAsthetics of Singing Taught. 


Teaching in Five Different Languages. 


All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. SOLE AGENT POR M. PADEREWSKI, 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE 


17 Rue de Traves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 224 Regent St., London, W. 


A BC Code 


VOose 


PTANOS appeal to the most critical musical 


more favorable comment to-day than 


Cables: * Liast. London.” 





taste, and 
are receiving 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Responsive 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








